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nOW 


is the time 
to build 


that 


concrete 
milk cool- 
ing tank 


There’s no use going 
through another sgmmer 
without aconcrete milk 
cooling tank. You’ll never 
realize its convenience 
until you put one in. 





Start in now so you’ll have 
it ready when hot weather 
. comes. Any good con- 
= tractor can build it for you 
in little or no time. Or 
you can do it yourself, be- 
fore the busy season comes. 


Here’s mn 








eee waste 


witht | a ‘hoards) to provide 
tank walls 6” thick and 20” 
gg than bettoem of 
. This will bring the 
— only 8" abeve floor 
level, so cans may be han- 
died easily. Tank bottom 
should be 6" thick. Use 
#:2:3 mixture, placing inlet 
and outiet pipes as conven- 
dence directs. Make grooves 
in bottom of tank, so 
water can circulate freely 
along can bottoms, by im- 





wood into the re- 
| = 
Fora tank holding 10 cans, 


8’ long and 314’ wide out- 
side, you will need only 7 
sacksof Marquette Cement, 
a little over 4 yd. of sand 
and 34 yd. of stone or 
pebbles. The Marquette 
Dealer will be glad to help 
you with this and other 
permanent farm improve- 
ments, such as concrete 
feeding floors, septic tanks, 








silos, ete. 


Write for literature on 
concrete improvements 


Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


Plants at 
LaSaile, Iil.—Cape Girardeau, Mo. 




















sidewalks, manure pits, . 


























This Issue and the Next 


SEED CORN If the average corn belt 

FACTS farmer takes seed corn out 
of the crib haphazard without testing this 
spring. he's going te do lots ef replant- 
ing. Read the editorial on page &. 


McNARY-HAUGEN A number of ques- 

BILL tions about the bill 
are answered in the article om page 1. 
Read it over and show it to your neigh- 
bors. The news-letters from henge 5 ag 
on page & tells how things are goimg in 
congress. Additional comment in the ed- 
itorial on page 4. 


FEWER FARM There aren’t nearly so 

FOLKS many people on lowa 
farms as there were in 1885. What's hap- 
pened to them? Why is rural lowa so 
thinly settled today? H. A. Wallace tells 
about it in the article on page 3. 


MORE CONTEST We had almost six 

LETTERS hundred letters from 
farmers in the contests on getting a stand 
of clover and on substitutes for oats. The 
prize winners have been published. More 
material from these contests is given on 
page 6. Read it over. It’s good stuff— 
straight from the farm. 











CORN CULTIVATION Speaking of con- 
CONTEST tests, there 1s an- 
other one on now. Tell us, in five hun- 
dred words, how to save man or horse 
labor in cultivating corn. Prizes of $10, 
$5, $3, $2 and $1. Send them to Corn Cul- 
tivation Contest Editor by April 23. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ Three good stories 

SECTION in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section this week. The youngsters 
will like them and there are no bars up 
against the older folks. 


THE NEXT Another story,in the series, 
ISSUE “When the ~ Middle- West 
Was Young.” next week. There will be 
the usual profit and loss ¢harts for March 
and several timely articles on the hand- 
ling of crops and livestock. Also, if our 
readers keep pushing, we hope to have 
some good news from Washington on the 
progress of the McNary-Haugen bill. 
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NOW Fence Building 
Is a One- ‘Man Odd-Time rob h 


To. RED Top Steel Fence Post has changed fence building 
from a back-breaking job for a crew of men into an odd- 
time one-man job. 

With the Rep Top Post Driver, one man can drive 200 to 
300 Rep Tops in a day. Quite a saving in these days of high 
prices and scarcity of farm labor. And it’s such a simple matter 
for one man unassisted to attach fencing to posts with the Rep 
Top Handy Fastener. 


The One-Man Post Driver and the Handy Fence Fastener are 
two of the many exclusive RED Top features. Others are the 
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Studded Reinforcing Rib which makes the RED Topa stronger * 


post and furnishes a method of attaching anchor plate and 
fencing to the post without the necessity of punching holes in 
the post or using rivets. Only with the Rep Top do you get the 
Aluminum Metallic Finish which makes much better looking 
fences and adds to the life of the post. 


The Red Top One-Man The RED Top has been the standard fence post 
Poet Orie aks* on American farms and leading railroads for 
years. And now with the Double Strength 
Studded Tee its leadership is more secure than 
ever. More RED Tops were used by farmers last 
year than in any previous year. See this new Rep 
Topat your dealer before you buy another post. 













ft is worth your while to get The Handy 
the Original and Genuine hela 
Red Top Studded Tee, pat- 






ented and trade -marked 
for your protection 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-ESeuth Dearborn Street + Chicag _. [llinois 


Red ‘Top 


ARANTE 


Double Strength Studded Tee 
Steel Fence Posts 
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10,000 miles guaranteed 
and yet zt eee save tc. 


















Riverside page Cord Tires are guaranteed for 10,000 
miles and im actual performance give up to 18,000 miles. 
Can any other tire do more? 

So why not save one-third and use Riverside Cords? 
What more will any other tire do? Then why pay more? 

And this 10,000 miles service is backed by a guarantee 
that has stood for fifty-one years. Does any other tire 
carry a better guarantee? 


Quality is built into Riverside Cords 
This guaranteed mileage is alte into 0 aie, aed Bivens 


Ward’s Riverside Cords. High treads, side the 
thicker and stronger, of tough, Tre rubber. Fave 5 
for 


This -exceptional quality of Ward’s 
tires alone has made us the /argest re- | gave "ed se” 


== 
——— 





—— 





Hi tailers of tires in the count The Vertised makes 
tires themselves have convi ‘thou- sioanide, of re. 
sands that Riverside Cords are best. — ry ey 
You Don’t Risk One Cent Rossen City, Mich: 





Before you buy any tires send for River- 
sides. Inspect them. Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 
or $15.00 more. 


Send them back if you do not find them the equal of any 
first-quality oversize cord made. We will refund your money. 


These prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 
CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size. 


SIZE PRICE POSTAGE SIZE PRICE POSTAGE 
30x34 §$ 9.75 28c 32x44 $20.95 45c 
16.95 48c 





32x4 42c 34x4 21.95 
33x4 17.45 43c 33x5 28.75 58ce 
wAx4 18.25 43¢ 35x5 29.95 Glc 
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or E HAVE all heard of the New England 
d and New York farmers who were ruined 
n ; fifty years ago by cheap farm products 
1 from the western prairies. Their farm land 
g lined from $100 to $50 an acre, and in many 





»s the farms sold for less than the cost of the 
Improv ements. By the thousands, these eastern 
farmers flocked to the cities or followed Hor- 
oMace Greeleys advice and went west. Fields that 
4Bhad produced wheat for generations went back 
{io grass, and in some eases even back to vol- 
nteer pine. Schoolhouses which had once 
éBhonsed forty children now accommodated three 
efor four, and finally were abandoned. The New 
{@England country side might well have inspired 
é a Goldsmith’ s “Deserted Village.’ 

gee sad story of the eastern farmer of a 
neration ago is familiar to us all. But we 
not so familiar with the fact that a similar 
process has been going on in eastern and south- 
rs during the past thirty or forty 
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in 1885 there were 1 160,000 people living 

n Iowa farms, whereas in 1920 there were 
mly 980,000. During the same time the town 
1 ad city population has increased from 600,000 
1,420,000. City people increased 820,000 
du ring a period when farm population de- 
dined nearly 200,000. This, of course, seems 
genuinely alarming. 
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Farm Population by Counties 


The next step is to get the farm population 
Migures by counties for 1885 and 1920. Com- 
Piet. 1920 figures were not available, but 1915 
figures were, and altho nearly 100,000 Iowa 
Bfarm people have left the farm since 1915, the 
1915 figures are nevertheless fairly indicative 
of the true situation as it exists in the state 








By H. A. Wallace 





Iowa’s city population is now 820,000 
greater than in 1885, but the farm popula-: 
tion is 200,000 less. Mr. Wallace analyzes 
the state to find out which counties have 
lost the most farm people during the past 
forty years. It seems that for a time south- 
eastern Iowa had a congested farm popula- 
tion—too many people for the land. This 
has slowly been righting itself until now 
some eastern Iowa counties are only two- 
thirds as densely populated (outside of the 
cities) as they were forty years ago. Thin- 
ning the farm population and increasing 
the city population should eventually re- 
sult in high prices for farm products. For 
the immediate future, the ebbing tide of 
farm population is a healthy sign. We be- 
lieve, however, that Mr. Wallace is right 
in being alarmed about the more distant 
future. s 











desirable part of the state. Jt was thought 
that northwestern Iowa might never grow real- 
ly sound corn even tho the ‘innumerable sloughs 
and ponds were ‘drained. And so thousands 
of farmers decided it was better to own 80 or 
120 acres of well drained land in southern or 
eastern Iowa than a half section of marsh land. 

For a time the rather small, hilly farms of 
eastern and southern Iowa laid down corn and 
hogs on the Chicago market cheaper than the 
farms of northwestern Iowa. 

About thirty years ago, drainage really start- 
ed in earnest, and suddenly northwestern lowa 


EBBING TIDE OF FARM POPULATION 


Why There Are Nearly 200,000 Fewer People on Iowa Farms Than in 1885 





men began to move to the cities or went west. 
Hill land, which had grown corn for many 
years, was put down to meadow or pasture. 


. The schoolhouses now had less than one-half 


as many children as they had back in 1885. 

People often think of pioneer communities 
as being thinly populated. As a matter of 
fact, they are more often thickly settled than is 
the case fifty or one hundred years later. 

Southeastern Iowa outgrew her pioneer days. 
The men who had no business farming dropped 
out of the game. In many eases, two small 
farms were merged into one good farm. South- 
eastern Iowa was getting into shape to com- 
pete on even terms with northwestern Iowa. 
Northwestern Iowa, in the meantime, was act- 
ing like a typical pioneer community. Both 
her farm population and small town popula- 
tion were growing and there was active specu- 
lation in farm land. People owned farm land 
not because they were farmers, but because 
they thought that they could sell their farms 
to someone else at a higher price. 


Wholesale Mistakes in Judgment 


In farming as in no other occupation, peo- 
ple make wholesale mistakes in judgment. A 
whole generation looks on a certain section 
as being sure to furnish a good livelihood. 
And then competition from a new and unex- 
pected quarter, or new farm machinery, or. 
improved varieties of grain, or possibly a 
change in the tariff, causes a shift. 

The older farmers do not fully realize just 
what has happened. They realize only that 
the young people have become convinced that 
they can make more money by working in 
town or by farming in some other section. 

The 980,000- Iowa farm people today pro- 
duce far more than the.1,200,000 farm people 


oday. 
— Study * the map where the figures in each began competing with southeastern Iowa. The of thirty years ago produced. They have more 
; j county vive percentage that farm population newly drained, rich soil and the earlier,- high- efficient machines to work with, better bred 
in 1915 was of 1885. Note that Clinton coun- Yielding varieties of corn enabled the farmers animals, and higher yielding varieties of grain. 
> | ty has only 59 per cent as many farm people of northwestern Iowa to produce cheaper corn Iowa farmers will continue to grow in effi- 
: d that every county in the southern and and hogs than those in the southeastern part ciency, but they will not improve as much 
+ | Beastern half of Iowa, except Monroe and Ap- of the state. Southeastern Iowa began then as they have during the past thirty years. 


(BPanoose has fewer farm people in 1915 than 
@in 1885. If figures were available for 1924, 


to get a taste of the medicine she had helped 
give to the New England farmers. Her young 





Perhaps they may improve to the point where 
700,000 farm people will do the work that 


14 they would indicate an even 980,000 are now. doing. If 
: smaller farm population in — sone eres “ such improvement does take 
7 most of the eounties than in 31 OICKINSON JEMMET KOSSUTH [WINNEBAGO] WORTH 27 place, it is probable that 
1915. oe cet ao RASS 171 hans bead oid Et a 61 79 2,100,000 people will then be 
¢ In Monroe and Ap anoose ye peur ee oc living in the cities of Towa and 
ounties, the decline <- farm ocites boleh alee beats SED) IES OF oO that for every person living 
, people may be as great as in Pes nee uanven meoLoT [whet FRANKLIN [ovTceR joremer | Gl | 64 on the farms of Iowa, there 
the adjoining counties, but it 128 95 |720|194| 7/2 | 1335| 114% | 104 72 asiaaidaiiieais will be three people living in 

is difficult to tell because of WOODBURY TOA SAC N sig HAMILTON [HARDIN [GRUNDY et the cities. 
the fact that in these counties 118 102z| 99 | 427\193 | s0g\ 93 87 92 | 52 | 87 | 80 _ Today, with our high-priced 
Many coal miners living out- auR-—[SENTON [LINN > [JoNES [JACKSON city products and ruinously 
Bide of town are dbutited as ‘wer CRAWFORD [EARROLL [GREENE [BOONE [STORV  [WARSHALL 81 71 cheap farm products, the one 
farmers, 107 | 92 |97 |81 |68 |66 | 90 | 63 | 75 |87 CoNTON thing which we need is fewer 
Why has eastern and north- spare a _— pee 52 permis on the —_—— = 
m Iowa lost so in farm pop- ' ' seorT people in town. From the 
Pletion during the past forty 95 181 198 9% | 96 192 | 82 187 |87 18% | 7ZJ —_iong-time point of view, how- 
Years’? Why, for instance, are POTTAWATTAMIE [cas [ADAIR [MADISON [WARREN [MARION [WA KEOKUK 8 ever, there is grave danger in 
there nearly 10,000 fewer peo- 90 84191 181 | 80 |80 [St 85 181 \om] - getting a higher percentage of 
ple on the farms of Clinton people in the towns than we 


ounty than was the case forty 
years ago? 


In the first place, it seems 
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af 


that the people started to 
fome into the river counties 
in large numbers about eighty 
fears ago. After the Civil 
War, during the 70’s and ’80’s, 
t southern and. eastern coun- 
es were looked upon as the 
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Where fewer people are living on farms than in 1885. Forty years ago three-fourths 
of the counties of Iowa had 20 to 30 per cent more people living on the farm than today. 
Figures are percentages of 1885. Lyon county now has a little over three times as many 
farmers as in 1885, but Clinton county has only 59 per cent as many. 






















now have. After people in the 
towns have been. more than a 
generation away from the farm 
they lose all sympathy with 
the farmer and all knowledge 
of his situation. Such a sit- 
uation is full of peril, once 
the prices of food begin to 
soar, as they inevitably will 
some day. 
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ATTACKS ON THE EXPORT PLAN 
‘THE orders that have been sent out from 
grain exchanges and packing centers to 
kill the MeNary-Haugen bill are being obeyed 
to the letter by the friends of those interests. 
The hired executioners on the grain trade and 
livestock market papers are busy with their 
cleavers. A number of newspapers somewhat 
Jess closely connected with these interests have 
also been swung into line and are slashing away 
at the bill with a high degree of ferocity. 

Influenced no doubt by the fear that their 
imaginations might be unduly hampered by ac- 
quaintance with the facts, few of these editors 
seem to have taken the trouble to read the bill 
itself. As a result this measure, which pro- 
vides only for tariff protection on farm prod- 
ucts of which a surplus is sold abroad (this tar- 
iff proiection to be gained by means of a dump- 
ing arrangement, the cost of which is to be paid 
by the producers), has been denounced as so- 
cialism, communism, bolshevism, and any other 
names that seem likely to arouse the prejudices 
of readers. . 

It is, of course, true that many manufactur- 
ing concerns have for years practiced dumping 
their surplus abroad. It is also true that 
many manufacturers have been granted tariff 
protection for the last hundred years or more. 
This being the case, it is a little hard for the 
ordinary observer to see why these practices are 
sound and economie when applied to industry 
and ‘‘paternalism run wild’’ when applied to 
farming. 

The comment of the Chicago Tribune on this 
bill is typieal of this sort of eriticism. ‘‘Shall 
We Communize the Farm?’’ is the title—a 
title that has nothing whatever to do with the 
bill under discussion, but which is ealeulated to 
make the reader's blood run eold. 

After quoting a farmer representative’s 
statement that the bill will mean a gain of a 
billion dollars to the farmers of the country, 
the Tribune says: ‘‘If it is, that billion dol- 
lars must come largely out of the pockets of the 
more successful farmers for the benefit of the 
poorer ones.’’ Unfortunately the Tribune neg- 
lects to explain just how the provisions of the 
bill can work out in this way. 

Suppose, for example, that $11.50 a hundred 
for hogs on foot is the price seeured thru the 
influence of the export corporation in buying 
the surplus of pork products. The chances are 
that at this price the farmer would receive 
$10.50 in cash and $1 in scrip. 


The scrip represents the farmer’s contribu- 


tion to the expense of dumping the surplus on 
a foreign market, a job that has sueceeded in 
raising the cash return on hogs around $3 a 
hundred. At the end of the year the export 
corporation figures out the actual cost of this 
dumping. The chances are, under the circum- 
stances given above, that it would amount to 
about 80 cents a hundred. There would then 
be around 20 cents to refund to the farmer 
on the dollar investment in the dumping pool. 
Each farmer, whether he be rich or poor, pays 
in to the export corporation an amount exactly 
proportionate to the weight of hogs he sells and 
gets back a refund on the same basis. 

This may be a new and startling proposition 
to the Chicago Tribune, but it is. not new to the 
farmer. It is exactly parallel to the patronage 
dividend system which has been used success- 
fully with farmers’ elevators in the middle-west 
for the last fifty years. 

Again, the Tribune says after a brief discus- 
sion of the dumping process: ‘‘The losses in 
such transaction would be shared proportion- 
ately by the growers of the farm product in- 
volved and, presumably, by the treasury’s eap- 
ital in the commission or corporation.”’ 

The Tribune seems to be amending the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. <As it is being debated in 
the senate and as the bill actually stands, all 
the expense of the dumping is charged back to 
the producers of the commodity. Not one cent 
of that loss is to comé out of the United States 
treasury. 

These two quotations illustrate the general 
line of the attacks that are being made on the 
export plan. These attacks consist of lies or, 
to be very polite, mis-statements as to the ac- 
tual provisions of the bill and illogical reason- 
ing as to the effects of the bill, reasoning that 
will not stand up under a second’s scrutiny. 

We have expected, of course, that the grain 
trade papers and. the livestock market papers 
would be out in full force against the McNary- 
Haugen bill. We are somewhat disappointed, 
however, to see that some other middle-western 
journals, such as the Chicago Tribune, take a 
similar attitude. Papers of this type ought to 
be able to recognize that the prosperity of the 
middle west depends very largely on the pros- 
perity of the farmer, and that in the long run 
it will mean more to business in the middle 
west to help the farmer to a fair price for his 
products than to keep a few speculators in busi- 
ness on the Board of Trade. 





HOW MUCH TIME? 

READERS are asking how much time they 

have to work for the McNary-Haugen bill 
before it eomes to a vote in congress. Senator 
MeNary tells us that it will probably be ten 
days or longer before action is taken in the 
senate. If the senate passes the bill, then it is 
likely to be several weeks more before the house 
takes action. There is time enough for a good 
deal of work in favor of the bill, and there is 
all sorts of need for it. The grain exporters, 
the Board of Trade people and the packers are 
fighting it tooth and nail. 

Iowa, of course, is solid for the bill. Some 
misleading propaganda is being put out to give 
the impression that support in this state for the 
measure is weakening. This impression must 
be counteracted by a steady stream of letters 
from farmers. . 

The Iowa delegation, we are happy to say, is 
standing firm. The eleven representatives and 
the two senators from Iowa are, so far as we 
know, lined up for the bill. The attitude of 
the Iowa delegation towards eriticisms of the 
bill emanating from this state is well stated by 
Congressman W. D. Boies im a letter he sent 
recently to a grain dealer. Congressman Boies 


Says: 
‘*Your telegram urging me to use my influ 


= 


ence fo defeat the MeNary-Haugen bill received 


this morning. Therein you say it would be 
very detrimental to millers, grain dealers and 
farmers. 
“TI am a little surprised that such advice 
should come from a farming community like 
the one in the territory of Sheldon. I am re. 
ceiving communications froth hundreds of 
farmers in the distriet, who are favoring it and 
urging the passage of this bill, and I am Te 
ceiving no communications from men objecting 
to the bill excepting a few grain dealers, 
‘**T presume that if this bill becomes a law, it 
will interfere somewhat with the interests of 
grain dealers. If this bill is approved by con. 
gress and the President, I believe that it will 
help the farmer’s dollar to approach somewhere 
near its former size and, naturally, I would not 





















be inclined to favor a bill that would interfere} 


with any class of people, unless I believe that, 


as in this case, the many would be benefited #: 
and a few not greatly injured. . . . I feel thatll 
there is a more urgent need of legislation to}. 


help the farming interests of the country, and 
there ought not to be any criticism of the Me. 
Nary-Haugen bill originating in a farming 
community.’’ : 

This is the sort of support that many corn 
belt congressmen are giving to the MeNary- 


Haugen bill. We urge that farmers show by} 


their letters to these senators and representa. 
tives how enthusiasticalty the folks in the coum 
try support this stand. 





FAIRS AND FUN 
"THE Saddle and Sirloin Club had an essay 





contest this year on the educational value 


of agricultural fairs. Most of the contributions 
—this applies at least to the two winners—had 
the serious minded attitude that fairs exis 
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chiefly as means of cramming edueation intog 


the public. One contestant, however, dared te 


take another point of view. The judges gave 
her a prize, and thereby earned our congratu 
lations. * 

‘‘Have our eounty, district, state and na 
tional fairs and expositions reached the limit 
of their educational value?’’ begins this pria 
winner, Mrs. D. L. Nelson. ‘‘I am afraid they 
have not. It is with sinking heart I contem 
plate a future whose years are marked by ‘edt 
cational fairs’ rather than the good old balloon 
ascension types.”’ 

Mrs. Nelson pleads for“‘‘one day of general 
rejoicing and foolishness,’’ but deelares that 
the ‘‘long-distanee farm life enthusiasts’’ see 
to have other ideas. They say, according 
Mrs. Nelson: ‘‘Let us take away the pink lem 
onade, the merry-go-round, the Ferris wheel 
that they may not taint the pure life of out 
country people. Instead, we will put up pla 
eards telling the farmer what he ought to de 
and he will come and read them and go home 
in a much better frame of mind than if he ha 
wasted his time in mere enjoyment.’’ 

‘*The sad part of all this,’’ she adds, ‘‘is that 
they are actually accomplishing this in certai 
distriets and almost unopposed the work 1 
spreading. A reform movement can alway} 
get support, but who has heard a voice uplifte 


blue 
bette 
some 
farm 


*the ¢ 


in ‘unreform’ movement, saying, ‘Let us nog 


take life quite so heavily—one day let us 
just happy’?”’ 

The old amusement features of the fairs fe 
into disrepute beeause grafters often ran them 
and questionable things crept in; but this is 0 
reason for saying that amusement of the righ 
kind is not a worth-while effort. The farme 
has been forced to take a pretty serious-minde 
view of life lately. We think a little irrespo 
sible gaiety would be good for him. Fail 


boards are making a mistake, if they let eda 


cational features erowd out all the fun. 
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FARM FAILURES 
«yf THE farmer had left blue sky stocks 


ceived 
uld be 








rs 

‘oF alone, he would be all right today. Why 
advige# should the government take steps to help the 
'Y. like farmer recoup his gambling losses?’’—This is 
rs "-@ she stock argument that a number of conserva- 
it po tive eastern papers persist in presenting when- 
am ref ever the question of the. passage of a farm 
jecting§  yelief measure by congress comes up. 

It is true enough that the farmers were 
law, it Fleeced of millions of dollars in the days follow- 
al ing the war; but to say that agricultural dis- 
it will aster is confined to those who bought fake 
where stocks is a statement that_ goes several miles 
ld not} Wide of the mark. Just how wide is shown by 
terfepe g the investigation recently completed by the 
e thet, Department of Agriculture. a 
efiteg gf, The Department estimates that about 230,- 
ol thaty 000 farmers in fifteen western states lost their 
jon tof. farms, with or without legal process, between 
v, andy. 1920 and the spring of 1923. Of this number 
he Me.§ only 11,000 lost their property as a result of 
rming unwise investments in enterprises other than 

farming. This is just a trifle less than 5 per 
y coms. cent. 
Narve What happened to the other 95 per cent? 
OW by . Why have agricultural sections steadily de- 
sentae§. clined in prosperity while industrial districts 
-coun§. have been enjoying good times? The answer, 
of course, is that farmers have been producing 
a great volume of products that have sold for 
a low price on the world market, while indus- 
trial districts have been producing manufac- 
essay tured goods that have sold at a high price on a 
domestic market behind a tariff wall. 
value Instead of scolding the farmers because a 
UtlONs I few were unlucky enough to be taken in by 
—had§ blue sky salesmen some years ago, it might be 


exist’ better for these eastern journalists to consider 
some means for making the tariff effective on 


n inte t ° 
farm products, so that the prosperity which 
red te : pass 
“the east is enjoying could be shared by the 
; gave wus 
middle west. 
cratir This is exactly what the MeNary-Haugen 
bill plans to do; but to such papers as the 
d nag Wall Street Journal the bill is ‘‘ McNary social- 
limitl. ism.’’ Words, it will be noted, gain eurious 


pria Meanings when they enter the environs of 


1 theyg the Street. A deflation campaign that en- 
ntem4. Tiches the creditor class at the expense of 
‘oduda. debtors is an example of sound financial pol- 
alloony ley, but a plan that proposes to extend the 


benefits of the tariff to the farmers as well as 
oneralg the industrial districts is a scheme so out- 
; that. Tageous that no titles for it are too harsh. This 
seem 8 the view of Wall Street and of a large sec- 
tion of the industrial east. There is increasing 










ng 





< lemg evidence, however, that it is a view that is not 
wheel Shared by the rest of the United States. 
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D wis IOWA SEED CORN SITUATION 
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HE Iowa séed corn situation is bad, but it 
is not so alarming as to make it necessary 
for Iowg farmers to send to other states for 
s thatf. their seed. . In practically every section of Iowa 
ortai the cheapest and best thing to do is to pick out 
irk iy the seed by careful ear testing or else to buy 
seed which is guaranteed to grow from other 
Iowa farmers whose corn has a-reputation for 

| high yielding ability. 

The worst seed corn situation is in north- 
eastern Iowa. In Benton, Jones and Jackson 
counties, and from there on north, the crib 
corn will only grow on the average about 30 
per cent. These figures are based on reports of 
county agents to the extension department at 
Ames. The seed corn in this section which was 
picked early_will grow about 85 per cent. It is 
evident that those farmers of northeastern Iowa 
who did not pick their seed corn early and store 
it under good conditions should consider buy- 
Ing their seed corn from Iowa farmers in the 
Same latitude but further west in the state. 
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In Kossuth, Clay and Lyon counties in the 
northwestern part of the state the erib corn 
is testing on the average this year about 75 per 
cent. Evidently these farmers and some_of 
their neighbors to the west in southeastern 
South Dakota can get pretty good seed corn 
out of their eribs by ear testing. In central 
and north central Iowa the situation is not as 
good as in northwestern Iowa. It seems that 
in the Reid yellow dent territory in such coun- 
ties as Carroll, Guthrie, Webster, ete., the erib 
corn is germinating only about 50 per cent. In 
southwestern Iowa the crib corn is germinating 
on the average about 75 per cent, but in south- 
eastern Iowa it is only germinating about 55 
per cent. 

As an average for the entire state the crib 
corn this year’ is germinating about 60 per-cent, 
and the corn picked early for seed about 80 per 
cent. Last year and the year before the corn 
picked for seed germinated about 86 per cent. 
No figures are available for any year but this 
year on crib corn. 

The figures herewith presented are not 
guesses but are based on actual tests of nearly 
one hundred thousand ears as reported by coun- 
ty agents to the extension department at Ames. 
It is apparent that the seed corn situation is 
much worse than in the average year, but is 
not so bad as to make it necessary to import 
seed corn from surrounding states. 

Rather than import seed corn from several 
hundred miles away, we would prefer to use 
the home grown corn even tho it only germi- 
nated 60 per cent. If, after careful testing, it 
is found that the home grown corn germinates 
on the average about 60 per cent, it is possible 
to plant it at the raté of five kernels to the hill 
and obtain almost as good a stand and almost 
as good a yield as with corn germinating 95 
per cent planted three kernels to the hill. In 
planting poor seed corn thick, however, it is ab- 
solutely essential to be certain as to just how 
poor the germination really is. If the germina- 
tion is better thar anticipated, the result may. 
be a very thick stand which will cause a high 
percentage of nubbins and rather slow har- 
vesting. 





TANKAGE VS. MINERAL MIXTURE 


OME farmers do not appear to. be quite clear 
as to the relative values and functions of 
tankage and mineral mixtures in the swine ra- 
tion. Recently we have had letters inquiring 
as to whether mineral mixtures can be substi- 
tuted for tankage and whether it will pay to 
feed mixtures of two-thirds tankage and one- 


third mineral or half tankage and half mineral. 

Most farmers know that tankage is fed to 
hogs to supply protein, the element which 
builds muscular tissue and bone, and which 
promotes growth. Mineral matter and growth- 
inducing vitamines are likewise supplied by 
tankage and by certain other feeds, such as al- 
falfa and clover hay and pasture and skim- 
milk. The sole function of a mineral mixture 
in the swine ration is to correct any deficiencies 
in mineral which that ration may have. If the 
ration contains feeds high in mineral, such as 
tankage, skim-milk or alfalfa, there is need for 
relatively little additional minerals. 

Those who have fed minerals very long know 
that hogs eat very small amounts of such feed. 
A year or two ago some breeding gilts on pas- 
ture at the Iowa station at Ames were hand- 
fed minerals at the rate of one-third ounce per 
head per day. At the same time the gilts had 
access to the same mixture in self-feeders. The 
gilts which ran on clover, alfalfa and rape pas- 
ture ate less than half an ounce of the mineral 
per head daily, while the gilts on blue grass 
pasture ate less than’an ounce per head. All 


of the gilts received tankage fed at the rate of, 


a third of a pound per head per day. 
An idea as to the amounts of mineral con- 





sumed under conditions which make for the 
maximum mineral consumption is gained from 
experimental work at the Purdue station where 
hogs were fattened on corn, soy beans and min- 
eral mixtures, no tankage being fed. Here the 
hogs consumed minerals at the rate of one 
pound to every thirty to thirty-five pounds of 
corn and every six pounds of soy beans. Here 
the minerals were added to a ration deficient in 
mineral matter, and the consumption of miner- 
als was higher than it would be under most 
circumstances. Another lot of pigs in these 
Purdue tests were fed corn, tankage and min- 
erals. As an average they ate only one pound 
of mineral to every 300 pounds of corn and ev- 
ery thirty-five pounds of tankage. 

Mineral mixtures have a place in the hog ra- 
tion but they can not be expected to replace 
tankage, soy beans, skim-milk or any other 
protein supplement. Minerals have their great- 
est value for pregnant brood sows and for hogs 
which are being fattened in the dry lot. Hogs 
which run on alfalfa, clover or rape pasture 
have relatively little need for minerals addi- 
tional to that supplied by the pasturage. 

In buying feeds farmers will do well to keep 
in mind that while a hog needs from one-fourth 
to one-half a pound of tankage per day its 
mineral requirements will very likely be less 
than one-tenth of a pound per day. If tank- 
age is fed, the daily mineral requirement will 
be considerably less than a tenth of a pound. 
Above all, remember that minerals can not. take 
the place of protein-rich feeds such as tank- 
age, oil meal, skim-milk, ete. 





FARM PROFITS VS. CORPORATION 
PROFITS 


URING the past two or three years we have 

heard much talk from city business men 
to the effect that the farmer oughtn’t to kick. 
They have pointed out that city business men 
also were hard hit, that the packers lost over 
50 million dollars during the depression, and 
that the farm machinery manufacturers were 
hit even harder. This is all true; certain in- 
dustries closely hooked up with the farmer 
were hit terrifically hard. 

It is worth while for farmers to know that 
in 1923 city corporations made unusually large 
profits. Figures prepared by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank indicate that two hun- 
dred of the leading corporations in the country 
manufacturing practically ‘everything from 
steel and pork to autos and clothing, made a 
profit of 834 million dollars. This 834 million 
dollars compares with 616 million dollars in 
1922, 252 million dollars at the depth of the 
deflation in 1921, and 644 million dollars in 
the very prosperous year of 1919. Farmers 
may not realize it, but.1923 was actually the 
most prosperous year ‘the city people in the 
United States ever enjoyed. Labor had wages 
of greater purchasing power than ever before, 
and most of the city corporations made bigger 
net profits than ever before. Even the rail- 
roads made fairly good profits. 

Farmers have shared in this prosperity in 
the case of those products of which there is no 
great exportable surplus. Fat cattle, lambs, 
wool and butter prices have responded. Hogs 
and wheat have lagged far behind. . 

The city corporations and the city wage earn- 
ers in their great prosperity have no concep- 
tion of the hog and wheat situation. Perhaps 
it will not be until the cities sink into depres- 
sion that the city people will begin to realize 
the part that the misfortunes of the wheat and 
hog farmers have had in bringing about that 
depression. 





National sins are simply an aggregation of indi- 
vidual sins; and the judgments that come upon na- 
tions are the results of departure from the way of 
the living God.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings.” 
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THE REASONS WHY WE GROW BARLEY 


Cite Advantages of Barley as Feed and Nurse Crop 


lowa Farmers 


ARLEY was one of the crops most fre- 
B quently suggested as a substitute for oats 
by farmers who responded to Wallaces’ 
Farmer's call for letters on ‘‘ What to Grow in 
Place of Oats.’’ In the letters received, no oth- 
er crop, with the exception of soy beans, was 
given the endorsement as an oats substitute 
that was accorded to barley. Barley is favored 
because of its cash walue, feeding value and 
efficiency as a nurse crop. 

E. B. Clarke, of Jones county, Iowa, whose 
letter was awarded fourth prize in Wallaces’ 
Farmer's contest, has many good words to say 
for barley. His letter follows: 


Average 35 to 40 Bushels Per Acre 


**Since oats is not a paying crop in the mid- 
dle-west, I believe that a farmer should grow 
only such oats as he will feed on his own farm. 
For the rest of the small grain acreage, barley 
will give better results than oats. We have 
averaged 35 to 40 bushels of barley per acre, 
and it is better in every way for feeding cattle, 
calves and for fattening any kind of stock. 
Barley must be ground for feeding, as it is very 
hard and livestock will not digest and assimi- 
late all of it unless it is grdund or rolled. 

“There is no barley shipped out of here 
worth mentioning; it is all used locally and is 
sold within a few cents per bushel of corn. At 
present the price is 65 cents per bushel. 

**T have found that the best yields of barley 
are obtained on land which is put in a good, 
firm condition. I prefer drilling to broadeast- 
ing, as the seed must be covered to a uniform 
depth to insure good germination. The seed 
being hard, does not sprout as quickly as wheat 
or oats. If dry enough after seeding, it is a 
good plan to go over the field with a roller. 

‘*Barley can be seeded after the oats are out 
of the way in the spring, and it is an especially 
good crop to put on strong ground where oats 


.zood results. 


are liable to lodge. Care should be taken not 
to let the crop get too ripe before cutting. If 
it is cut just after leaving the green stage and 
before the heads drop or turn over, the beards 
will not be so hard to contend with and it will 
shock up much better. Some use a fork in put- 
ting the sheaves in shocks, to avoid the much- 
dreaded beards. 

‘“‘We do not try to stack the straw by hand 
when threshing. We do not let it go to waste, 
however, as it has a feeding value even tho it 
is of no use for bedding, on account of the 
beards. Cattle and horses seem to like it and 
will eat it just like threshed clover. Horses 
and geldings should not be allowed to lie 
around a barley straw stack, as the beards 
cause trouble in the sheath.’’ 

Aug. D. Youngerman, of Floyd county, Iowa, 
likes barley as a nurse crop. He says: 


Best Small Grain for Nurse Crop 


‘‘There is no small grain that makes a better 
nurse crop for clover, as barley is a quick-grow- 
ing cereal, being ripe and ready to eut in time 
to give the clover a chance, with no danger of 
smothering the new seeding. Batley has a fur- 
ther advantage in that it can be seeded later 
than oats, in ease the spring is bad, and it will 
be ready to take off the ground as soon as oats. 
I have seeded it as late as May 15 and gotten a 
good crop. On account of its rapid growth it 
is very seldom that heat will catch barley and 
shrivel the grain. . 

‘*T disk my corn ground twice, first diagon- 
ally and then lengthwise. This evens off the 
ground and makes it-ready to receive the seed, 
Then I sow two. and a fourth bushels of barley 
to the acre, following the seeder with the disk 
and harrow.”’ 

Mr. Youngerman has grown both the Oder- 
brucker and Manchuria Varieties of barley with 
He grinds them and feeds it to 


- —=—= 


hogs and dairy cattle. Occasionally when he 
has had a short hay acreage, he has cut a field 
of barley for hay, mowing it just as the barley 
enters the dough stage. 

William T. Evans, of Marshall county, Towa, 
prefers barley because it will yield more pounds 
of feed per acre than oats. His experience hag 
been that a field which will produce 50 bushelg 
of oats will yield 35 bushels of barley. The 
weight of 35 bushels of barley is 1,680 pounds, 
compared with 1,600 pounds, the weight of 50 
bushels of oats. 


Greater Advantage in Feeding Barley 


The advantage in feeding abilty of the bar. 
ley, however, is greater than the advantage in 
yield in pounds. Mr. Evans grinds barley and 
feeds it extensively to cattle and hogs. He also 
uses it to some extent in feeding horses. Hig 


preference is for the Oderbrucker variety. 


One of the principal objections raised to bar. 
ley is the beards, which render the harvesting 
of the crop somewhat unpleasant. Fred Me. 
Culloch, of Poweshiek eounty, Iowa, who is a 
staunch advocate of barley, believes that if the 
time of cutting is regulated, the harvesting 
need not be such an objectionable task. He 
says: ‘‘Do not wait until the barley is all ripe 
before cutting. If cut at the proper time, a 
field of barley is no more disagreeable to han- 
dle than a field of wheat.’’ 

F’. Stants, of Tama county, Iowa, favors bar- 
ley over oats because barley resists lodging so 
much better than does oats, it withstands pre. 
mature hot weather much better than oats. and 
less seed is required than in the ease of oats. 

These farmers, some of whom have grown 
barley successfully for as long as 16 years, have 
found it profitable to substitute the crop for 
much of their oats acreage. There is little 
question but that many cther Iowa farmers 
could follow their example with profit. 


HINTS ON CLOVER AND GRAIN SEEDING 


Echoes From the. Letter Contest on How to Grow Clover 


e HEAR you've bought the old White 
I place. Well, you'll just starve to death.’’ 
This was rather a discouraging prophecy 
for a neighbor to make to a young farmer start- 
ing out, savs Samuel J. Smith, Taylor county, 
Iowa, in the letter which was awarded fifth 
prize in Wallaces’ Farmer’s contest on ‘‘ How 
I Grew My Best Stand of Clover.’’ 

‘*This place was in a badly rundown condi- 
tion,’’ writes Mr. Smith. ‘‘It had been farmed 
for years without the least care being taken to 
maintain its fertility. Even the cockleburs re- 
fused to grow very well. Eighty acres of it 
rented for $50 the year before we bought it, 
“and prices were high then, too. 


Trying to Get the Clover Started 


‘<Since then I have had quite an experience 
trying to get a good stand of clover. I did not 
try to seed it all down at once, but have bought 
about $50 worth of the very best seed each year 
from a reputable Iowa seed firm. I have tried 
both broadeasting and drilling and have seeded 
with all the different small grains raised in our 
section. Have also tried seeding without a nurse 
crop and have experimented with both early 
and late seeding. 

‘*T have had the best results from my seeding 
the last two years and am planning on seeding 
that way again this year. On this sort of a farm 
I plow the ground in the fall, and as soon as it 
is dry enough in the spring it is harrowed, and 
about the last week in March or as soon after- 
ward as conditions permit, I hitch to the grain 
drill, which has a grass seeder attachment in 
front of the grain box. I set the drill to sow 


one and a half bushels of early oats per acre 
and set the attachment to sow about ten pounds 
of clover seed per acre. 


I make it a point to 


drill shaHowly. For the past two or three years 
when I harvested the oats I have had to run the 
binder pretty high to keep from eutting off the 
clover. It surely makes a farmer feel good to 
see a good stand of clover. 

‘*One patch of land on this place was excep- 
tionally thin when I got it. Being right along 
the road, I was anxious to insure a good stand, 
so I rented a manure spreader and gave it a 
good covering during the winter. Say, the way 
that ground did blossom! A neighbor passing 
along one day said, ‘Sam, if you just had it all 
like that, you would be well fixed.’ That en- 
eouraged me to get more manure on that field 
and on the rest of the farm.’’ 

Analysis of the letters reecived in the con- 
test give an interesting insight into the eultural 
methods employed by middle-western farmers 
in growing clover. These letters Indicate about 
a three-to-one majority for broadeasting over 
drilling as a method of seeding small grain in 
clover. About half the men reporting seed their 
grain and grass seed separately, while the oth- 
ers seed the two at one operation. A consider- 
able proportion of those who seed the grain and 
clover at the same time use the grass seed at- 
tachment for the clover seed. Many of those 
who seed the clover and nurse crop at different 
times seed on fall wheat, altho some use this 
method when oats are used, disking in the oats 
and then seeding the clover. 


Disking and Harrowing the Seed Bed 


The favorite preparation before seeding ap- 
pears to be a thoro double disking. Some disked 
but once and used the harrow a time or two 


before seeding. After the seed is in, the most 


popular method of handling the ground is to 
harrow once or twice, according to the letters. 


About 50 per cent of the men consider one har- 
rowing enough at this time. About 30 per cent 
harrow twice, and about 20 per cent believe it 
best to disk once or twice, usually following the 
disk with the harrow. About 10 per cent re- 
ported using the roller with good success on 
clover ground. 

Probably the greatest diversity of opinion 
was on the rate of seeding. Recommendations 


varied from five to fifteen pounds of red clover | 
alone. All rates from seven to ten pounds have | 


many adherents, but not a great many use over 
ten pounds. When timothy or alsike is added 
to the red clover, the amount of seed used is 
nearly always greater than in the case of red 
clover alone. 
eight to fifteen pounds. 


April 1 Average Date of Seediftg 


Among these middle-western farmers. the av- 
erage date of seeding seems to be about April 1. 
Those who seed on wheat seed in early March, 
while those who seed with oats or barley usually 
seed as soon as the ground can be worked. 

Oats is the nurse crop used by about 55 per 
cent of those reporting. Nearly 75 per cent of 


- these specified early oats as the best for a nurse 


crop. Almost 40 per cent seed their clover on 
winter wheat, while about 8 per cent prefer 
barley and a few use -winter rye or spring 
wheat. 

Many of the farmers advise clipping the clo- 
verslate in the summer to kill weeds and pre- 
vent the clover from going to seed. Opinion 
is divided on the advisability of pasturing. 


About two-thirds look with disfavor on any 


pasturing the first year, while the other third 


the stand. 


believe that light pasturing would not harm 
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| FACTS ON THE McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Why the Bill Is Needed, What It Provides and How It Would Work . 





What does the Corn Belt farmer 
" need? 

Better prices for what he has to 
gell. Better prices for farm prod- 
gets mean not only greater pros- 

rity for the farmer but greater 
prosperity for the ‘corn belt busi- 
ness man, the corn belt banker and 
the manufacturer who supplies 
Prices of farm prod- 
nets ought to go up to a point 
where 100 pounds of hogs or a, 


ful. 





McNary-Haugen bill. 


this article. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Hundreds of letters have come to us, asking questions about the 
We have seen scores of editorials, circulars, 
testimony from hostile sources criticizing the measure. 
material has helped to frame the accompanying article. 
have answered the questions and met the criticisms that have been 
presented # 

If you do not already have a clear idea of the bill, read over 
Show it to those of your neighbors who are still doubt- 
Circulars containing reprints of this article have been made 
up and will be sent to anyone who wants extra copies. 


All this 
In it we 


$40.more than he gets today, and 
for this increase he would pay the 
export corporation $10, leaving 
him $30 to the good. 


If the Export Corporation does not 
need all of this dollar per hun- 
dred to finance the exporting of 
surplus pork, will the farmer get 
the balance back? ~ 


Yes. Whatever surplus is left in 
the fund at the end of the year 








pushel of wheat will buy at least as 
much as they did before the war. 


Where do wheat and pork stand now? 

Wheat is selling at a little above the pre-war 
and heavy hogs at about 8 per cent below the 
pre-war average. Farmers are getting these 
low prices because they are producing more 
wheat and more pork than the American con- 
sumer can use. . The surplus, therefore, has to 
be sold to Europe, and Europe can afford to 
pay only a low price for it. This surplus sold 
abroad at a low price sets the price for the 


- goods sold at home. 


Why doesn’t the tariff help? 

It does on goods like butter and wool, of 
which we do not produce a surplus for export. 
Butter is 35 per cent above the pre-war price; 
wool is 78 per cent above the pre-war. The tar- 
iff, framed as it is at present, can keep up a 
higher price on products that are consumed en- 
tirely in this country. On those products of 
which a surplus is sold abroad, however, the 
tariff has very little effect. 


But prices of manufactured goods are high— 
Why don’t these people have the same trou- 
bles as the producers of wheat and pork? 
There are two ways in which manufacturers 

keep their products selling at a high price: 
They may restrict production to domestic needs 
so they can get the full benefit of the tariff, 
or they may organize their sales system so well 
that they can maintain a high price here, and 
at the same time dump their surplus abroad for 
what it will bring, and still make a profit on 
the entire business. Both these plans are being 
worked suecessfully by manufacturers today. 


Why can’t farmers do the same thing? 
They can. Reduction of production, however, 


- is difficult, and some farm groups do not favor 


ity It would take some time and many farmers 
would have gone into bankruptey before it 
could be worked out. Again, farmers’ cd-opera- 
tives are not yet strong enough to be able to 
practice the manufacturer’s method of dump- 
ing the surplus abroad. In a few years they 
may be able to do this; but if the farmer waits 
for co-operatives to gain that much strength 
before he takes any action, it means several 
more years of low prices. 


What can we do to get higher prices now? 

We can create a government corporation to 
buy up the surplus of such farm products as 
wheat and pork, dump this surplus abroad for 
what it will bring, charge the cost of dumping- 
back to the producer, and so maintain a high 
domestie price that will give the farmer the 
full protection of the tariff. A bill to create 
such a government corporation is now before 
congress. It is called the MeNary-Haugen bill, 
and follows the recommendations presented by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace in his annual 
report to the president. 


If this dumping system worked so as to 
make higher prices at home, why wouldn’t 
the foreign producers of foodstuffs ship 
their goods into this country and break the 
market? 

_ The MeNary-Haugen bill provides for rais- 

ing the tariff rates high enough on the farm 


‘products affected to keep out imports from 
‘abroad. 


If the Government Export Corporation buys 
surplus wheat and pork, what prices will 
it pay? 

The price to be paid is based on the pre-war 
purchasing power of these products. In the 
case of wheat, if the corporation were in opera- 
tion today, the price at Chicago would he about 
$1.60 per bushel; in the case of hogs about 
$11.50 per hundred pounds. 


Does this mean that the farmer would get these 

prices in cash? . 

No. The farmer, if he is going to dump 
goods abroad, as the manufacturer has been 
doing, must, like the manufacturer, pay the cost 
of dumping. At a price of $11.50 per hundred 
for hogs, probably $1 would be paid over to the 
export corporation to absorb the losses on about 
two billion pounds of pork exported. The farm- 
er would receive $10.50 in cash, and for the 
other dollar which is to cover the loss on the 
exportable surplus he would ‘receive a serip 
receipt. 


What would be included in the cost of dump- 
ing the surplus? 

The export corporation would pay at the 
rate of about $11.50 a hundred for the surplus 
pork, and would today be able to sell this sur- 
plus abroad at around $7.50 per hundred. This 
would be a loss of $4 a hundred on the surplus 
sold. In addition to this, there would be 
charged, up to the farmer the expenses of the 
corporation in handling this foreign trade. As- 
suming that 20 per cent of our pork is not 
needed by home consumers and must be sold 
abroad, this would mean that the farmer would 
sell 80 per cent of his hogs at around $11.50 a 
hundred and 20 per cent at around $7.50. The 
net return to the farmer, therefore, would be a 
little over $10.50 a hundred. In other words, 


on 1,000 pounds of hogs the farmer would get 





BRIEFLY, THE McNARY-HAUGEN 
BILL PROVIDES FOR 


1. Buying surplus wheat, pork or other , 
staples at a price set at a point which will 
give these products buying power equal to 
that enjoyed before the war. (In the case 
of hogs, the resulting cash price to farmers 
would now probably be between $10 and 
$11 per hundred at Chicago.) 


2. Seiling this surplus abroad at the 
world price. 


3. Taking the resulting loss out of a 
fund made up by a tax on all of these par- 
- ticular farm products sold, thus discourag- 
ing over-production and permitting. the 
farmers to take a loss on a small fraction 
of their crop in order to get good prices 
on the rest. 
4. Adjusting the tariff so that imports 
from abroad will not injure the domestic 
market. 


This plan makes the tariff effective on 
products of which a surplus is now de- 
pressing the home price. It also does for 
the farmers what they are not able to do 
for themselves, by forming a general pool 
thru which they can obtain fair prices. 











would be pro-rated back to the 
farmers, on the basis of the number 
of pounds of hogs sold or the number of bushels 
of grain sold, just as farmers’ elevators now 
pay patronage dividends. At the end of the 
year the export corporation would announce 
the amount of refund tq be made for each dol- 
lar of serip, and the farmer could cash his serip 
at his postoffice. Even if this refund should 
be only a few cents, or none at all, the farmer 
would have the advantage of getting between 
#3 and $4 per hundred more for his hogs than 
he got before the corporation started in busi- 
ness. The amount of the refund on the dollar 
he turns over to the export corporation is a 
rather minor matter. 


Will scrip be used in transactions between 

farmers? . 

It has been agreed by the supporters of the 
bill that an amendment will be adopted making 
it unnecessary to use serip in edse of transae- 
tions between farmers up to $100, Stock that is 
not sold for slaughter is likewise exempted 
from the provisions of the bill, 


How does the Export Corporation figure out 
the price at which it buys this surplus for 
export? 

Take hogs for example: The corporation will 
take the actual pre-war average price of hogs 
for the years 1905 to 1914, inelusive. This fig- 
ure for March is $7.19. It would note the gen- 
eral price level during the pre-war peried and 
at the present time. Today the price level (De- 
partment of Labor index) is 59.5 per cent 
above the pre-war. The corporation will then 
set a buying price that will give hogs today the 
same purchasing power that they had before 
the war. This would make a price of about, 
$11.50 for March, 1924. Pre-war prices of hogs, 
the pre-war general price level, and the present 
price level are matters of record in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Would this be a maximum price? 

It is neither a maximum nor a minimum 
price. The McNary-Haugen bill is not a price- 
fixing measure. The price figured out as noted 
above is simply set at a point that will insure 
producers of wheat and pork getting tariff pro- 
tection. The price is not the actual price the 
farmer will receive. If he produces a big sur- 
plus, the cost of dumping will go up and he 
will have to pay more into the export pool to 
finance it. If he does not produce a surplus 
and business in the United States is prosper- 
ous, the demand may be such that the price 
may rise above the pre-war ratio price. 


Is there danger of over-production as a result 
of the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill? 
If it were a price-fixing measure there would 

be great danger of over-production. As it 

stands, however, the price to the farmer is 
largely based on whether or not he has a big 
surplus to export. With a big surplus the price 
automatically goes down; with a small surplus 
or no surplus it goes up. The difference be- 
tween the situation under the McNary-Haugen 
bill and at present is that the farmer gets the 
advantage of the tariff, and has his surplus 
sold abroad by an export pool instead of in 
the unorganized way the surplus is handled 
now. This difference (Concluded on page 9) 
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points, respectively. Similarly, the ratio 
for the ancestors of third prize winners is 16, 
8 and 4 points. 

It will be-noted that the points credited to 
the bulls at each of the five shows are given in 
separate columns. When these are combined 
for the five-vear period, Avondale leads all 
other Shorthorn sires with a total of 454 points. 
Many of these were gained at the shows of 1919 
and 1920. During each of the past three years, 
Avondale has been surpassed, but for the five 
years combined his lead is unquestioned. 


STIFF FIGHT AHEAD OVER EXPORT BILL 


Missouri and Indiana Swing Into Line Behind McNary-Haugen Measure 


ASHINGTON,'*D. C.—The fight over 

the MeNary-Haugen bill, the only farm 

help measure that has any chance of 
becoming a law, waxes hotter. The battle lines 
are being better organized and more sharply 
drawn. In support of the measure, heavy re- 
inforcements arrived from the country last 
week, coming from Missouri, Minnesota, Illi- 
nois and other states. Hirth, of Missouri; Mur- 
phy, of Minnesota; Thompson, of Illinois, and 
Brown, of Indiana, represent real armies in 
those states. George Peek, of the Moline Plow 
Company, one of the original promoters of the 
principles of this bill, appeared before the com- 
mittee with the others and made a strong state- 
ment. He is typical of a number of enlight- 
ened manufacturers, bankers and business men, 
who see that something must be done to give 
the farmer a square deal. A meeting of the 
supporters of the bill was held a few nights 
Since, and a definite program was agreed upon. 
This meeting was attended by representatives 
of all the farm organizations as well as senators 
and congressmen. 


American Farm Bureau Active 


President Bradfute, of the Farm Bureau, has 
been here, .For a time there was a general feel- 
ing that altho many of the state Farm Bureaus 
were for the bill, the national organization rep- 
resented by Mr. Silver was not very aggressive. 
That situation seems to have changed. Both 
Bradfute and Silver are active with the others. 
Charles Brand, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, spent three or four days testifying before 
the house committee, explaining the bill and 
answering questions. 

While the forces favoring the bill have been 
at work, the opposing forees have not been idle 
by any means. They are calling in recruits 
from all directions. They are flooding the mails 


Many points credited to Avondale fall to him 
thru the winnings of his grandsons and grand- 
daughters and thru descendants in the third 
generation. The same is trueof Whitehall Sul- 
tan, Villager, Sultan Stamp, Cumberland’s 
Last and other bulls which Shorthorn breeders 
will recognize as having been in service from 
five to fifteen vears ago. In the case of young- 
er bulls, such as Rodney, Royal Cup and others, 
the points have been largely received thru the 
Winnings of sons and daughters. 


and telegraph wires with protests. They are 
laboring with individual members of congress. 
They are bringing pressure on them from be- 
hind. And they have made some impression on 
the honse committee on agriculture. That com- 
mittee may report out the bill, but a number of 
members will be against it. It looks now as if 
the bill may pass the senate, but may be de- 
feated in the house. Powerful forces are put- 
ting everything possible in the way of its en- 
actment. 

If this bill is defeated, it is certain that noth- 
ing worth while in the way of help for the ag- 
ricultural situation will be acted on by con- 
gress. There is a large number of other bills in 
congress, but they will not be considered. Too 
much time is being taken up on matters of far 
less importance. 

It was given out at the White House that 
those in control of the ten million dollar fund 
raised to lend to the banks in the northwest 
would be expected to see that some of this is 
lent to farmers who want to buy dairy eows 
and other livestock and get into more diversi- 
fied farming. There is no reason why this 
should not be done, and done just as well as 
if the Norbeck-Burtness loan bill had passed. 


Surfeited With Sensational Stuff 


However the country at large may feel about 
it, Washington is getting good and sick of the 
sensational stuff that is being published by 
pages every day as a result of the senate inves- 
tigating committees. Most of it is nothing more 
than a rehash of the scandalous gossip that has 
been floating about for a long time. The feel- 
ing is that there ought to be the most thoro 
investigation of everything that has the ap- 
pearance of corruption or malfeasance on the 
part of government employes from cabinet of- 
ficers down, but the character of some of the 
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veal, however. that a number of descend. # 
ants of these two bulls were prominent factors ® 
in the three most recent shows. Revolution 
and Double Dale, sons of Avondale, appear well 7 
up in the table, while Sultan Supreme, a grand- 








son, is also found among the top twenty sires, § This 
In addition to these descendants of Whitehall off farr 
Sultan and Avondale, there also appear in the ™@rester 
table Sultan Stamp, a son of Lespedeza Sultan, *#for th« 
a grandson of Whitehall Sultan. It thus ap. 99> * 
pears from the table that the Whitehall Sultan- Bor 
Avondale group of (Concluded on page 14) @p,. pi) 
good p 
liffere: 
the vo 
Blitions 
Washit 
mingty i 

thru. 
witnesses and:of much of the testimony is not Whe is 
such as to inspire great confidence. Appar- @ Hast 
ently, in such a period of sensationalism as @nancia 
now exists, the mere breath of unfounded sus Me » 
picion is enough to smirch the reputation of an” e.. : 
honest man. It is not a wholesome situation. ag 
A section of the shipping act provides that @Why a 
reduced railroad rates may be given on thru @ '"9! 
shipments of goods for export or import, pro- § Som 
vided that they are carried on American ships. 7 om on 
This section of the act has not yet been used, | woe 
but just recently the shipping board called; boing 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission tO #ipumbe 





enforce the provision, on the ground that there @had a: 
are now enough American ships to meet the ipo long 
demand. The new rates will go into effect @body « 
May 20. This announcement has ereated a @then t 
great stir in shipping circles in England and the bil 
Japan, and vigorous protests have been filed.” lead tc 
It now looks as if it may result in a good deal win t 
of friction, but no one yet knows just what is § ing? 
going to happen. Yes, 
genera 

Rate Reduction Argued Last Week e-wa 

The case before the Interstate Commerce ee bu 
Commission: brought to secure a reduction in| oa 
grain and hay railroad rates in eight of the @.. ,, 
middle-western states, of which Iowa is one, @yena, 
was argued last week. Two years ago, the Why | 
commission granted a reduction in such rates ~ “fl “ 


for the avowed purpose of restoring a more Pac 
normal relationship between these rates and . a. 
the rates on other commodities. Then a little hh... . 
later the commission granted a horizontal re- 
duction in rates on other commodities, but 
excepted grain and hay, thus again destroy-4 
ing the. relationship. The present ease was 
brought for the purpose of getting this reduc- 
tion restored. : : 

While the house agricultural committee ha) 
been holding hearings (Concluded on page 14) | 
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Beg make a higher basic price for 
‘Byrm products; but the exact amount 
the farmer will receive will be deter- 
‘ined by his judgment in adjusting 
seduction to demand. 
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S PPOs Byow does lowa stand on the bill? 

ering The entire congressional delegation 
'€ OF Gi, for the measure. The governor of 
years, . jowa and all the members of both 
\ethod Bouses of the legislature signed a pe- 
1 opt. Mgtion to congress, asking for its pas- 
time,. ae The state republican conven- 
show [tion the only state political convention 





j up to this time, also endorsed the 
pill. 

How do lowa farmers stand on the 
measure? 

The McNary-Haugen bill has been 
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1919. Bendorsed by locals of the Farmers’ Un- 
most jon, the State Society of Equity, the 
thorn) |Grange and the Farm Bureau. The 
_ Helflowa Farm Bureau Federation at its 
1999.4 annual convention \endorsed the bill, 
_\. ‘Bond its president and secretary made a 
ation” a * 2 
“strip to Washington té urge its pas- 
ranks | gage upon congress. The Corn Belt 
w@Meat Producers’ Association has en- 
table, Bgorsed the bill, and its president ap- 
ndale,y peared before the senate and house 
ition-s#eommittees in support of the measure. 







past ®§The Iowa Farmer Grain Dealers at 
|] re. t§their annual convention urged the pas- 
cend. ig sage of the McNary-Haugen bill. Thou- 
ctorg #g Sands of Iowa farmers have written to 
ution us and to the congressional delega- 
well tion, endorsing the proposition. 


rand- 
sires, This depends largely on the amount 
ehall eff farm support it gets. The north- 
1 the western states are strongly lined up 
Itan, #gfor the measure. The western corn 
; ap. é@belt states favor it; but the east is de- 
Itan- 4 tidedly hostile and the eastern part of 

14 the corn belt is not solidly lined up for 
14) the bill. Since cotton is selling at a 
good price now, the south is rather in- 
lifferent. If the farm states show by 
the volume of letters, resolutions, pe- 
titions and telegrams that go in to 
Washington that they are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the bill, it will go 
thru. 


Who is opposing the bill? 







as the bill a chance to pass? 





















; not 


ypar- @ Eastern manufacturers, western fi- 
n ag Mnancial interests, the grain exchanges, 
suse the packers, the livestock exchanges 
f an and afew farm papers. Two codépera- 
-” tive associations have opposed it. 
that @Why are eastern manufacturers fight- 
thru, ing it? 
pro- Some of them are not. Those that 
hips. @ell to farmers are mostly in favor of 
ised the bill. They realize that the more 
led money the farmer_has, the more he is 
i Boing to buy from them. However, a 
n to, number of eastern manufacturers have 
here @fhad a monopoly on tariff protection for 
the @iso long that they seem to feel that no- 
‘fect @body else has a right to share in it. 
1d @ @Then they also seem to be afraid that 
and ‘lhe bill will raise the cost of living and 
‘led. ead to an increase in wages. 
deal Will the bill increase the cost of liv- 
at is @ ing? 
Yes, about 1 per cent. Wages in 
general are about twice as high as the 
egfre-war, while food costs in the aver- 
erce “mse budget are only 50 per cent higher. 
n in?” increase in the cost of food is not 
thes nfair to the worker. Labor leaders, 
onda Sa matter of fact, have approved the 
th ®cNary-Haugen bill. 
ates Why have the two codperative associa- 
nore tions opposed the bill? 
and — They seem to be unfamiliar with its 
ittle 4 Provisions and to be afraid that the’ ex- 
ran ort corporation will in some way put 
: @them out of business. It should be 
but Bhoted, however, that the bill provides 
roy- @#hat the corporation is to deal only in 
was @e exportable surplus. It is not to 
interfere in the least with the market- 





duc- 

4 = processes within the country and 
an not in any way hamper the devel- 
bment of coéperatives. The majority 
the codperative associations, of 







Facts on the McNary-Haugen 


(Continued from page 7) 





Bill 


course, are strongly in favor of the 
measure. 


What objections do the grain ex- 
changes make? 


They are afraid the act will result 
in cutting down the volume of the 
transactions in futures. Commission 
men get a large part of their income 
from dealing in futures; and while the 
bill will not eliminate future trading 
entirely, by narrowing the range of 
price fluctuations it will make dealing 
in futures less profitable. At the pres- 
ent time the Chicago Board of Trade 
handles about forty times as much 
business in wheat futures as it does 
in actual grain. It handles about sev- 
enty times as much “paper” corn as it 
does actual corn. If this speculation 
were to be checked, a bunch of grain 
speculators would be driven out of 
business. Naturally: the grain ex- 
changes are fighting the bill. 


Will reduction in the volume of fu- 
ture trading hurt the farmer? 


No. Dealing in futures. will con- 
tinue, but there will be less chance for 
manipulation, consequently less chance 
for large profits, and therefore the 
men who specialize in straight spec- 
ulation will change to other fields of 
gambling. Under the McNary-Haugen 
bill there will be just as much chance 
for legitimate hedging as there is now, 
altho the need for hedging will be 
much less, due to the greater stability 
of the market. 


Why are the packers fighting the bill? 


They claim it will put the govern- 
ment in the packing business. Per- 
haps it-will, but that depends entirely 
on the way the packers act. The bill 
provides that the corpération under 
ordinary circumstances is to buy pork 
products, because no live hogs are ex- 
ported. Suppose the packers try to 
keep for themselves that three or four 
dollars a hundred increase in prices, 
instead of passing it on to the farmer 
in the shape of higher prices for hogs 
on foot. If the packers act in this 
fashion, the export corporation is 
given the power to go into the packing 
business and make the packers come 
to time. 


Why are Wall Street interests against 
the bill? 


Wall Street interests, by forcing de- 
flation at a time when the farmer was 
heavily in debt, are making the farmer 
pay back almost two dollars for every 
dollar he borrowed. Prices were high 
when the farmer went in debt and 
money cheap; now prices on farm 
products are low and money dear. 
After these debts have been paid in 
dear money, then Wall Street will be 
ready for another inflation. It is not 
ready yet. The MeNary-Haugen bill 
works toward a higher price level and 
offers a chance of paying out on farm 
debts in dollars of the same value as 
these borrowed. 


Why are a few farm papers fighting 
the McNary-Haugen bill? 


We don’t-know. They probably have 
their reasons. We can’t see why any 
paper that sincerely has the interests 
of the farmer at heart should object 
to a plan that provides for an increase 
to the farmer of $3 or $4 a hundred on 
his hogs and an increase of 50 cents 
to 60 cents a bushel on his wheat. 





Mendenhall’s Dent Corn 


L. H. Mendenhall of Dallas county, 
Iowa, whose corn was first a year 
ago in the south central section of 
the state corn yield contest and fifth 
this year and first as an average of 
the two years, writes’ us concerning 
his corn. It is not pure Black corn as 
we stated in our issue of Feb. 8, but 
is a cross of the Black strain of Reid 
with the Cook strain of Reid. 














All-Day Conflagration 
shows Fire-Chief new points 
about Ford Lubrication 


TEXAS town* has two 

Ford fire trucks. A fire 
started in the morning. It raged 
all day. The Post Office and 
several business buildings were 
destroyed. 

Truck Number One, lubri- 
cated by a well-known oil, went 
to work—pumping, hard, con- 
tinuous work—at 6:30 A. M. 
By 9 o’clock the engine was 
seriously overheated. The water 
was boiling. In the two and one 
half hours a gallon and a half of 
oil was consumed. 

The crank-case was drained 
and a different oil poured in. 
Within 30 minutes the engine 
again badly overheated and the 
water boiled. 

In desperation, a third brand 
of oil was tried. This, too, 
lasted only 30 minutes. When 
the drain plug was removed the 
oil ran out and “‘ foamed up like 
a batch of hot molasses.” 


“E” Thrives on Hard Jobs 
The Fire Chief was then urged 
to use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 
A gallon of ‘‘E” went into the 
Ford engine at 11 o’clock. The 
engine ran continuously until 
7 that night—on the same oil 
plus about a quart more. No 
overheating. No boiling. ‘‘ The 
boys could tend to the hose 
instéad of the engine.” 
® Name of the town on request. 


: Tractor Lubrication 


The correct engine lubricant for 
the FORDSON TRACTOR is 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” in summer 
and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in win- 
. The correct oil for all other 
tractors is specified in our chart. 


ter 
Ask for it at your dealer’s. 


Address our nearest branch: 
New York (Main Office) Minneapolis 
Boston St. Louis 


Des Moines 


Bos 
ladel Dallas 


Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


il q 








Milwaukee 
Buffalo” 


Oklahoma City 

Peoria 
Albany 

Kansas City, Mo. Rosdand, gr 


Truck Number Two went 
through the same difficulty and 
got the same welcome relief 
from Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E.” 


What “E” Offers Your Ford 
Some of the marked benefits of 
using Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ 
in a Ford engine are these. Less 
carbon; better bearing lubrica- 
tion; positive and immediate 
clutch engagement and disen- 
gagement; thorough lubrication 
of transmission sleeves, gears 
and bearings; thoro=h lubri- 
cation of every frictional 
surface. 

For the differential of your 
Ford car use Gargoyle Mobiloil 


“CC” or Mbobilubricant as 
specified by the Chart of 
Recommendations. 

Fair Retail Price 


30c A Quart from Bulk 


When the dealer sells a quart of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil from bulk for less 
than 30c, he does not make his fair, 
reasonable profit. Lower prices often 
accompany subsitution of low-quality 
oil for genuine Gargoyle Mobiloil. 
Prices areslightly higher in Canada, 
the Southwest, and the Far West. 











VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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GENERAL NEWS SECTION 


Items of Interest From All Over the World for Busy Farm Folks 


THE PENNSYLVANIA railroad sys- 

tem has announced an increase of 
6.2 per cent over the present wage 
scale. The order will affect some 32,- 
000 employes in the train service. 





DR. WIEDFELT, the German ambas- 
sador to the United States, will prob- 
ably leave his post in Washington 
some time in July. He will probably 
resume his old place in the manage- 
ment of the Krupp works at Essen. 
GREENLAND IS GOING to have four 
radio stations installed this spring. 
The contract was let by the govern- 
ment thru a Danish firm. This action 
on the part of the government is great- 
ly appreciated in shipping and meteor- 
ological circles. 
THE LARGEST and most perfect tur- 
quoise in. the world was recently 
presented to the Chicago Field muse- 
um by the Grand Vizier of Persia. The 
gem is about the size of a small hen’s 
egg and is approximately the same 
shape. It weighs about 400 karats. 
The gem has quite a remarkable his- 
tory and was a family heirloom. 
CHIEF JUSTICE WILBUR of the Cali- 
fornia supreme court has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy. Jus- 
tice Wilbur is a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis 
and has always been a constant stu- 
dent and observer of naval affairs. His 
friends point out that this combination 
of technical and legal training gives 
him an ideal equipment for the job. 





NEARLY THIRTY foreign experts are 

to be emploved by the Turkish gov- 
ernment to work with the various min- 
isterial departments. A sum of money 
to meet the expense involved appears 
in the 1924 budget. This move is right 
in line with that of many of the other 
Balkan states who have engaged for- 
eigners, many of them Americans, to 
extricate them from their difficulties. 


GREAT BRITAIN does not. contem- 

plate any reduction in the size of 
her army for the coming vear, in spite 
of the fact that her army appropria- 
tions were reduced seven million 
pounds. Most of the saving, however, 
will be effected because of the with- 
drawal of troops from far distant colo- 
nies and their location nearer their 
base of supplies. 





TWO PROMINENT Catholic prelates 

in this country are soon to be made 
cardinals by the pope at Rome. Arch- 
bishop Mundelin, of Chicago and Arch- 
bishop Hayes, of New York, have ar- 
rived in Rome and have had confer- 
ences with the pope preparatory to 
receiving their red caps. Archbishop 
Mundelin will be the youngest member 
of the College of Cardinals. 





THE WIDOW OF LENINE has been 

retained by the government in sev- 
eral important government bureaus. 
Chiefly she will work along educa- 
tional lines in an effort to reflect her 
husband's ideas. It was one of the 
principal theories of Lenine that by 
careful training of the youth of the na- 
tion the next generation could be 
brought up to consider communism as 
natural and desirable. 





THE FORMER CROWN PRINCE of 

Germany has become so impover- 
ished by the fall of the mark that he 
has been obliged to go to work. He 
has appealed to the German govern- 
ment to let him go into business in 
Berlin and the request has been grant- 
ed. William is now living at the home 
of bis brother in Potsdam and he has 
gone into the selling end of the farm 
machinery business. 





A COMPLAINT charging eight ¢com- 

panies with forming a radio monop- 
oly has been drawn up by the federal 
trade commission, it is announced by 
Grover A. Whalen, commissioner 6éf 
plant and structures, who said he had 
received a communication from the 
federal body. 





FRENCH CRITICS are finding their 

answer to the British charges of 
French militaristic policy by pointing 
to the increase that England has made 
in the past few years in her Mediter- 
ranean fleet and her coming maneu- 
vers off the French coast between 
France and her African colonies. The 
French also make the charge that the 
Rome disarmament conference failed 
because England played too much pol- 
itics. 





WALTER J. KIRKWOOD, 50, of Phila- 
delphia, has offered to go to the elec- 
tric chair in place of a young murderer 


THE’ WINNERS. of the Roosevelt 

medal for distinguished service this 
year are Elihu Root, for distinguished 
service in the administration of public 
office; Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
for the development of public law, and 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for his leadership 
of youth and the development of Amer- 
ican character. 





GRASSHOPPERS have become such a 

menace to the Argentine region that 
the government is going to spend $10,- 
000,000 for their eradication. The 
method used is to erect barricades be- 
hind ditches into which the oncoming 
swarms of grasshoppers are trapped 


and then bvrned. This method has 
been successfully, used in South Af- 
rica. In the northern and more sparse- 


ly settled provinces the government is 
experimenttmg with gas from air- 
planes. Galvanized iron sheets, hooks 
and angle irons are used in the con- 
struction of the barricades. 





his hay and corn gone up in smoke; 
there is no doubt that he-is broke. 
shining flivvers bright and new, 
is feeling blue. 


day that someone 


their noisome “coffin nails” 
less soul must pay the freight. 





and dance around and watch things burn. 


his horses have their 
His harness, 
all perished sadly in the flames; 


What caused this sad mischance and grief? They told me on the following 
dropped a cigarette up in the hay-mow 
really ought to be a place to keep these careless, senseless dubs who smoke 
and care not where they cast the stubs. 

and clean away the eee mess, because a jay 
with empty pate commits a deed of carelessness.—H. . 


FIRE 


Tho fire's a useful 
servant, there are times, 
I make no doubt. when 
it's easier to start one 
than it is to put it out. 
We're called from out 
our downy beds some 
stormy winter night, 
awakened by the cry of 
“Fire !”’ alarmed and 
filled with fright. We 
rush pell-mell into the 
street. and wildly gaze 
around, to find Sam 
Simpson’s livery barn is 


burning to the ground. 
Ve scoot around 
‘midst flame and smoke, 
our night clothes flap- 
ping in the air, each 
man in someone else’s 
way. and no one getting 
anywhere. "Tis court 
week at the county seat, 
and haif the men are 
out of town; the fire de- 
partment’s on the blink, 
the hook and ladder 
truck’s broke down. The 
water in our Wells is low, 
the town pump isn’t 
worth a durn; we wring 
our fingers in despair, 
Poor Sammy's business is a wreck, 
tails burned off; 
and wagonettes._and 
no wonder he 


carts 


on the hay. There 
Some luck- 


- Fort. 











sentenced to so die. He believes the 
young man could be of great use to his 
state in the future and should get off 
with a sentence of ten or fifteen years. 
Mr. Kirkwood stated that he was in 
poor health and did not see that he 
could be of any use whatever as he 
could not hold a job. He ever offered 
to pay his own carfare to the place of 
execution. The board of parole was 
obliged to inform him that there was 
no provision in the law that would per- 
mit such a substitution. 





THE HOUSE HAS PASSED its third 

bonus bill within the last four years. 
The bill will shortly be placed before 
the senate for consideration. The bill 
provides for a cash payment to those 
entitled to less than $50 in compen- 
sation and a paid-up insurance policy 
to those who are entitled to more 
than that. The adjustment is made on 
a basis of a dollar a day for home 
service and one dollar and a quarter 
a day for foreign service, the first 
sixty days being excluded from any 
eompensation. The bill received eigh- 
ty-two more votes than was necessary 
for a two-thirds majority. 





THE BRITISH NAVAL BASE project 
at Singapore has been postponed for 
one year. The premier is strongly ad- 
verse to it on account of its huge cost, 
but the New Zealand and Australian 
governments as well as the admirality 
circles are of course of the opinion 
that such a naval base is necessary to 
the protection of British oriental trade 
routes. Political circles are predict- 
ing that a conservative or liberal gov- 
ernment will decide ultimately on the 
enterprise and that the labor govern- 
ment can not last over twelve months. 


OFFICIALS -of the Japanese imperial 

household have announced that 
there is no hope for the mikado ever 
regaining his mental faculties. The 
long retirement of the ruler gave rise 
to much speculation; some of his sub- 
jects asserted that he was dead. The 
mikado has suffered from a gradual 
loss of memory and inability to concen- 
trate on any subject. His physical 
condition would indicate, however, 
that he might live for many years. 
The prince regent performs the offi- 
cial duties of his father. 


oF 


THE TRIAL of Adolph Hitler 





ALL 

















General Ludendorff on a charge 
treason fails to bring out any ym 
important facts beyond what was 










erally known at the time. Effems 
have been made on the part of 
defense to make it appear as tho 













were only followers of the leaderay 





of Generals Von Kahr and Von 
sow. General Von Lossow has refyes 
to appear in court and has aired 
been fined ten gold marks for cop. 
tempt of court. Counsel for the de 
fense have requested that a bench 
warrant for General Von Lossow fg 
issued so as to bring him forcibly intg 
the court. 









WHO IS THE OWNER of the elab 

orate mansion formerly the prop 
erty of the imperial Russian goverp. 
ment? The building, which is locateg 
only a short distance from the White 
Hovse, is one of the most valuable} 
pieces of property in the city of 


Washington. In the days when the 
Tromenoff government flourished, the 
building stood ovt as the most elab 


orate and expensive of all the foreign 
embassies. When the Kerensky re 
gime was recognized, the property wag 
put in its name. However, that wag 
six years ago, and since then there 
has been no official recognition of any 
Russian government. The property ig 
now sealed, and is in the custody of 
a former Kerensky agent. 





THE CALIPH or head cf the Moham 

medan church has been driven into” 
exile by the Turkish government and 
has taken up his Tesidence in Switzer. 
land. This practically means the abo- 
lition of an office that has existed 
since the time of Mohamet in the sev- 
enth century. The caliph is_ the 
head of the Moslem faith and the of 
fice has been held by the sultan of 
Turkey since 1517 A. D. Just what ef 
fect this move, which was made large | 
ly for political reasons, will have on | 
the Moslem faith outside of Turkey re 
mains to be seen. The Turks them- 
selves are faced with the responsi 4 
bility of providing the faith with some 
sort of a head. 


THE REPORT of the committee of ex — 
perts has been practically agreed up- 
on and includes the following provi- — 
sions: The German people must pay 
as much in taxes as any of the people 
of the allied countries. Germany must — 
pay the maximum of her capacity in| 
reparations. The German economic > 
machine must be free to function un- 
der German control, unhindered by any 
interference from the outside. Mini- 
mum sums must be paid at once, or in 
the immediate future, on reparations, 
these to be increased in proportion to 
the revival of Germany’s prosperity 
and according to her economic condi- 
tions. The report made no mention of 
any cut in the reparations or of any 

moratorium. 


EDWARD DOHENY’S charge that 

large underground storages of oil 
were largely responsible for the 
disastrous fire in Tokyo last fall, have 
been vigorously denied by the Jap- 
anese naval officials. Japanese naval 
oil supplies are not stored underground 
and the storing of them at Tokyo 
would be silly, so the report stated, be- 
cause of Tokyo’s inaccessibility to 
warships. The only naval oil de 
stroyed was at Yokosuka, the northern 
base. The huge quantities of oil de- 
stroyed at Yokohama belonged to the 
Standard Oil and other commercial 














companies and was stored upon the ~ 


surface. Tokyo was free of oil blazes 
except those where small supplies 
were kept in warehouses for local com 
sumption. 
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Just Like Your Own Name 


bly inte 


. a When you want a plow, asaworan ax, you ent styles for different kinds of wear and work. 
focal know the name of the kind to get. We show only a few on this page. 

aluabe The same is true of rubber footwear. Look at them the next time you are in the 
en store. See how much more comfortable you 
ola You know “Ball-Band” (Red Ball) Boots can make your feet by having several differ- 
fora are o- kind that have always been in your) 4s hinds. 

st wa family since you were a boy. They all have the Red Ball Trade Mark 
be Perhaps you don’t know the many differ- and the, Red Ball means More Days Wear. 
ody of 


We make nothing but footwear—and we know how 


Tohame 
int Mishawaka, Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
witsall 338 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
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THE VOICE OF THE 


Blackhawk County Yield Contest 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The yield contest for 1923 was com- 
pleted in Blackhawk county with a 
total of 157 entries. Each sample was 
tried out in five different places, that 
is ‘on five different farms, and all of 
the 157 samples were planted side by 
side in single rows on the County 
Farm, thaking a total of six checks on 
each sample submitted. Each man 
who entered a sample of corn received 
in return six samples of corn, each 
weighing approximately 2% pounds. 
Each sample was a different variety 
and the third sample in every case 
was the check variety which we in- 
cluded in all the test plots in order 
to show up the variation in the soil 
as well as other varying. factors. 


We do not consider that the results 
for this year are accurate. On ac- 
count of the extremes of drouth and 
moisture, as well as the prolonged 
cool weather and the early frosts, ac- 
curate checks could not be made. But 
we completed the results and tabu- 
lated the figures just as we secured 
them. In this year’s work, we found 
that the average yield of all the farm- 
ers’ yellow varieties was 61 bushels 
per acre, and the yield of all the white 
varieties was seven bushels less, or 
54 bushels per acre. The yield of the 
yellow check samples was 62 bushels, 
while the yield of the white chek 
sample was 52 bushels. The check 
sample which we used was a cross be- 
tween Blackhawk county Reid's and 
Griffith’s yellow dent, and a rather 
early rough deep kerneled ear, a little 
longer and a little slimmer than the 
Reid’s. This was the variety which 
we distributed at the first testing sta- 
tion in Blackhawk’ county conducted 
in the spring of 1914. The cross of this 
variety with the Blackhawk county 
Reid’s by Mr. W. E. Shautlis five years 
ago, produced a very high yielding 
corn at that time. How the yield will 
continue to hold up on this cross, we 
do not know. It is interesting to note 
that the yield on this check variety 
was only one bushel higher than 
the yield of the average of all the yel- 
low varieties. The white check sample 
which was used to check against the 
white varieties was a large variety of 
Silver King, a variety which under 
ordinary conditions was much searlier 
than our Ried’s corn. The Silver King 
characteristics of this corn have dis- 
appeared thru selection in an effort to 
produce a larger, longer ear which 
would be later in maturity, and per- 
haps a heavier yielder. We have 
known for some years that the Silver 
King did not yield as well as some cf 
our strains of Reid’s, but the charac- 
teristics of this corn have always been 
rather definite. Strange as it may 
seem in a great number of plots, and 
on the county farm where all the vari- 
eties were planted side by side, the 
Silver King behaved in a very peculiar 
manner. The type seemed to break 
up, and compared with the varieties 
which formerly were later, the Silver 
King this year was the most immature 


and did not compare in yield even 
with the average of the white farm 
varieties. We have never noticed 


these characteristics to be so pro- 
nounced before and we do not care 
to predict on whether this will occur 
again. 

The lowest yielding sample was a 
strain of Reid’s similar to the deep’ 
kerneled Gold Mine. It was an ex- 
tremely large rough ear, very starcry 
and immature. Perhaps the principle 
reason why this sample was low was 
that the stand in every case was very 
poor. It is noticeable that the first 


five varietfes were Ried’s corn. The 
sixth, a calico sample, then the next 
ten or twelve ears all pure Ried’s, or 
crosses of Ried’s varieties. The first 
five varieties were all ears with a 
rather smooth dent, and only a 
medium depth of kernel. It is very 
likely that we have been selecting a 
type of kernel in northern Iowa which 
is too deep to go with heavy yield and 
early maturity. 


The tests which we have conducted 
on corn varieties for the last ten 
years indicate that the wider, thicker 
kernels with a large deep germ and a 
fairly smooth dent, are the heaviest 
yielders. They produce less starch 
and are most uniform in maturity, 
and are also earlier. There are some 
strains of the Blackhawk county 
Reid’s which have always. ranked 
very high in our plots. These variety 
tests indicate that we know very lit- 
tle about the characteristics of corn* 
and that so far as our show ring type 


Horses Versus Tractors 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 29, on 
page 6, appeared an article by I. W. 
Dickerson, on the division of labor be- 
tween horses and tractors. Evidently, 
Mr. Dickerson has never worked 
horses, or he would have to give them 
credit for being able to do more work 
than he does in’ this article. 
want to tell you what I do with eight 
horses, and let you draw your own 
conclusions. | 

I operate 320 acres, which for the 
past two years has been cropped as 
follows: 120 acres of corn, 80 acres 
of oats, 40 acres of clever, 5 acres of 
alfalfa, and the balance in pasture, 
farmstead, lots, etc. 

I keep one man, and we do all the 
work done on this farm with the same 
eight horses, one of which is a brood 
mare that raises a colt each year. She 
foals in March, and takes her place 
with the rest when spring work starts. 





SCRUBS 


A cow was simply 


just a cow in days of by- 
gone years, with horns 
protruding, I allow. two 
foot beyvyend her ears. She 
was dish-faced, knock- 
kneed and thin, her tail 
was full of burrs: her legs 
bowed out, her ribs 
bowed in; entrancing 
looks were hers. The 
middle of the creature's 
back arched up. just like 
a cat's: her hip bones 
would have made a rack 
on which to hang our 
hats. The only shelter 
that she ted was 
‘round behin® the barn; 
we searcely thought the 
storms which blew could 
do her any harm. 

She never tasted en- 
silage, or oil meal, in her 
day. Such dainties were 
not then the rage; she 
lived on _ foxtail hay. 


She'd stand, with others 
of her ilk. and chew her 
cud, and bawl, but to the 
job of giving milk she 
gave no thought at all. 
A man might have a 
barnyard full of milkers 
such as that, and from 
the bunch he could not 
pull enough to feed a cat. 


to the dogs. 


lop-eared, measly scrubs.—H. C. Fort. 








A hog those days was just a hog, a hen, she was 
a hen; a motley crew of every hue, it made no difference then. 
themselves upon our grain, from off the muddy ground, and yet they never 
seemed to gain a single blooming pound. 

No wonder farmers of those times were mostly sad, and broke; the man who 
owned and fed such kine, he was a luckless bloke. 
hens, or lousy, sway-backed hogs will ever bring the shining yen, but lead you 
The farmer-man who would succeed along his chosen line does 
well to heed the purebred creed of chickens, cows and swine. 
surely die in need, a mutton-headed dub, who wastes his dearly-gotten feed on 





They gorged 


No flock of roupy, mongrel 


That man will 








is concerned, that we very likely have 
been selecting the wrong type. 

The form of the contest which we 
conducted this year could not be de- 
pended upon for accuracy in any one 
year nor for any number of years with 
only a few varieties of corn, but the 
results will become valuable only 
when this work and the records can 
be continued for a number of years 
with a large number of farmers va- 
rieties. The variation in the yield 
varieties of corn is as definite as the 
variation in the varieties of oats, but 
is subject to many more factors which 
cannot be controlled. For this reason 
the results of the yield contests are 
very much more difficult for accuracy 
and require much more time. 

The right type of yield contest, how- 
ever, will eventually bring out the 
high yielding varieties of corn. The 
only practical solution of this that we 
can see is to put the yield contests on 
a county basis, taking in a large num- 
ber of vurieties, and then continuing 
the work until definite resuits are es- 
tablished. 

A. A. BURGER 

Black Hawk county, Iowa. 


Six of these horses weigh from 1,600 
to 1,800 pounds each, and the other 
two about 1,250 each. I have a saddle 
horse that can work in a pinch, and 
replaces one of the others about four 
or five days in a year, in case of lame- 
ness or sickness, which is of rare oc- 
currence. We are always up with our 
work, and the horses always are in 
good condition. 


I have two two-row cultivators and 
always cultivate the corn four times. 
If I can’t cut twenty acres of oats in 
a day with these eight horses, I feel 
that I haven’t done much. Six of these 
same horses puli the corn picker and 
the other two the wagons. We pick 
six to eight 40-bushel loads a day. Last 
fall we plowed 140 acres with these 
same eight\horses. This year I will 
have 140 acres of corn, and only 20 
acres of clover. Getting the field work 
done is the least of my troubles. 


When I compare horses with a trac- 
tor, I know what I am talking about, 
as I also own a tractor. I bought a 
new 12-20 tractor in 1918, and started 
doing all the field work with it, as 
Mr. Dickerson suggests in his article. 
I kept doing less and less with it each 
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year, until the past two years I haveny 
used it at all for tractive work. |; is. 


* still in very good condition, and 1 gp 


we 
fat 
vice 


all the belt work done on the farm 
with it, and some for the neighbors, 
I use it for threshing, silo filling, 
grinding and sawing wood, but never 
expect to use it for field work again, gone © 

I find horses much eheaper, more eg Bpright 
ficient and much less troublesome Bossent 
This tractor is as good as any other of 













the same rating that I have seen, hag 4 
power enough to pnil three bottoms §, : at 
as deep as I like to plow, and is too #._ te 
slow to plow efficiently when pulling a Ww 
two bottoms. No tractor of this size fe o4 
can pull a load efficiently on plowed § ur 


ground. There is no footing for the Me 
wheels; they sink down and are con / 
stantly traveling uphill. A tractor 
costs too much, depreciates too rapidly Whe 
and costs too much for repairs and Up.) he 
keep. The fuel it uses is the least of t 
the expense. . E a 
The cost of $140 to $150 a year that. ood 
Mr. Dickerson uses for the keep of a 
horse is entirely too high, with the, 


p88, 2 
frampi 











a . : the w: 
prevailing price of grain and hay, hen 
Eighty to one hundred dollars would g 

ny Ld 
be much nearer for the last two years, ° 
and horses could be kept cheaper than § Abo 
this, but I like to feed a little grainigtime < 
all winter. if from | 


For any and all tractive work on aig strean 
farm, I consider horse power far su-1§ noted, 
perior to a tractor, after having trieq/§ tenda! 
both, (Bis far 
iBnight. 








P. F. KRIETHE. 





Kossuth County, Iowa. 'Btime ii 

° If a 

, Behanc: 

What Makes High Land Values?! gi | 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: every 

Much has been said about the prices eeD | 
of Iowa land as to past, present and .Mghillec 
futute. The average good Iowa farm: lyit 
advanced about $10 per acre per year/Mpe thr 
for twenty years, up to the spring of \Mifind tl 
1919, Then, it went by leaps andiMphecom 
bounds for about six months. During Hg litt 
this time the price of land stayed far itjaken 
above its earning ability, and was for 


Vhen 
a. great part based on a speculative Mare dr 
basis. Now people are not speculating §mothe 
very much. clined 


What makes the price of farm land? Baway 
Supply and demand, or supply and @anrse 
earning ability and speculation? I con 
think it would be safe to say that one Bpjigs a 
fourth of the land in the corn belt is kept | 
for sale “under pressure,” and the bid-egsent 
ders at any price are very scarce. Bthe ud 

I have known of several forced sale Sho 
farm auctions where the public quit/§gome 
bidding at $20 or $30 below pre-wariBfrom ; 
prices. And in the face of these factsi@of hc 
some will tell us that Iowa farms are‘MMferred 
above pre-war values. This | 

I have heard of several sales that Bwhen 
sounded encouraging, but upon inves- Bgame 
tigation I found that there was either Bg mat 
trade or interest in the deal. be pu 

Some seem to be of the opinion tHat Bfhe sq 
the price of corn will fully control the 
price of land. but such is not the case, 



















Of course, the price of farm products Aft 
will have a great influence; but in g®™e 
terest rates, taxes, freight rates, labor When 
and the things the farmer has to buy g“® ° 
will be equally strong in making the feed 
price of land. applic 
J. D. HELMS. eed 

Cerro Gordo Couiity, Iowa. incre; 
igs 

X incre: 

Cutting Hedge in the 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: fl 

I want to give you my experience he fi 


in chopping out hedge. I find that 
sprouting can be prevented by chop. 
ping the main stalk two or three 
inches under the ground and covering 
it with dust, packing so as to keep the 
air off. The stub must have air if it 
is to sprout again. My experiencé| 
has been that if you do this not on¢é 
sprout will come up. 

A SUBSCRIBER, 

Wan Buren County, Iowa. 
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haven 
Kk. It ig. 
ind I dp h / t 
he farm wo days before the sow is due to 
‘ighbors, farrow, as determined by the 
filling, service record, the feed is reduced to 
soll me ear of corn with plenty of nice 
more ef. Bbright hay. This limited ration is very 
blesome, Bessential and often determines the 
Other of size of the litter which she will raise. 
een, has Bene hay will satisfy the sow’s appe- 
bottoms Bie and yet does not contain enough 
d is tog. mod to cause a feverish condition. A 
Pulling Boo without fever will usually lie still 
his size Bop 24 to 48 hours, and when she does 
plow : up she is careful with her pigs. 
for the Weyer makes the sow cross and rest- 


are Con. 
tractor 
rapidly 
and up, 
least of. 


oss, and results in her lying on or 
ramping on a part of her litter. 

When the sow shows signs of mak- 
ing her bed, she should be fastened 
into her house or pen with only a 
small amount of chaffy bedding. The 
house or pen should always be sup- 
plied with a good guard rail around 


ar that 
ep of a 


ith the, Behe wall to help protect the little pigs 
a a when the mother lies down. 

; WwW 

5 a “Harvest Time” in the Pig Pen 


er than About six hours before farrowing 
e grainigtime a drop of milk may be obtained 
‘Nfrom the udder, and at three hours a 
stream. ‘These indications should be 
noted, for it is important that an at- 
g trieq’/§tendant may be present while the sow 
(fis farrowing, whether it be day or 
THE. ifmight. Farrowing time is harvest 
‘Btime in the pig pen. 
If a pig lives to be 48 hours old, its 
chances of going to market are very 
high if it has reasonable care from 
then on. If the weather is very cold, 
every precaution should be taken to 
eep the little fellows from becoming 
hilled when they arrive. If the sow 
lying quietly, an old blanket may 
be thrown over her, and the pigs will 
find their way around to food without 
becoming chilled. Should the sow be 
a little restless, the pigs should be 
faken to a warm place as they arrive. 
Vhen the litter have all arrived and 
re dry, they are t ken back to their 
mother for food. If the sow is in- 
clined to be restless, the pigs are kept 
away from her and are allowed to 
Murse every three to four hours. This 
fs continued until she is quiet and the 
pigs are stronger. When the pigs are 
Kept away from their mother, it is 
essential that they nurse from all of 
the udder, so that no part will dry up. 
Should a small litter be farrowed. or 
fome of the pigs be lain upon, pigs 
re-war Bfrom another sow having a large-litter 
> facts@of About the same age may be trans- 
nS areW@@ferred if done within 24 to 36 hours. 
@This transfer can be carried out only 


k on a? 
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s that@when a number of sows farrow at the 
inves- game time. In making such a change, 
either @a material with a strong odor should 
be put on the pigs to be moved, on 
n that Bthe sow’s own pigs, and on her nose. 
ee Feed After Farrowing 
oducts @ After farrowing, an ear of corn and 
ut ine #80mMe warm water are left for the sow 
labor @WHen she gets up. The corn part of 
o buy ge ration is increased an ear at a 
g the @feed until she is on full feed. This 
applies to sows with large litters. 
Ms, ‘(Feed for those with smaller litters is 
increased more gradually. Should the 
Pigs scour while the ration is being 
increased to a full feed, a little lime 
in the drinking water will usually cor- 
tect any digestive disorder. Only a 
jence small amount of fine bedding is used 
that the first few days while the little pigs 
chop- e learning to stay away from their 
three Mother’s feet. 





When the pigs are two or three 
Weeks old, the sow is given a small 
amount of tankage. This is increased 
gtadually, so that she is on a full feed 
of tankage when the pigs are about 
four weeks old. At this time the pigs 
begin to eat corn and tankage, and by 
Weaning time, which is at eight weeks, 
“@they are on a full feed and scarcely 
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Farrowing Suggestions 


From a Man Whose Sows Raise an ‘Average of More 
Than Eight Pigs Per Litter 


miss their mother. From then until 
marketed they recefve a full feed of 
corn, tankage and a legume pasture 
in the summer season and a legume 
hay in winter. 
* As soon as possible the pigs are 
taken to the clover field and remain 
there until marketed. Here they are 
fed upon the knolls and thin places. 
Artificial shades are provided where 
no natural shades_are available. We 
made one shade by placing two fifty- 
foot logs on a set of old threshing 
machine trucks. ° Willow poles were 
then placed crosswise with straw on 
top. This was made waterproof by 
placing a layer of tar paper on top of 
the straw, and then covering with 
more straw. Other shades have been 
made in a similar way from old wag- 
ons. All shades are on wheels, so they 
can be moved to clean places when 
necessary. This aids in sanitation. 
Each spring a smalt field of ninety- 
day (Bloody Butcher) corn is planted 
as early as possible, so that the pigs 
can be turned into the corn field not 
later than the middle of August, and 
we have turned them in as early as 
the 8th. The spring pigs which were 
farrowed in February and early March 
are marketed from the corn field 
about the middle of September. We 
usually have ten to fifteen sows far- 
row in May or early June, and these 
pigs are’ large enough to turn into the 
corn field with the spring pigs and as- 
sist in cleaning up the corn. As soon 
as the spring pigs are marketed, the 
old sows and their August litters are 
turned into the corn field. The sows 
are taken out of the field when the 
pigs are old enough to wean, but the 
pigs are allowed to husk corn until 
about Christmas. 


Sanitation Is Most Important 


Now a word in regard to one of the 
most important factors in the raising 
of pigs—sanitation. It is much easier 
to keep disease and internal parasites 
away from the herd than to stop them 
after they once get started. Some of 
the things which are conducive to the 
raising of thrifty pigs are movable 
houses with temporary floors, movable 
wire fences and a good plow. How 
many farmers would think of eating 
three meals a day without washing 
their plates? Yet how many times do 
we see farmers who feed their hogs 
in the same corner of the same lot day 
after day and even year after year, 
where the cobs and filth get so deep 
that the hogs begin climbing over the 
fence, and then wonder why their an- 
imals are not thrifty. 

A legume pasture included in a 
three or four year crop rotation is the 
most sanitary place for raising pigs, as 
it affords clean ground for the pigs 
each vear. If it is necessary to keep 
the pigs in the same pen or pasture 
year after year, the ground where they 
eat and sleep should be plowed twice 
during the season. Movable houses 
without floors are not only the most 


sanitary, but the most-easily cleaned. 


A horse hitched to the houses will pull 
them to a clean place in the field, 
leaving the dirty bedding behind, to 
be sterilized by the sun or plowed 
under with the plow. All the houses 
with floors should be disinfected every 
few months and especially just before 
farrowing time. 

The McLean county, Illinois, system 
of handling pigs; which is familiar to 
many of us, is probably the best meth- 
od of keeping pigs sanitary. If it is 
not possible to practice this method, 
a good, -reliable worm expeller will 
usually be necessary to keep the pigs 
thrifty. Vaccination for cholera seon 
after the pigs are weaned is the cheap- 
est and the only safe way to guard 
against this dreaded disease—Marion 
R. Finley, Vermillion County, Illinois. 


























What do balloon tires cost? 
Not so much, if they’re Good- 
years. We make them to fit 
present rims. Also in the smaller 
diameter 20-, 21- and 22- 
inch rim sizes. That saves the 
average motorist real money. 
Your Goodyear Dealer will tell 
you how much it saves you. 


GOODS YEAR 


Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














The Columbian Stock Farm, Grandview, Mo. 


The Eagle Goes Ferming 


Many farmers all over the United States have found that Eagle White Lead in 
Oil, tinted any color, best protects their farm buildings for the longest period. 


One of them is Frank McDermand, breeder of registered Shorthorns and 
Poland Chinas, who protects his buildings on the Columbian Stock Farm at 
Grandview, Mo., with Eagle White Lead in Oil, pure Old Dutch Process. 


The qualities that distinguish Eagle White Lead in Oil are developed in the 


slow, sure old Dutch process of corrosion during the ninety days that white lead 


is forming in the corroding pots in the 


tan bark beds. 
Have Him Come to You 


The Farmers’ Eagle is a complete guide for painting 
on the farm. It deals with the mixing, tinting and ap- 
plication of Eagle White Lead in Oil and its history 
and development. Thecoupon will bring it to you, 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street + 








Name 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 
208 South La Salle St:, Chicago 


Please send me free, ““The Farmers’ Eagle.” 


W. F. 





Address. 





State. 





















EAGLE 


“Pure Old Dutch Process 


WHITE LEAD 
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00,000 ACRES OF OIL 
and GAS LEASES 


hie Back of PARCO Gasoline 


The average motorist does not realize the hazards, technical knowledge 
and tremendous investment necessary to produce high grade gasoline. 





















































In every industry from agriculture to steel, and mining, production can be 
curtailed to meet demand. The petroleum industry is recognized as the most 

uncontrollable, hence, the most hazardous of all industries. It is not easy to 

ut down the flow of a well. It is impossible to measure the resources of 

an oil field or a well except as the oil comes to the surface. 

From 1900 to 1922, only fiiteen major fields were developed. In 1923 alone, EIGHT MAJOR 
FIELDS WERE BROUGHT IN with additional production which, during the summer 


months, reached 1,200,000 barrels daily. During this time the new California fields 
produced 28 per cent of the total production of the United States. 


This phenomenal over-production was thrown on the market. Prices were forced below 
cost. Those with stocks were forced to take tremendous losses. The small producer 
with a proportionately higher cost was forced into bankruptcy, creating a dangerous 
situation as about one-half of the total production normally comes from small wells. 





It is estimated that the overproduction of gasoline in 1923 cost the oil industry 
$300,000,000. In other words, the money saved the user represents the money lost 
by the-producer and refiner. 


Now this new production has slumped off. Production in the Santa Fe fields 
has dropped 70 per cent. The Powell field, which for a while was flowing 
300,000 barrels daily, must now pump to produce 85,000 barrels. 


Considering these hazards and what can be accomplished with gasdline, it 
is an exceedingly cheap commodity. During the summer months, gaso- 
line sold for less than the cost of bottled water. The price of a good cigar 
spent for gasoline, will plow onz and one-half acres of land or carry a ton 
of produce fifteen miles. An engine, hooked to a washing machine, will 

do four weeks’ washing for the cost of a shine. 


Through all such fluctuations, Producers and Refiners Corporation 
protects the high quality of PARCO Gasoline with an investment 
of $75,000,000. This represents 200,000 acres of gas and oil leases, 
266 producing wells, three large, modern refineries, over 500 
miles of pipe lines and a fleet of nearly 1,000 tank cars. All 
this is managed by an efficient organization. expert in every 
phase of oil production, refining and distributing. Producers 
and Refiners Corporation also manufacture Kerosene. Distil- 
late, Gas Oil, Fuel Oil, and other Petroleum Products. 





PARCO Gasoline does not leave our hands until it reaches 
the tanks of your home town jobber. PARCO Gasoline 
is an unadultered, perfect motor fuel. 


THE HAWKEYE OIL COMPANY, WITH 
FILLING STATIONS THROUGHOUT 
IOWA, DISTRIBUTES PARCO PROD- 

UCTS EXCLUSIVELY. 


PRODUCERS and REFINERS 
CORPORATION 


Denver Salt Lake City 
Tulsa Memphis 





Chicago 
Omaha 
Waterloo, Iowa 








Distributed by : 


SAWKEYE OIL clecaory 





Leaders Among Shorthorn Sires 
(Continued from page 8) 


bulls was the most important SOurce 
of International winners during the 
years from 1919 to 1923. Their pos. 
tion during the earlier years of thig 
period was somewhat stronger than 
at the close. 

The influence of the widespreag 
importations of Shorthorns from 
Great Britain to this country during 
the period from 1915 to 1920 may he 
clearly discerned from the accompany. 
ing table, and particularly from the 
columns for the years subsequent tp 
1920. Foremost among this group of 
imported sires at the present time ig 
Rodney with a rank of fifth for the 
five-year period and a rank of first 
for the 1923 show alone. Other im 
ported sires to be found among the 
twenty leaders are Harviestoun Grap. 
dee, Kingwood and Royal Cup. Sap. 
quhar Dreadnaught, also appearing ig 
the table, owes his position to being 
the sire of Rodney and the ancestor 
of other winners and producers of 
winners. 

Cumberland’s Last, Choice Cumber. 
land and Cumberland Repeater repre. 
sent a line of breeding that has been 
prominent in American herds for a 
score of years. Master Bapton, Mas. 
ter Ruby and Archer’s Hope come 
from Canadian breeding and are dis. 
tinct from the other groups of sires, 
Superb has no close relationship to 
any of the other bulls in the table. 

Compared with the corresponding 
tabulation for 1918-22 this table pre 
sents a number of changes. In the 
list given hertwith Cumberland Re 
peater, Choice Cumberland, Royal 
Cup, Kingwood and Harviestoun Gran 
dee displace from the 1918-1922 table 
the bulls Maxwalton Pride, Village 
Supreme, Village Beau, Dale Clarion 
and Fair Acres Sultan, the remaining 
fifteen bulls appeared in both tables, 
altho with some changes in rank. 

On the whole, the standing of Short- 
horn sires at the International as re 
vised to include the results of the 1923 
show indicates that the Whitehall 
Sultan-Avondale blood, for many years 
the leading strain of the breed, is 
now experiencing such competition as 
it has never before had. Prominent 
in this competition is the recent in- 
fusion of imported blood. Other 
strains such as Villager and Cumber- 
land are still important factors in the 
production of American winners. ' 





Stiff Fight Ahead Over Ex- 
port Bill 
(Continued from page 8) 


on the McNary-Haugen bill the senate 
committee has been considering 
amendments to the packer and stock- 
yard act which would close the famous 
Mistletoe yards at Kansas City. The 
old-line commission merchants and 
some of the codperatives at Kansas 
City insist that the large number of 
hogs bought by Armour and shipped 
direct to his Mistletoe yards are injur- 
ing the hog market and they want 
something done to force these hogs 
onto the open market. As there are a 
good many other similar yards scat- 
tered over the country it seems to hea 
hard case to deal with. 
the whole question of buying in the 
country and shipping direct to packing 
houses, cutting out yardage and con- 
missions. 

While farmers are demanding re- 
ductions in freight rates and railrosds 
are refusing because of high operating 
costs the railroads go ahead adding to 
their operating costs by granting in- 
creases in wages. Two or three roads 
have recently given increases of about 
5 per cent to large numbers of their 
workmen. If that is kept up, when ca1 
rates be reduced? 

The soldier bonus bill on the life 
insurance plan which went thru the 
house last week will probably pass the 
senate also and that issue should then 
be out of the way. 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for holders of Walaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 
All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter when 
certificate number is given. 








—— 


Courtesy Worth While 


Recently we received a complaint 
from a Service Bureau member telling 
ys of some trouble he had encountered 
with a firm. Our member advised us 
the firm was a bunch of crooks and 
then told us he had written the other 
fellow that he was a crook and that 
we would soon find it out and tell 
the world about it. 

When we took up the complaint with 
the firm, and it was a minor one at 
that, the firm was all ready to go. 
They had received the first letter from 
our friend informing them of the 
names our member had decided to call 
them and therefore supposed that Wal- 
laces’ Farmer was writing them to 
yerify these statements. As a result, 
we received a reply that dealt mostly 
with injured feelings and no mention 
of the complaint. Until we can soothe 
the ruffled feelings of the firm our 
member’s complaint will remain unset- 
tled. . 

Please remember that there are a 
lot of honest firms that encounter er- 
rors in their business and are more 
than willing, if politely informed of the 
errors, to correct them. Before you 
decide to hand out a lot of ill-sounding 
titles, better find out about the matter 
first. When you threaten a firm and 
call them a lot of names you are hin- 
dering our service and making it hard- 
er for us to help you. Mistakes hap- 
pen in the best of firms and if you 
give them half a chance in a business 
manner before you lose your temper 
you will gain and better relationships 
will always come out of the tangle. A 
little business courtesy is worth a 
dozen pages of threats. 





No Name, No Number 


A Fayette county Service Bureau 
member asks us the following ques- 
tions: 

“Can a wife devise her statutory in- 
terests in her husband’s property dur- 
ing his life? In- case of both their 
deaths, who will inherit their prop- 
erty? In case the husband and wife 
move onto the wife’s property would 
that make any difference with respect 
to her holding her statutory interest?” 

In answer to the first question, our 
attorney advises that a wife ean not 
will her interest in her husband’s prop- 
erty until after his death. To the sec- 
ond question, if the husband dies first 
the widow would be entitled to one- 
third of his estate. Seldom if ever 


do both parties die at the exact- mo- | 


ment. 

To the last question, “No” is the 
answer, 

The reader asked for a personal re- 
ply and then failed to tell us where 
to send it. If you expect us to write 
you direct, at least give us your ad- 
dress. Your Service Bureau number 
Should be placed on ali inquiries, also. 





Bank Holds Up Powell Stock 
Money 


Recently we published a story of 
the dealings of the Powell Power Co., 
of Montana, who were selling stock in 
Iowa without a blue-sky license. Short- 
ly afterward, the Service Bureau re- 
ceived a letter from a banker who 
held the proceeds from a note one of 
his customers had given Mr. Wake- 
field, the unlicensed Powell agent, in 
Payment for some stock. 

The banker wondered if he could 
refuse to pay the money to Mr. Wake- 
field, as he felt that he ought to pro- 
tect his eustomer. 

We are advised by the secretary of 


state’s office, securities department, 
that at least the bank could make Mr. 
Wakefield show that he had a right 
legally to the money. They suggest 
that the party who paid the note ask 
the county attorney to bring action 
against Mr. Wakefield for violating 
the blue-sky law, and this would pre- 
vent the Powell agent from collecting. 





Globe Auditing Company Out 
for Cash 


The Service Bureau has received a 
number of complaints from members 
who have been asked to pay accounts 
to the Globe Auditing Association, of 
Chicago. One member was asked to 
pay for the subscription to his local 
paper,* amounting to $2.50. He called 
the editor on the telephone, and the 
editor stated that he knew of no such 
account being outstanding. 

Another member received a_ Dill 
from this association asking him to 
pay $2 for subscription to a paper. 
This man owed the paper 75 cents, and 


| because of the irregularity he stopped 


the paper. 

If you are receiving notices from 
this company, better get in touch with 
the editor of the. payer and find out 
if he has turned over his accounts to 
such an association. If he has not, he 
will be glad to correct any false infor- 
mation about his paper and stop a 
swindle. 





West Town Market Company 
Doesn’t Write 
A number of Service Bureau mem- 
bers have had trouble with the West 
Town Market, of Chicago, which buys 
dressed poultry. One man sent a bar- 


rel of dressed chickens to them. They 
refused the shipment, allowed it to 
stay in the railroad’s hands and they 
sold it for charges and the farmer re- 
ceived $1.58 for his trouble. Another 
member sent a barrel of poultry to 
them and the Market failed to pay for 
47 pounds of ducks. When asked about 
it they stated they would look it up 
and write. They evidently forgot about 
it, as our member can not get any an- 
swers to letters and neither can we. 

In view of the unsatisfactory deal- 
ings that are reported to us, we can 
not advise our readers to ship to this 
firm. Responsible firms at least an- 
swer their correspondence. 





Chain Letters 


A South Dakota member _ sent us re- 
cently a copy of a chain letter that 
his daughter had received. The letter 
instructed the receiver to copy it nine 
times and keep it nine days and send it 
to nine different people for whom 
good luck was desired during the cur- 
rent year. Any one breaking the chain 
was liable to a lot of misfortune. He 
wondered if he was in bad for stop- 
ping this game. 

This is a fine example of humbug 
and superstition. About all the good 
luck we could think of in this connec- 
tion would be that some postmasters 
would sell nine more stamps than they 
did last year. If you get such junk, 
chuck it in the waste basket. 


Is Unrecorded Deed Valid? 


“Is a deed that never was recorded 
a valid one,” asks a Grundy county 
member. 

Yes, it would be valid altho it 
might cause some trouble to future 
purchasers of the property if it was 











not placed on record. 





* 








Be sure that Justice with her scales 
is on your application, 


“The Farmers Themselves” : 
Co-op. Farmer Agents Wanted in All Unoccupied Territory 








Make Your Own 


Insurance Investigation 


You can only 
protect your own 
interests 
when you know 
the facts. 


HOT 


All books, 


accounts and 
dealings of the 
“Square Deal” 
Mutual 
are open to its 
members. 


HE ‘‘SQUARE DEAL”? MUTUAL 

welcomes every investigation and 
inquiry which will help to place Hail 
Insurance on the same high standard of 
mutuality as exists in the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Associations organized by the 
farmers in most of the counties of Iowa. 
Our ‘‘cards are on the table’, we have 
nothing to fear, everything to gain, from 
FULL PUBLICITY. 


When a big Hail Storm cuts the crops 
to pieces, only about one in every four 
is insured; while ‘‘not one man in a 
thousand’”’ fails to carry fire insurance. 
Why is this? There is an average of 
ten losses by hail to one by fire. 


Simply because Iowa farmers know that 
Hail Insurance overhead operating ex- 
penses have been excessive, running 
higher than the losses paid. 


That is changed now! Three years 
ago the Farmers of Iowa organized their 
own Mutual Hail Insurance Association 
and named it the ‘‘SSQUARE DEAL” 
MUTUAL. It pays full market value 
for all loss up to the entiré amount of 
insurance peracre. The /imit of assess- 
ment is 3%, as stated in the Application. 
It has always cost less. 


Compared with its nearest competitive asso- 
ciation, last year, it paid 31.7% more loss with 
13.2% less operating expense for each $1,000 of 
insurance, a combined difference of 44.9% in 
favor of its members., Compared with several 
others, its loss payment was more than double— 
its expenses less than half. 


Close to a Half Million Dollars was forever 
lost to the Farmers of Iowa last year through 
excessive operating expenses, percentage adjust- 
ments, and contributions to surplus which was 
already excessive. 


Make no mistake this year. Place your Hail 
Insurance in this Real Mutual Farmers Associa- 
tion, “‘Where Mutual means Co-operative at 

ost’. 


“Square Deal” Mutual Hail 
Insurance Association 


402 Capital City Bank Bidg. “s 
Des Moines, lowa 
















































INSURE 


Against Accident 


Accidents come like a flash. 
No man is safe. One farmer 
in nine is injured each year. 
It may be your turn next. 
Play safe. Insure. Accidents 
are costly. Protection is cheap. 


2ic A DAY 


Our low cpst accident insurance 
policies give you remarkable pro- 
tection. Send the coupon for full 
outline of what we offer for 2 1-5c 
a day. We pay claims promptly 
and liberally. Every farmer 
should know our plan. Send the 
coupon today and judge the pro- 
tection we offér for yourself. 


Wovdmen 
| Accident 
J Comp pany 


of Lincoln, 





WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 382 


Please send me details of your 
accident insurance policies. 











Kill Worms 
But the worms can kill 
your pigs. orms 
quickly stunt them, 
make them runty and unthrifty. Then 
your profits GO. Help them get rid 
of worms. 


Worm: 


y islower priced, easier to use and better than 
capsules. WORM-X formula recommended 
by State Agtoares Colleges and Farm Bu- 
reaus. Used by the most progressive hog men. 
It gets results. Write for prices and directions, 


American Serum Company 
ait Leech St Sioux City, le 


Get a Farm 


ON THE 800 BINE in North Dakota or northern 
Minnesota. Conditions never-better to buy good 
lands at prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state interested 
in. Send for information to 


H. Ss. Funston, No. 6 Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOY BEANS 3s 002 Diack Bye: 

brow Soy Beans at $3.25 
F. 0. B. bere. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. VW oods Bros., Mitchellville, Polk Co., lowa. 











The pledge of the printed 
word 


RIENDSH§IPS in ancient days were 

formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
ges of the sword. But modern business 
forms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 


Advertisements are pledges made es- 


pecially for uu... pledges that ad- 
vertised is you buy are exactly as 
claimed. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 


Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are adverti 


An advertiser’s pledge can be redeemed only 
by your entire satisfaction 

















Co-operative Re-load Station at 
Fort Dodge 


At a meeting of shipping association 
representatives at Fort Dodge on 
March 13, definite steps were taken 
towards final organization of a codép- 
erative re-load station at that point to 
serve as an outlet for the hogs shipped 


by the associations on the M. & St. L. 
in the Fort Dodge territory. 

At this meeting a special set of by- 
laws that were recommended by the 
committee on organization in a pre- 
vious meeting were adopted. A board 
of directors consisting of C. E. War- 
ner, of Humboldt, Nis Behrendsen, of 
Gilmore City, and Oliver Reno, of Ter- 
ril, were elected. The by-laws adopted 
provided that the president and secre- 
tary of the state association be, by vir- 
tue of their office, ex-officio members 
of the board. C. E. Warner was elect- 
ed president, Nis Behrendsen, vice- 
president, and Oliver Reno, secretary. 

A motion stating that the new or- 
ganization should begin business as 
soon as twenty associations took out 
membership and agreed to consign 
their hogs, or at least the major por- 
tion of them, to the re-load station, was 
adopted. Definite arrangements were 
also made by the directors for putting 
the whole matter before the associa- 
tions. 

This new organization will be oper- 
ated purely on the coéperative basis, 
much in the same manner as a local 
shipping association. Hogs received 
will be graded by the manager into 
carload lots of straight grades and 
shipped direct to packers. Shippers 
will receive for the hogs whatever the 
packer pays less the actual expense of 
shipping, just as is now done in the 
local shipping association. The man- 
ager of the re-load station will be paid 
on a commission basis, the same as a 
local manager. Losses in transit will 
be taken care of thru a mutual insur- 
ance fund the same as in the local as- 
sociation. 





Minnesota Potato Campaign 

The drive to organize the new Min- 
nesota Potato Growers’ Exchange end- 
ed March 1, with the state office in 
possession of 12,170 contracts, cover- 
ing 160,424 acres. The acreage signed 
is 40,261 more than the state quota of 


120,163 acres, required under the con- 
tract before further steps to establish 
the agency could be taken. Every mail 
up to March 10 was bringing in be 
lated contracts. The committee is ac- 
cepting as members those whose con- 
tracts show they were signed before 
March 1, 

The state agency will begin function- 
ing this year with a membership of at 
least 31 county associations, that num- 
ber of counties having signed the legal 
quota of 50 per cent or more of their 
commercial acreage. 

The executive board of the general 
state committee met with Aaron Sa- 
piro on March 3, received a report 
from S. G. Rubinow, campaign man- 
ager, and authorized steps to begin the 
incorporation of county associations. 
This task will be started by holding 
elections at which members in each 
county that has its quota will elect 
five trustees. Plans call for holding 
these elections just as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

In eight counties in which organiza- 
tion work had been conducted—Ben- 
ton, Morrison, St. Louis, Sherburne, 
Stearns, Todd, Wadena and Wright— 
the required quota had not been ob- 
tained when the board met. If belated 
contracts raise the acreage to the quo 
ta, these will be regularly incorporat- 











ed. If not, those who have first signed 


Farm Organization Activities 








will be given an opportunity to with- 
draw. If enough members wish to re- 
main in the organization, special] in- 
corporation steps will be taken, after 
the counties that have the required 
acreage are organized. 





Co-operation All the Way 


The marketing program as outlined 
by the recent Farm Bureau convention 
in South Dakota recommends that co- 
operation begin with production, as 
follows: 


“We recognize that effective co-op- 
erative marketing depends upon effec- 
tive co-operative production, because 
we find from. surveying co-operative 
organizations in this country and 
abroad that successful co-operation has 
been founded upon the ability of these 
co-operatives to accomplish certain 
definite objectives, which are: First, 
the reduction of varieties and market 
classes and the standardization of the 
products with reference to consumer 
demand; second, the adoption of a pol- 
icy on the part of the co-operative that 
will insure a uniform standard prod- 
uct; third, ability to secure the adop- 
tion of specified methods of production 
together with necessary methods for 
the prevention or control of plant and 
animal disease or insect pests, and, 
fourth, some form of production con- 
trol or regulation sufficient to enable 
the selling association to prevent de- 
pressing the market thru the offer of 
a supply in excess of demand.” 





Missouri Livestock Men Endorse 
Export Plan 


The McNary-Haugen bill providing 
for a government export corporation 
to handle farm products was endorsed 
in a resolution passed at the annual 
meeting of the Missouri Livestock 
Association held Feb. 20, at Marshall, 
Mo. Other resolutions endorsed the 
principle of co-operative marketing, 
urged reduced freight rates on cattle 
and endorsed the Capper bill to amend 
the stockyards act to prohibit packers 
from operating stockyards except for 
receiving purposes. 

Dr. A. W. Nelson, Bunceton, Mo., 
wes elected president of the associa- 
tion for 1924. .Fred B. Miller of Cum- 
ner was made vice president, and S. 
T. Simpson of Columbia, continues as 
secretary-treasurer. The executive 





committee includes the president and 
vice president and N. H. Gentry, Se 
dalia; J. B. Shaum, Tarkio, and S. P. 
Houston, Malta Bend. 





The Corn Growers : 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: ~ 

Let me advise you that the work of 
organizing of The Corn Growers’ As- 
sociation is progressing with unex- 
pected suceess. I presume you have 
observed in the market reports under 
Chicago dating that credit has been 
given to the organization of The Corn 
Growers’ Association for the unex- 
pected increase in the price of corn. 

The Chicago Tribune of Wednesday, 
the 27th, has three extended articles 
on the market page, giving credit to 
The Corn Growers’ Association by 
name for the rise in the price of corn. 
We undoubtedly will enable such 
farmers as have held the 1923 crop to 
the present time to secure at least $1 
a bushel for it. 

We have passed the point where 
men are prophesying, “It can’t be 
done.” We are demonstrating that 
the farmers will organize and as long 
as they are getting paid to stick they 
will stick. 

The Corn Growers’ Association, 

E. C. CORRY, Secretary. 





=== 
“Forward to the Terminals” 

The farmers’ elevators of Iowa are 
getting ready to carry codperatiyg 
marketing of grain one step farther, 
At the meeting at Fort Dodge recently 
they discussed the problem of orgap. 
izing a terminal sales agency at Chie 
cago and appointed a committee tg 
‘draw up plans for such a project, 

The sentiments of the members of 
farmers’ elevators thruout the statg 
seems to be strong for such 2 move 
ment. Typical of this feeling is the 
quotation below from a circular letter 
sent out by R. S. Miller, secretary of 
the Farmers’ Codéperative Association 
of Ireton to the members of the asso. 
ciation. He writes: 

“We have 700 codperative dssocia. 
tions with 534 elevaters; we handled 
over 40 per cent of the last crop. Ig 
the fight you reached first base when 
you organized, second base when yoy 
forced the last old line elevator to 
close their doors, you slid into third 
when you organized the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association, and thry’ 
it succeeded in breaking up the boy. 
cott instituted by the old line dealers; 
you have your feet planted on third 
with your face turned toward home 
plate. Will you ever reach it? That’s 
up to you. At the twentieth annual 
meeting of the Farmers’ Grain Deak 
ers’ Association held in Mason City on 
January 22-23-24, the delegates adopt- 
ed this slogan for the coming year, 
“Forward to the Terminals.” Com. 
mittees were appointed to devise ways: 
and means of accomplishing this. 

“It has been a long, hard fight since 
1867 to 1923 and you have won. But 
don’t ease up as your real fight is on 
now. You are not wanted in the ter 
minals and you are not going to get 
there if they can prevent it. It is 
therefore up to you and me as individ 
uals to be loyal to the cause which 
has done so much for us and is still 
fighting for more, not for themselves 
as individuals but as a whole, for if 
we win all win, if we lose we all lose. 
So just buckle your belt one hole 
tighter, paste this in your hat, “For: 
ward to the Terminals,” grab this in 
your right hand; there is no substitute 
for a farmers’ elevator; read the pa- 
pers, keep posted on the codperative 
movement, and we will win, and when 
we succeed in the terminals you will 
get more for every bushel of grain 
sold. Today we pay you the price the 
other fellows set; we have to for we 
have to sell to them, and they again 
set the price, so you see you have 
nothing to say about the price. Are 
you satisfied this way or do you want 
to have a say as to what your grains 
are worth? If you do, be loyal to the 
only thing_in your town that is work- 
ing for your special benefit. The fight 
is on and you can help or hinder, you 
can be a booster or a knocker. There 
will be some that will try to remain 
neutral but will be first to avail them- 
selves of any benefit that those of you 
who fought may acquire. 

“A great deal has been said about 
the farmers not being able to control 
the price of grains. The 1922 corn 
crop was three billion bushels, but 
there was only a half million bushels 
shipped out of the country where it 
was grown. Iowa produced 137,000,000 
bushels and Illinois 110,000,000 bush- 
els. We handled 40 per cent of the 
crop in Iowa and Illinois, and that 
means that any-two states that can 
control 1,000,000 bushels is a factor 
that will have something to say as to 
what it will sell for.” 





Producer’s Contract in Missouri 


The Missouri Farmers’ Association 
in its drive to sign up Missouri farm- 
ers on the producer’s contract cover- 
ing all the principal farm crops has 
completed work in five counties. So 


far in these five counties from 75 to 
85 per cent of the farmers have been 
signed up. 
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| WALLACES’ FARMER, March 28, 1924+ . r 
—= the exhaust valve is not just beginning 
5 : to open, hold the flywheel stationary, 
FA R M E N Gl N FE; E; R I N remove the large can or timing gear 
% and turn it until the: valve is just be- | 
By I. W. DICKERSON - ginning to open, keeping in mind that | 





Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’- expert Knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 





this gear turns in a direction opposite 
to that of the flywheel. Now fasten 
it in place and turn the flywheel over 








Measuring Hay in Mow and 
Stack 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please give me the usual rules for 
measuring timothy hay in the stack or 
rick and in the mow.” 

The usual method of estimating hay 
jn a stack or rick is to find the num- 
per of cubie feet in the stack and then 
divide this by 512 to reduce it to tons, 
if well settled, or by 580 if freshly 
puilt. Probably the most accurate way 
of doing this is to divide the stack up 
into various regular cones, frustums 
and other solids, obtain the measure- 
ments of these as accurately as pos- 
gible, and work out the capacity of 
each of these solids by the usual rules 
given for measuring solids. 

This is too long and complicated for 
the average user, and a number of 
simple and easily applied rules are in 
use for measuring the tons in stacks, 
most of which give results accurate 
enough for all practical purposes. You 
will find this subject treated very fully 
ina free circular put out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., on the subject of 
“Measuring Hay in Ricks and Stacks.” 

One of the most common rules for 
measuring hay stacks is the depart- 
ment rule, in which the “over” (dis- 
tance from the ground on one side over 
the stack to the ground on the other 
side) in feet is multiplied by the width 
in feet, and this by the length in feet, 
and this by a fraction varying from .25 
for low or narrow stacks to .37 for tall 
and full rounded stacks. Divide this 
by 512 for well settled hay. 

Another rule very much used is to 
subtract the’ width in feet from the 
“over” in feet, the result divided by 2, 
and this result multiplied by the width 
and by the length. Divide this by 512 
for well settled hay. 

By square length is meant the length 
taken from a vertical line which will 
cut off at the bottom just enough to 
fill out the lehgth at the top, or as 
we say “square off the stack.” This 
is probably the most common method 
of estimating length. 

For measuring hay in the mow, the 
usual rule is to measure the length; 
breadth and depth and from these esti- 
Mate the total number of cubie feet. 
Then divide the number of cubic feet 
by 512 if the hay is only fairly well 
séttled or if the depth is not greater 
than 10 or 12 feet. If the depth is 
considerably more than this, or if the 
hay is thoroly settled, it is usual to 
divide by 450 cubic feet. 

The above rules are for timothy and 
most tame and wild grass hay. Clover 
and alfalfa hay, however, is usually 
coarser and does not settle quite so 
much, and it is usual te divide the 
cubic feet by 600 for medium settled 
and by 500, for deep and well settled. 





Timing a Gas Engine 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a 6 h. p. engine on which I 
have broken the timing gears and 
would like to know how to time the 
engine when I put on the new gears.” 

It is rather difficult to explain this 
where the timing gears are out of 
mesh and the valve push rod not of 
the right length, both of which may 
happenein this case. The proper ad- 
justment will require considerable 
time and patience on the part of a 
hovice, while an experienced hand will 
do it in a very few minutes. So that 
if an expert is available, it will pay to 
get him. 

The first thing is to see that the 
exhaust valve is properly timed with 


the movement of the piston. Turn © 





until the crank and piston are as far 
as they will go the other way, when 
the exhaust valve sho@ld just close. 
It will probably take two or three 
trials to get the proper location ef the 
cam gear. If the valve persists in , 
opening too early and closing too late, 
it means that the push rod adjustment 
is too long; while if it opens too late 
and closes too. early, the push rod 
adjustment is too short. 

No attention should be paid to the 
spark adjustment until the exhaust | 
valve is properly timed. When this 
is right, then the spark should be 
timed to come, when retarded for 
starting, just at the end-of the com- 
pression stroke, or when the crank- 
shaft and piston are at dead center 
nearest the cylinder head. When ad- 
vanced to the running position, the 
spark should come about 10 to 15 de- 
grees (one-ninth to one-sixth of a 
right angle) before the crank reaches 
dead center, 


the fly wheel in the direction the en- 
gine runs, and see if you cannot find 
one tooth in the small gear on the 
crankshaft marked with a prick punch 
or a chisel mark. [If so, you will prob- 
ably find two teeth similarly marked 
in the large gear which meshed in it. 
Sometimes the two are marked in one 
gear, sometimes in the other, and 
sometimes straight marks on the face 
of the two gears. When these are 
meshed’ according to the marks, the 
timing will probably be all right. 

If no such marks can be found, turn 
the flywheel in the direction the en- 
gine runs until the offset or throw of 
the crankshaft is about 30 degrees 
(one-third of the right angle) above 
the farthest position or dead center. 
This is the position where the exhaust 
valve should just begin to open, which 
can be told By the valve’s loosening 
on its seat as the valve stem is 
twisted between thumb and finger. If 








Peculiar Telephone Trouble 


A South Dakota subscriber writes: 
“We have thirteen subscribers on 
our local telephone line and ewn the 
line co-operatively. This fall we re- 
paired the line all around, put in new 
batteries in every phone, but still 
when the weather has been stormy 
with thundershowers, we cannot get 
our local central office, the ring being 
so weak it does not seem to travel. 
This occurs after every storm in win- 
ter and summer. Any information 
about it will be greatly appreciated.” 
The fact that this occurs only after 
storms indicates that the trouble is 
due either to moisture or to swinging 
wires, probably the former. Any tele- 
phone line running thru trees or which 
has a poor quality of insulators will 
give trouble in this way after every 
rain storm, since every place the wire 
touches the wet limb of a tree makes 
a ground and cuts down the ringing 
and talking current that much. Try 
trimming out the trees and see if it 
does not help. Poor quality or broken 
insulators will act thé same way. 
Another place where trouble may 
occur in wet weather is where rubber 
covered double wire is used in mak- 
ing connections outside -the house. 
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There is one set of harness designed and 
ton tested for general farm work, the re- 


Bre Wass 
i ESTE D sult of an experience of nearly.a half cen- 
tury in making harness. That harness 


bears the name of Blue Ribbon. It is made 
by the Des Moines Saddlery Co., which has op- 
erated continuously in the same location since 1876. During this 
time thousands of farmers have used our harness made from slow 
process oak tanned leather and know from experience the wearing 
quality it possesses. 

You make no mistake in buying Blue Ribbon Harness. It is hon- 
estly built of the same reliable leather and by the same reliable firm 
and by mechanics who have spent years in our service. 


BLUERIBBONHARNESS 


We invite you to test the leather and see for yourself the unusual stre 
it, has. We will send you a piece free, ie 


This harness is designed to meet every need of the farmer. It is designed 
by men who have devoted their lives to the harness-making business. It 
embodies the experience of farmers, harness dealers and expert mechanics. 


The wearing parts are especially constructed for strength and long wear- 
ing qualities. 


There isn’t a team in the world strong enough to break any pie f 
a set of Blue Ribbon Harness in a straight pull. It has eon "saabek 
up to.the equivalent of a 50,tom load on a country road—10 times as 
strong as you will ever need it—three times as strong as the strong- 


est team. 
FREE—Blue Ribbon Book and Test Strap 


Write for our Blue Book on Blue Ribbon Harness, 
with sample of the leather used. See if you can pull the mgr ml 
of leather from the larger piece. (See illustration.) It is the fin- 
est hanress leather made—tanned by the old reliable slow oak 
bark process. Remember, this quality of leather goes into all 
Blue Ribbon Harness. Write today, or see our nearest dealer, 
DES MOINES SADDLERY COMPANY, Dept. 2 
M,. C. Palmer, Treas. and Mgr. 
Blue Ribbon Hareines and Collars. Est.’ 1876. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


By 
Manufacturers of 





Look For The Blue Ribbon 


This exact trade-mark identifies every set of genuine Blue 
Ribbon Harness—manufactured only by Des Moines 
Saddlery Co. and sold only by our dealers, 






BLUE RIBBON 








The Famous 
Blue Ribbon 
GUARANTEE 


BLUE RIBBON HARNESS 
te guaranteed to be made 
from slow process oak 
tanned leather. The pur- 
chaser will be protected 
against any defect im ma- 
erial or workmanship and 
we will repair or replace ali 
defective parts free-of- 
charge upon return of the 
harness or parts through the 
~dealer fgom whom purchased, 


THE DES MOINES 
SADDLERY CO. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
















































This sample of 
Blue ibbon 
Leather and our 
illustrated Blue 
Ribbon Book is 
Free to all. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer wi!l not be published. 
Gress al) inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmrer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
Ad- 








The Fitter Family Contest 


Topeka, Kan., may well boast of the 
“Fitter Families for Future Firesides” 
movement which has been carried on 
by the management of their state fair. 
The object of this movement is to ap- 
ply the principles of heredity and sci- 
entific care to the human family. It 
is not a clinic; no medical advice or 
treatment is given; it is just the bring- 
ing together at state fair time of fam- 
ily groups who are examined, -classi- 
fied as to size of family—large, aver- 
age or small, and given medical exam- 
ination.~ All entrants are scored A, B, 
C or below. 
each individual of each class. The 
winning family in each class receives 
in addition to the individual prizes, 
the Governor’s Fitter Family trophy 
given by the governor of the state. 

Looks unusual, doesn’t it, to see in 


the catalogue of the “Kansas Free 
Fair” the following: 
Division 366—Human Stock 
Class 
3790—Single adults: 17 years and 
above. 
3791—Pair; man, wife, no children. 
3792—-Small family; man, wife, one 
child. 


3793—Average family; man, wife, two 
to four children. 

3794—Large family; man, wife, five or 
more children. 

Last year was the fourth annual Fit- 
ter Family competition. Individuals or 
families scoring Bor C one year have 
brought up their scores another year 
and eventually become trophy families 
or medal winners. 

Mrs. Mary T. Watts, of Audubon, 
Iowa, who, as many of our reader® will 
remember, originated the movement 
for examining children of the pre- 
school age at the Iowa state fair in 
1911, and who has assisted in the ex- 
amination of the fitter families in Kan- 
sas, writes us regardinget as follows: 

“The popularity of these health tests 
is surprising. Parents come from 
miles around bringing their little 
broods and spend most of a hard earned 
holiday securing an examination for 
every member of the family. Some- 
times there are tedious waits, but 
when, finally, the last word of the 
family history is written and afl the 
big children and the babies are mea- 
sured, weighed and tested, the father 
and mother thank everybody all the 
Way around for the benefits received 
and declare it the most profitable day 
they have ever spent at a fair. 

“The plan was originated by Dr. 
Fiorence Brown Sherborn, chief of the 
Child Welfare Bureau of Kansas, and 
the writer as a follow up of the Baby 
Health contest. It is founded on the 
fact that better breeding is just as es- 
sential as better care and feeding. 
Parents are prone to forget that the 
vitality of their children is low because 
they inherit weak constitutions. Pa- 
rental responsibility in regard to their 
own health is one of the strongest fea- 
tures in the fitter family plan. 

“T am sure you are sufficiently intér- 
ested to be pleased to learn that sev- 
eral of the largest fairs in the country 
are at present trying to work out plans 
to test up families this coming fall, 
but we could handle a few more. This 
is a good time to bring the idea to the 
attention of fair managers. because 
they are beginning to make out their 
premium lists.. I will be glad to an- 
swer all communications in regard to 
the movement and by giving my time 
to the supervision of the contests in 
any part of the United States free of 
charge.” 

Readers who are interested should 
write direct to Mrs. Watts.. 


The prizes are medals to 











Teaching the Sabbath School 
»Lesson 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time ago I noticed an inquiry 
in your Hearts and Homes department 
of Wallaces’ Farmer relative to teach- 
ing Sunday school classes and keeping 
up interest. Knowing that many in 
small towns and rural communities are 
attempting to teach but really don’t 
know how to prepare the lesson but are 
willing and anxious to do better, I am 
sending you a copy of an address on 
“Preparation of the Lesson by the 
Teacher.” This was given by Mrs. 
Utich, of Burdette, at a Franklin coun- 
ty Sunday School Association meeting. 
I am sending it in hopes it will help 


many. Yours sincerely, 
EVA I. PHILPOT. 
“I wonder if the words of Christ 


about the blind attempting to lead the 
blind have any application to the un- 
prepared Sunday school teacher. 

“Gregory ‘The unprepared 
teacher goes like a messenger without 
a message.’ Trumbell says, ‘It is ob- 
vious that we can not cause another to 
know what we do not know ourselves.’ 
Therefore if we would teach we must 
know. How shall we learn? 

“I—Time. 

“1.- Daily; 


says: 


to yourself if possible. 
Ten or fifteen minutes each day is 
worth more than twice the same 
amount all at one time. 

“2. When freshest; God demands 
our best. His Word is a mine of truth, 
We must dig for it. 

“3. Systematically. The only way 
we can acquire knowledge is to dig for 
it thru systematie study. 

“Tl—Helps needed. 


“1. Teachers’ reference. Bible with 
} maps. 
“2. Teachers’ commentary. 

“3. Denominational helps—and one 


or two besides. 

“4. Paper and pencils. 

“5. Prayer; meditation; the Holy 
Spirit’s presence. Some one has said 
that every Christian should practice 
the presence of God until he feels that 
he is with him constantly. Certain it 
is that when we attempt to study His 


Word, to prepare ourselves to teach it 


| to others, we should ask of Him the en- 





lightenment and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 

*III—Spirit of approach. 

“1. Prayer—because it is the golden 
key that opens the Word. 


“2. Reverence—tbecause God is so 
high above us. 
“3. A learner—not a critic. We us- 


ually find just what we look for. 
“4. Devotion and love.” 





Making Everything Count 


This is an age when we are trying 
to make every step count, and to avoid 
duplication. We were interested in a 
criticism from one county that is do 
ing splendid work in girls’ clubs, espe 
cially in the sewing. The criticism 
was to the effect that the garments 
which the girls were instructed in the 
school room in making were not of ap- 
proved patterns, and that the sewing 
which the girls did for exhibit at the 
state fair must be made out of the 
school room, or they could not win un- 
der a judge who scored by the approved 
patterns. 

We have tried to get further reports 
on this, but have only one to offer. 
This club leader writes: 

“You asked me if the schools of our 
county were giving instruction in the 
making of improved garments in their 
domestic science work. Upon investi- 
gation I have found that they do not 
and in a few instances the report was 
that the instructors did not know what 
approved garments were. This to me 
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was a very lamentable fact. Many of 


our girls have won prizes, but they- 


have done all this work under the di- 
rection of the girls’ clubs rather than 
their school work.” 

It seems to us that the schools and 
the Farm Bureau workers should get 
together on this question of approved 
patterns. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book "Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























“How Prickly Porky Got His 
Quills 


Grandfather Frog is telling the Merry 
Little Breezes about Mr. Porcupine, the 
ereat-great-ever-so-great-grandfather of 
Prickly Porky. He was-so slow moving 
that he could get hardly anything to eat, 
and he roamed about day and night look- 
ing for something to put in his empty 
stomach. 


“One day, old Mr. Porcupine could not 
find a single berry. and not a beetle .or a 
bug could he catch. He was so hungry 
that he sat down with his back against a 
big, black birch, and clasping both hands 
over his stomach, he wept. There Sister 
South Wind found him, and her heart was 
moved to pity, for she knew that his wits 
were as slow as his body. Softly she stole 
up behind him. 

“Try the bark of the black birch; it’s 
sweet and good,’”’ whispered Sister South 
Wind. Then she hurried on her way. 

“Slowly he turned and began to gnaw 
tough, but it tasted good. Clumsily he 
began to climb, tearing off a mouthful of 
bark here and there as he climbed. The 
higher he got the more tender and the 
sweeter the bark became. Finally he got 
to the top of the tree, and there on the 
small branches the bark was so tender 
and so sweet that he ate and ate and ate 
until for the first time in many days Mr. 
Porcupine had a full stomach. ‘That night 
he curled up in a hollow log and slept all 














the night thru, dreaming of great forests 
of back birch and all he wanted to eat. 

“The next day he hunted for and found 
another black birch, and climbing to the 
top, he ate and ate until his stomach was 
full, From that time on, Mr. Porcupine 
ceased to hunt for berriés or beetles or 
bugs. He grew stout and stouter. He 
filled his shaggy coat until it was so 
tight it threatened to burst. 

“Now, while Mr. Porcupine was so thin 
and lean, he had no enemies, but when he 
grew stout and then fat, Mr. Panther and 
Mr. Fisher and Mr. Bobcat and even Old 
King Bear began to cast longing eyes on 
him, for times were hard and they were 
hunery. Mr. Porcupine began to grow 
afraid. By night he-hid in hollow trees 
and by day he went abroad to eat only 
when he was sure that no one bigger than 
himself was about. And because he no 
longer dared to move about as before, he 
no longer depended upon the black birch 
alone, but learned to eat and_to like all 
kinds of bark. 

“One day 
on the bark of a honey locust. When he 
came down the trée he brought with him 
a strip of bark, and attached to it were 
some of the long thorns with which the 
honey-locust seeks to protect itself. When 
he reached the ground, whom should he 
find waiting for him but Mr. Panther. 
Mr. Panther was very lean and: very hun- 
gry. for hunting had been poor and the 
times were hard. 

““‘Good morning, Mr. Porcupine,’ 
Mr. Panther, with a wicked grin. 
fat you are!’ 

‘*‘Good morning, Mr. Panther,’ said Mr. 
Porcupine politely, but his long hair stood 
on end with fright, as he looked into Mr. 
Panther’s cruel yellow eyes. 

“T say, how fat you are!’ said Mr. 
Panther, licking his chops and showing all 
his long teeth. ‘What do you find to eat 
these hard times?’ 

“ “Bark, Mr. Panther, just bark.’ said 
Mr. Poreupine, while his teeth chattered 
with fear. ‘It really is very nice and 
sweet. Won’t you try apiece, Mr. Pan- 
ther?’ Mr. Porcupine held out the strip 
of locust bark that he had brought down 
the tree-for his lunch. 

“Now Mr. Panther had never tried any 
bark, but he thought to himself that if it 
made Mr. Porcupine so fat it must he 
good. He would try the piece of bark 
first and eat Mr. Porcupine afterward. So 
he reached out and snapped up the strip 
of bark.” . 


(Concluded next week)” 
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~ WAS rather curious how the hawk 
i ppened to be caught. She was 
ayoung hawk, and came diving down 
out of the sky at a chicken. The 
chicken was in the orchard. There 
were also half a dozen bee-hives in 
the orchard. The hawk missed the 
chicken, and, slanting up from the 
ground, stopped on one of the bee 
hives. The inmates resented it. They 
massed on her in a body, and she was 
probably the most surprised young 
hawk in existence. All that saved her 
was her feathers. 

Full of nerve, there was an instant 
when she would have fought; but the 
next, half blinded, she had flung her- 
self upward, seeking the open. In her 
confusion, she struck a tree, and was 
hurled back to the earth. There she 
tried to rise once more, but got up 
only a yard or two, and, skimming 
the fence, crashed down again. 

Mrs. Macon, hanging sor e dish tow- 
els out on the back porch to dry, saw 
her, and called George, who 
was varnishing an oar just 


Bo Leon 


she was not one to tolerate indigni- 
ties, and it was only the boy who could 
handle her with impunity. 

To all intents and purposes she was 
still a cruiser of the upper air, bold 
of heart and unbroken. Scr*mbling to 
the top of a fence, she would sit by 
the hour, shoulders hunched, gazing 
off into space. Just what were her 
thoughts at such times no one could 
guess, but her eye never lost its 
fierce, untamed glimmer, nor her soul 
its native wildness. 

She paid suzerainty to none, not 
even to Pharaoh, the big gander, lord 
of the farmyard’s feathered world. It 
was one day when he caught her at a 
pan of drinking water in the yard, and, 
advancing majestically, with neck out- 
stretched, sought to drive her away, 
that they settled it. She did not drive, 
and his pace, as he bore down on her, 
hissing, flapping his wings, quickened 


W. Dean 


ing aloud his discomfiture, he fled. 
The farther he went, the faster he 
went. Still she rode him, wreaking 
vengeance. 

“Hurrah!” shouted the boy. 
rah for Sultana!” 

The last seen of Pharaoh was as he 
plunged crazily thru a barn door, and, 
desperately taking wing, up into a 
newly filled hay-mow. There Mr. 
Maeon later found him, too terrified 
to move, and brought him down. 

“T reckon you've lost your crown 
this time, old fellow!” he commented, 
setting him on the floor and watching 
him amble warily away. “You tried 
it once too often!” 

But luck was with him, and he had 
not. Sultana, not at all liking the re- 
strictions of four walls, had sailed on 
thru an open window, and dropped to 
the low roof of a shed. From there, in 
due time, as she sought to continue 


“Hur- 


THE IMPROVISED FALCON 


it. His father, tho skeptical, did not 
try to dissuade him. 

“I'd be willing to fly myself,’ he 
declared, “if I-could get rid of those 
pesky ‘erows!” 

So the boy set to work. By now he 
could do almost anything he wanted 
with Sultana, and the first step was to 
arouse in her an antagonism for that 
which was to be her quarry. With 
this in mind, he fashioned padded 
pasteboard dummies, decking them out 
with black feathers to resemble a 
crow. Teased a little, she soon learned 
to pounce at them, ready to go to war 
whenever she saw one. Pieces of 
meat attached rewarded her.. It was 
a sort of game, the kind of rough play 
that appealed to her bird of prey ne 
ture, and she would pursue the lure 
wherever thrown, even hunting it out 
of concealment. 

As her wings developed, permitting 
her to rise higher from the ground, 
the effigies, made tempting with their 
meat and _ feathers, were 
strung up where they would 








inside the door. 

“George! George! 
here, quick!” 

The boy, reading the urg- 
ency in his mother’s voice, 
was not slow to respond. A 
glance sent him on a run 
for the granary. By the time 
he had returned, the hawk, 
in a sort of daze, unable to 
see, was flopping all over 
the place. Bag in hand, he 
gave chase and managed to 
catch her. Instinctively she 
fought, doing damage with 
beak and claw, but he got 
her into the bag and took her 
to the house. 

There his mother fixed her 
up as best she could, but she 
Was a proud spirited creature 
and kept herself in such a re- 
bellious, excited frame of 
mind—ever struggling to es- 
cape—that it was not known 
whether she would survive 
or not. Mr. Macon solved the 
fifficulty by clipping her 
Wings that night and setting 
her loose. By lantern light 
she was seen to crawl under 
the house, and there she 


Come — 











sway in the breeze, and the 
game became still more ex- 
hilarating. Springing upward, 
rapidly beating her stubbed 
wings, she would engage to 
the best of her ability, and, 
falling back, repeat the per- 
formance again and again. 

With interest once aroused 
it was not difficult to direct 
her attention fror the dum- 
mies to real crows, and then, 
her eyes glittering with eag- 
erness as she watehed them, 
it was only a matter of time. 
One day the boy took her 
out and flew her at a pair, 
but, altho she gave chase, 
she could not stay in the air 
long enough to catch them. 
After that she frequently 
went up of her own accord, 
but, until a certain morning 
in the fall, when the corn 
was in shock, with the same 
result. 

On this particular morning 
—about daybreak—a lone 
representative of the species 
alighted, with a tremendous 
cawing and fluttering of its 
wings, in a big willow tree 

















out in the farmyard. K was 





Ihust have stayed until about 
hoon of the next day, when 
she was discovered squatting 
on the tongue of the hay- 
Wagon. On being approached, she 
tried to fly, but could go only a few 
feet, and ended up by running. 

For several days she moped around, 
Tefusing even to eat, but gradually 
recovered from the effects of the 
stings, and, becoming accustomed to 
her new surroundings, took a new in- 
terest in life, ousting the stalking 
house-cat im pitched battle, and es- 
tablishing herself as an individual of 
importance. 

“What are we going to name her?” 
asked Mr. Macon, one day. 

When bird or beast is accepted into 
a family to the extent of acquiring 2 
Mame, it is a pretty sure sign that it 
is going to stay. They decided to calt 
the young hawk Sultana. A female 
hawk is larger than the male. Sul- 
tana would come when called, and per- 
mit them to feed her, even judiciously 
to pick her-up and stroke her, but 


They were above her, below her, on every side of her. Their own wings clashed together, and 
feathers came floatiig down. 


to a squalling run. The irate rush, 
met with clicking beak, bowled her 
over, but she was up like a flash, hurl- 
ing herself full at him, and the fight 
was on. 

Altho heavily outweighed, she was 
swift and strong, and for some mo- 
ments it was doubtful which would 
win. Then the big gander’s buffeting 
pinions knocked her against the pan 
of water; and it tipped up, drenching 
her. Before she could recover, he was 
on her, fairly crushing her down, 
threshing her with his wings and chop- 
ping at her with his bill. It was only 
the lucky rip of an upturned claw that 
caused him to recoil, and once more 
she struggled free, flinging herself to 
the assault. Feathers flew where she 
struck, and the hurtling attack drove 
the big gander back. With a scream 
she landed between his shoulders, and 
it was more than he could stand. Yell- 


her journey, she came back to terra 
firma. Being a solitary individual, 
not caring for the companionship of 
others, she did not press her claim to 
championship honors, but let things 
revert to their former status. Only 
the big gander was never quite so 
sure of himself as he had been, and in 
her presence, much to the amusement 
of onlookers, would tmmediately stop 
his domineering and walk discreetly. 

It was this, combined with a cer- 
tain book he was reading on the an- 
cient sport of falconry, that gave 
George an idea. There was a multi- 
tude of crows that year, making them- 
selves a pest cn the farm, and he 
wondered if he could not induce Sul- 
tana, whose wings were beginning to 
grow out a little, to serve as a falcon, 
teaching them also to walk discreetly. 
The more he thought about it, the 
more he thought he would like to try 


an arrival well calculated 

to attract the notice of Sub 

tana, and it did. There was 
no telling where she hailed from, but 
Mr. Macon, sensing that the moment 
of trial had come, was out of bed in 
time to see her in the air. ‘The crow 
also saw her, but too late to divine her 
intentions. He started to fly, but, 
hurtling like an arrow from a bow, 
she was on him. The very first blow, 
delivered from two or three feet 
above, unbalanced him, driving him 
toward the earth. 

“George!” shouted Mr. 
“George!” 

All that saved the crow was Sul- 
tana’s awkwardness, making it impos- 
sible for her to recover quickly enough 
to keep at him. Several times she hit 
him, but there was always an interval 
between in which he could straighten 
out and go on again. Buoyed by the 
excitement, she outdid herself, but fi- 
nally, about half a mile away, had to 


(Continued on page 2) 
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The March Message 

I am writing this message to you 
boys and girls from Tucson, Arizona, 
one of the oldest cities in the United 
States. It is only sixty miles from the 
Mexican border, and was first settled 
by the Spaniards, who came up from 
Mexico, some claim at the time of 
Cortez’ conquest. It was atone time 
a walled city, and the valley in which 
it is situated was the early scene of 
many Indian fights in which the noted 
tribe—the Apaches—figured promi- 
nently. 

As I write I can see the mountains 
in the distance from every direction, 
some of the peaks nearly 100 miles 
distant, and ranging tn height over 
9,000 feet above sea level. Between the 
city and the- mountains is what is 
called the desert. It is a sandy stretch 
of country where grows the cactus in 
many varieties—the tall giant cactus 
with branches that take queer forma- 
tions; the bushy cactus, étc., all cov- 
ered with needle-like . points which 
would make it anything but comfort- 
able for you if you came in contact 
with them. They are interesting spe- 
cies of desert vegetation and not with- 
out their possibilities of use. From one 
variety of cactus is made cactus 
sweets, a kind of candy that is very 
sweet to the taste. 

At this season of the year the cactus 
are just coming into bloom, and their 
blossoms make a really beautiful 
sight. The whole desert is coming in- 
to loveliness with many varieties of 
flowers—poppies, larkspurs, yellow 
violets, etc. There are the mesquite 
bushes, too, the roots of which make 
excellent firewood. 

The only trouble with the desert is 
that it does not get sufficient mois- 
ture. Where irrigation can be secured 
the soil responds quickly to cultiva- 


THE IMPR 


give up, and the crow went squawk- 
ing in horror away. Mr. Macon’s com- 
ment, as he turned to the boy, was 
rather whimsical. 

“Well,” he observed, “it seems to 
work!” 

The boy nodded. “T'll tell the world 
it does!” he proclaimed. 

After that it was an almost daily 
occurrence to see Sultana on the war- 
path. A crow could not get anywhere 
near the premises without her taking 
after him. Thanks to her early ef- 
forts, when her wings were not what 
they should have been, they now ap- 
peared, on attaining full shape and 
size, to become possessed of a double 
potency, making her a living terror to 
all bits of animation colored black. 
Whole flocks were routed by her as 
she went dashing headlong into them, 
swiftly shifting her attack from one 
to another, and woe betide that strag- 
gler whom she caught apart. 

Farther and farther afield Sultana 
roamed in search of conquests, send- 
ing her ragged winged victims racing 
madly before her for the shelter of the 
trees. Under the constant harassing, 
as tho word had gone abroad, the ebon 
crowds began to fight shy of the farm 
and its demon-guarded crops. But 
there came a time when the tables, 
as tho word indeed had gone abroad, 
were turned, and Sultana had to fight 
for her own life. 


tion; producing alfalfa, milo maizé (a 


species of corn), barley,.and other 
erops.. The difficulty, however, is to 
get the water, as the expense is gen- 
erally too great for pumping water, 
and it is only where water can be se- 
cured from such wonderful reservoirs 
as Roosevelt lake, made possible by 
the marvelous Roosevelt dam, that 
the desert blossoms and blooms into 
a veritable luxuriance of crops and 
fruits. 

The state university is located at 
Tucson. It is a fine school with splen- 
did buildings, beautifully located on 
the edge of the city. It lays especial 
emphasis on agriculture and is doing 
a splendid work for the state. About 
2,000 students are enrolled in all divi- 
-~sions, the engineering department 
having a large attendance. Mining en- 
gineering is especially important in 
Arizona, where so many great mines 
are located. Copper mines, asbestos 
mines, gold, silver and coal all play 
an important part in the industries 
of the state, the first. named being 
perhaps the most important. 

The roads in Arizona are wonderful 
—graveled, well graded, and on all 
main roads well kept up. Distance in 
this country means nothing. Farms 
are many miles apart. Along the foot- 
hills of the mountains you will find 
ranches, some containing as many as 
100,000 acres, and fenced. There is 
usually irrigated ground in connection 
therewith which enables the ranch 
owner to grow the feed necessary for 
the maintenance of the herd. Milo 
maize corn makes a big yield: barlev 
is a big crop, and alfalfa on the good 
irrigated ground yields as many as 
six and sometimes seven cuttings. 
Silos are quite generally used. 

The roads to the mountains are 
good. Sometimes they lead to the 
canyons from which swift mountain 
streams flow; sometimes to the tops 
of the mountains, winding in and out 
around the sides of the canyon with 
many steep pitches, until the top is 
reached. Oftentimes you can look 
down and see the road by which you 
made the ascent, in four and five dif- 
ferent places below you—a winding, 
twisting trail cut out of the side of 
the mountain, with many sharp turns 
and narrow places where only one car 
can go at a time. Sometimes you look 
straight down for a thousand feet or 
more, the farm homes in the valley 
looking like toy houses. 

From what I have written above, 


The days as well as the nights were 
colder. The corn had gone into the 
silos. The birds were setting forth on 
their southern migration. Huge flocks 
of crows were on the wing, streaming 
north and south, as if aimlessly, across 
the sky. Most often these big armies 
would be in the distance, strétching 
in a thin, never-ending line almost 
from horizon to horizon. But some- 
times they would be nearer, and on 
the day in question one marched over- 
head. It was on the move, and did not 
offer to stop, but Sultana had not 
found the hunting so good of late, 
since the crops had left the fields, and 
she went up at it. Every one on the 
place was out watching the long bat- 
talions file past. The boy was the 
first to see-the war mistress as she 
climbed toward it from off in the di- 
rection of the wood lot. 

“Gosh!” he cried. 
tana!” 

There were angry calls among the 
crows as the hawk approached them, 
and those nearest her began’to close 
their formation a little. What hap- 
pened when she mounted above them 
and swooped was magical. It must 
have been as astonishing to Sultana, 
with her long list of triumphs behind 
her, in which she had made havoc of 
sO many smaller flocks, as to the 
spectators. The line, except for the 
two or three directly below her, did 


“Look at Sul- 


you will realize that I am in a country 
decidedly different from our home 
state of Iowa. They-call it the “Land 
of Sunshine,” and it is an appropriate 
name. Beginning in January, they 
had 63 days of consecutive sunshine, 
the temperature ranging up to 85 de- 
grees, The atmosphere is dry,. and 
for that reason it is a great health 
resort for those. with lung, sinus and 
bronchial trouble, all being greatly 
benefited by the warm sunshine and 
dry air. 

My own daughter is down here, and 
that is how it happens that Mrs. Wal- 
lace and I are_so far away from home, 

I suggest that you boys and girls 
look up Arizona on the map and mea- 
Sure its size in comparison with Iowa. 
Then remember that it has a popula- 
tion of less than 400,000, or approxi- 
mately one-sixth that of Iowa. Its two 
greatest interests are mining and cat- 
tle growing, there being many great 
mining properties and many fine 
ranches of cattle in the state. 

Next month I am going to tell you 
of our trip to Roosevelt dam, natural 
bridge and the Salt river valley, as I 
am sure our visit to these places of 
beauty, and a description of the roads 
we traveled and the wonderfully rich 
valley of the Salt river, irrigated by 
the Roosevelt reservoir, will appeal to 
you. I can assure you it was a trip 
long to be remembered. In the mean- 
time, trusting that our Iowa spring is 
coming on as it should, and with. best 
wishes to all of you, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 





When the Ghost Walks, Wolves 
Must Look Out 


Masquerading as a ghost may not 
actually frighten a dangerous wolf, 
but by dressing in white to follow the 
animals over a snow-covered country, 
one of the federal hunters has been 
able to make very successful and 
spectacular kills. Last winter this 
hunter, W. E. Cozzens, who is em- 
ployed in Idaho by the biological sur- 
vey of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, started out on skis, 
carrying his rifle and a sheet in which 
to wrap himself so that he would not 
show up against the snow background. 

He took the trail of the wolves he 
was after, when they had made a kill 
and were likely to be sleeping off the 
effects of their feast. One of the 
wolves he killed was an old white fe- 
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not give an inch, and these had no 
sooner dodged than they swerved back 
at her. So did all the others anywhere 
near. 

“Caw! Caw! Hawk! Hawk! Caw! 
Caw!” ‘ 

It was bedlam let loose, and in eith- 
er direction the cry of battle traveled. 

Searcely a thing, only by flashes, 
could be seen of Sultana. Like a great 
swirling cloud they were above her, 
below her; on every side of her. Their 
own wings clashed together, and 
feathers came floating down. 

“They've got her!” murmured the 
boy, almost awe-struck. “They’re kill- 
ing her!” 

And it looked as tho they were. 
Only by where the melee was thickest 
could it be told where she was. She, 
too, was fighting, as only a big hawk 
can fight, causing the black cloud to 
buckle and toss. And finally she clove 
away thru them. But she was hurt, 
and once more they pressed about her. 
A dusky shape came tumbling from 
the mass. Then again, out of an eddy, 
the hawk broke free. They drove her 
down, so badly injured that she zig- 
zagged this way and that, even somer- 
saulting, to the protection of a cedar 
grove below the house. There she 
took: refuge, and sought to hide, but 
the dark legions swarmed thru the 
trees, hounding her from pillar to post, 
and it was some time before she en- 





male which had deena celebrates 
stock killer for several years. During 
that time Mr. Cezzens had taken hep 
pups three times and also killed he 
mate, but the old outlaw eluded ail at 
tempts to shoot, trap or poison her | 
About two years ago he came withi, 
range of her just as she was in the act 
of killing a calf. Unfortunately, pig” 


bullet went a bit high, taking only - # 


handful of hair from her back. For q | 
time following this experience the 
wolf became tod wary to approach 
stock and kill it, subsisting on cap 
casses found on the range, but even. 
tually she reverted to her preferengg 
for fresh meat of her own killing. 

One night she killed two calves at a 
ranch on the Blackfoot river, north. 
east of Soda Springs. _ Mr. Cozzeng 
took up the trail early the next mor. 
ing and followed it to its end at th 
den twelve miles away. His white 
shroud enabled him to move swiftly 
over the ground, without being very 
noticeable against the snow. He got | 
the old wolf and six pups in the dep, 
and in a similar way approached and 
shot two other adult wolves and many 
coyotes, 





Knights of the Delusive Whistle 


The victim is told in solemn toneg 
that he is going to be initiated into 
the Knights of the Delusive Whistle, 
Show him a small whistle and tell him 
that in order to become a member he 
must find the whistle. Place around 
the victim’s shoulders an apron or 
have him put on a sweater and have 
attached to the back a small whistle 
on a piece of string. Pretend to hand 
the whistle to one of the members of 
the group who are arranged in a circle 
crowded close to the victim. 
one blows the whistle behind the vie. 
tim’s back, immediately dropping it, 
and when he turns to discover the one 
who has possession, some one on the 
other side will blow. If care is taken 
the initiated may be kept guessing for 
a long time, affording lots of fun for 
all. 





The Mystic Book 


The victim is blindfolded and told 
that he is privileged to kiss the mysti¢ 
book three times, which when done 
will give him a gift of beauty. He does 
this twice, but the third time a saucer 
of flour is placed inside the cover and 
the beautifying effect is produced. 
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tirely eluded them, slipping silently 
into the depths of a thicket. 

Such of the crows as-had not joined 
the. fight did not come down, but 
swung off into line once more, and 
gradually the others followed them. It 
was nearly sundown, however, before 
the last of the noisome horde had 
gone, and the man and the boy had 
located their missing “falcon.” 

“Sultana!” they called. “Sultana!” 

It was a sad looking spectacle that 
answered them. They brought her 
down from the midst of the branches 
and patched her up, but in respect to 
crows, birds that she had formerly de 
spised, she had been forever humbled, 
Never again, thru some strange psy- 
chology of her haughty nature, would 
she assail one. 

Winter shut her in at the farm, 
where food and shelter were provided 
for her, and spring found her more 
superb than ever. With a mate, she 
built a nest in the wood lot, and they 
reared their young, but she remained 
a frequent visitor at her old haunts, 
and never, altho come again into her 
own, fully_ abandoned them. 

The boy, glimpsing a wheeling form 
in the heavens, perhaps ringing still 
higher upwards, or poised for its de 
scent, would recognize it by its size 
and strength of passage as the bird 
that he had trained, and say: 

“There goes Sultana!” 
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By Leila Mitchell 


up the junk. He knows where to get: 


© Withiy calling him and bounced out into it and where to sell it, tho, and he said 


son her, | : MILLGRAM heard his father 


1 the aet | the hall, full dressed except one “Yes,” agreed Ray. “Give him a supper, and greeted him as tho he had he'd give me half if I’d gather it up. — 
tely, hig | shoe. He could be counted on to get good feed.” just come in from a ball game. I ary find some other job to make 
5 Only <9 up in time when they were going to oe did. “ i There was a twinkle in his father’s UD the rest.” a 
- Forg the ranch. : pe 4, Sa ph Hanah iad th'do eyes, however, and Joe conchided the “Shouldn’t wonder,” agreed his ‘fath- 
nce the The ranch was twenty miles from “Go without. Not : safe thing for him to do would be er. “Tll tell you what I'll do. I'll keep 
.DProach town. Joe’s older brother stayed 0 ee a an or even @ Sunny to talk. He did not want to have to him for you for two dollars a week, 
On car there and kept things going. Joe , = F paid, i answer questions. So he told .them and you can save the rest you earn 
ut even M would have liked to stay with Ray. — Joe did not care. He rode off in 4) apout the nice trip he had had, the fora saddle. You'll be wanting one, if 
eterenee Everything about the ranch fascinated rand style. “I'll be home by one _ gooq dinner Mrs. Cook had given him; you have a pony.” * 
ling. 7 him, but his chief delight was-in can- o'clock,” he said airily. in fact, he mentioned all the details That was certainly square of his 
ves ata tering about on Ray’s riding horse. Baggy went along beautifully for except: such trifling things as the father. Joe felt a lump in his throat 
*, North Joe’s one grievance against his fath- some miles, Joe chuckling to himself sharpness of Baggy’s bones, and‘how again. “I don’t deserve that, Dad,” 
Cozzeng er was that he would not let him have all the while. The joke was on his he had walked almost half the way, he blurted out, after the way I hid out 
kt morn a pony in town. “Feed costs too father. He had told him to bring the and how one man who had met him again yesterday. But I can just tall 
1 at th much,” was his father’s excuse. pony in, and of course he would have when he was walking had sung out: you, I’ll never do it again.” 

S white After dinner at the ranch Joe decid- to feed him. “Say, kid, better pick that nag up and “All right,” laughed his father. 
swiftly ed that he would go and see Hec Jar- Then Baggy began to slow down. carry him.” When he had talked him- “We'll call it a bargain.” 

ns verge vis, who lived a mile south. Joe wasn’t exactly sorry. The pony’s self out he remarked that he guessed 
te a Hec was glad to see him. “Say! pones were decidedly sharp. He decid- he would take a bath and go to bed. 

hed en, You're just the fellow I’ve been wish- eq he had better get off and walk He fell asleep in happy triumph. He FORTUNES IN TEA 

ed a ing would come along. I got some- awhile. He walked until he was tired and his pony were both home safe. 
1d many thing to show you out in the pasture.” and hot, then rode again. It was Hooray! His father couldn’t very 


Whistle 


The two boys strolled down to the 
pasture. “There!” exclaimed Hec, 
pointing to a pony whose ribs showed 
up like a new washboard, and whose 


hard to tell which was the easier, rid- 
ing him bareback, bony as he was, or 
walking. 

Riding and walking alternately, he 


well get out of letting him keep Baggy 
now. 
It was with a very different feeling 


_that he woke in the morning. He was 

















By Nellie Ballou 


S° MANY persons have shown great 
anxiety to know how people read 
fortunes gracefully from a_ teacup, 


In tones | backbone stood out like knives on a covered several miles. Then he sat exceedingly stiff and sore himself, and 
ted into sausage machine. “What do you think down under a tree to rest, and think he knew Baggy must be equally so, that I vowed to myself by the time an- 
Whistle, of him?” the matter over. It was beginning to Had the trip been too much for him, other iced-tea season had passed and 
tell him “Where’d you get him?” asked Joe. ook as tho the joke was on him, in- half starved as,he was? Would he the days of hot tea should come again, 
mber he “Some movers left him by the spring — stead of on his father. It was a long find him dead in the stall? I would be able to settle their mis- 
around last week.” ways into town yet. The very thought of that brought a givings as to whether folks just made 
pron or “Looks like he might be a real pony His stomach was beginning to ring lump to his throat. He dressed and up the fortunes, or really knew what 
nd have ff he was fat,” Joe conceded. p they were talking about. 
whistle “Sure he would,” agreed Hec. “You It is very important to begin right— 
to hand can have him for a dollar.” if such a bad habit as tea-drinking can 
ibers of Joe did some thinking. .In_ his begin right! The person whose for- 
a circle pocket were three dimes and a nickle. tune is to be told, drinks a few sips 
Some | Surely his father would let him turn from the cup, and pours out the rest. 
the vie the pony into the pasture for the sum- I remember one of our visitors poured 
ping it, mer. Then, for the winter, he would it on our cherished table fern, to be 
the one accept Jim Walter’s offer of a part- original. Now you turn the cup upside 
on the nership in the junk business and earn down in the saucer and rotate it slow- 
is taken the pony’s keep in that way. ly three times, so that no “tears” will 
sing for ‘T'll give you 35 cents,” he offered. be left in the cup to spoil the happy 
fun for Hee was. disgusted. “Thirty-five future. As you turn it, you make a 
cents!” He picked up a switch and wish. ; 
flicked the pony, which put on quite Then the “tea fortune hound” takes 
a burst of speed. “Just look how much full charge, and the more imagination 
pep he has.” she has, the better the fortunes are. 
nd told “Thirty-five cents,” repeated Joe. Sticks mean people, and by their ap- 
. mysti¢! “You can have him for seventy-five,” pearance you can judge their size, 
n done ‘Hec said, after consideration. shape and complexion, A little stick is 
He does “Nope,” said Joe. a child; a long, thin one a man; a fat 
. saucer An hour later Joe rode away with one a woman. If they are crossways, 
ver and the pony, having borrowed Hec’s fath- they stand for unfriendly people. They 
iced. er’s halter, which he was to return are very favorable if they stand up 
that evening. Ray and Mr. Millgram straight. 
were out in front of the barn when he Specks mean letters, and larger 
rode up. specks stand for presents or packages 
“Where'd you get that bag-o-bones?” “Say, kid, better pick that nag up and carry him” or luggage, if near a “person.” 
snorted Ray. If sticks seem to carry a bunch of 
“Bought him.off Hec Jarvis for thir- the dinner bell. Mr. Cook’s farm was hurried out to the barn. There was_ specks on their backs, they are said 
silently ty-five cents,” Joe answered proudly. not far ahead, and he made up his’ Baggy, contentedly munching a feed to be bringing bad news or unpleas- 
“He’s poor, but he’ll scon fatten up mind to stop there for water. Maybe of oats. Joe’s relief at finding him all antness. 
t joined if he gets something to eat. Icanturn they would.ask him to dinner. The right made him feel-humble. He got Sometimes you can identify sticks 
mn, but him into the pasture, can’t I, Dad?” men were coming out from the table curry comb and brush and was so busy by the shape of particles near them. 
re, and Mr. Millgram grinned. “I reckOn when he rode into the yard. with their use that he did not hear his “Books” mean professional people, 
hem. It 80, son.” : They began to tease Joe about his father approach. es like professors and school-teachers, or 
before “What are you going to call him?” pony, but Joe made no attempt to an- “Find his bones pretty hard riding?” the minister, or lawyer. A bottle might 
de had demanded Ray. swer them. He was so tired and hun- asked Mr. Millgram. ; mean the good, old family doctor or a 
oy had “Baggy for short,” Joe called back, gry and hot, and so discouraged at Joe combed away. “A little,” he ad- boot-legger. A lot of little dots mean 
as he rode on towards the pasture. the thought of the long, hard road still mitted. a married man, they say. 
ana!” At breakfast the next morning Joe ahead of him that he was afraid he “What are you going to do with “Rings” are very good luck. A big 
le that slipped a cold pancake into his pocket. would cry if he tried to say anything. him?” ? one means a marriage or a successful 
ht her As he left the table his father said: Mrs. Cook, hearing the laughter, came The kindness in his father’s voice undertaking. A little ring is an invi- 
ranches “Ill start in by seven-thirty. And out on the porch. made Joe feel very much ashamed of tation to something pleasant. 
pect to that means you, young man.” “Aren’t you Mr. Millgram’s boy?” himself. “I—I—know it would serve Lines of dots mean a trip by water, 
erly de “All right,” Joe sang out. On the she asked. me right to have him sent back to the but if rather disconnected, a trip by 
imbled. way to the pasture he struggled with “Yes'm,” said Joe, sweeping off his ranch,” he stammered, “but I’d like land. A whole flock of tiny dots means 
Be psy- a mighty temptation. Once before’ cap in his best manner. awful well to keep him. You know money. 
, would that summer he had slipped away and “Well, you come right in to dinner. you get to thinking a lot of a pony, if A heart is extra good luck, meaning 
hidden out, until his father had grown And father’—this to Mr. Cook—“you he’s yourown. He’d be allright, once about all anyone can wish for, finan- 
. farm, tired of waiting and gone back to _ see that his pony is fed.” : he was fattened up, wouldn’t he?” cially, socially and in general. 
rovided town without him. It seemed to him he Joe did not wait for a second invita- His father examined Baggy carefully A hand, spread out, is a warning to 
. more simply must stay awhile now and _ ~-tion, tho he tried to be polite and not before he answered. ‘“Doesn’t seem be careful. Closed, it means a new 
te, she take special good care of Baggy. appear too pleased. If ever a dinner to be anything the matter with him _ friend or lover. Flowers foretell a gift. 
id they “You need-me, old boy,” he said, as tasted good that one did. After he except lack of enough to eat.” Fruit means good health. A pyramid 
mained he slipped an arm around the pony’s had eaten Joe climbed bravely on Bag- Joe felt cheered. “Joe Walters of- stands for some extra stroke of luck. 
haunts, @ "eck and fed him the cold pancake. gy and started off again, but’as soon fered me a partnership in his junk Oh, yes! the wish! If there were 
ato her Baggy’s needs won. It was almost as he was out of sight of the house he’ business. How much would it cost to three small dots in a row near the 
nine when Joe rode up to the barn. slipped down and walked. It seemed feed him? Maybe I could earn his top of the cup, you’ll get your wish, 
g form Ray was waiting there for him. “Fath- as*tho Baggy’s bones had acquired keep.” poco pronto. If they are near the bot- 
1g still er said to put you on that bag of bones some new points. “At the present price of feed, around tom, you'll have to wait a while for it. 
its de and start you home as soon as you It was after seven when he reached’ three and a half or four dollilars a There aren’t many unfavorable signs 
ts size showed up,” he said. the Millgram barn. He gave Baggy a week.” in a teacup, if the fortune teller is 


1e bird 









Joe was secretly delighted. “Ill 
have to give Baggy some oats first, 
won’t I?” he asked. 


good feed, then ‘sauntered in with as 
much swagger as his sore muscles 
would permit of. The family were at 





“Jim made over six dollars last 
week,” said Joe eagerly. “But he’s 
got another job now, so he can’t gather 





wise, for it would be a pity to spoil 
anybody’s afternoon, when it’s all im- 
agination at the best. 


BOYS” AND GIRLS’ SECTION 





“7~LANG! 


Clang! 

Altho my ears were crowded 
with cotton, th blows of the heavy 
hammers sounded startlingly loud. My 
four hours fnside the huge boiler at 
the light station had not yet accus- 
temed my ear to the deafening clang 
of the riveting hammer at work in 
the fire pit below. 


Tt was a busy day at the light sta- 
tion. The huge boiler, which had been 
fafthfully furnishing a hundred and 
twenty horse power every night for 
almost a year, had at last grumbled. 
It no longer toyed with its task as in 
days before, but fumed and groaned 
and labored grudgingly. On its hith- 
erto smooth surface now appeared an 
ugly bulge, where the fierce fires had 
weakened, it and the day had been 
taken as a fitting occasion to rid the 
faithful servant of two disabling in- 
firmities—the bulge and “scale.” 

“Scale” is a hard substance that 
forms in boilers, adhering in thice 
layers to the steel and cavsing great 
fimconvenience and loss by reason of 
the extra amount of fuel necessary 
to make steam. Notwithstanding the 
fact that Engineer Gleason had tried 
various remedies for the plague, when 
I crawled thru the narrow manhole at 
the front of the boiler I fownd the 
lower plates thickly encrusted with a 
dirty-white deposit. 

As I set to work with my heavy 
chisels, I was astonished to discover 
that this scale was in some places 
nearly four inches in thickness. 

The boiler, from which the steam- 
ing hot water had heen drawn but two 
hours before, was still quite warm, and 
I was soon in a profus. perspiration 
from my efforts. Great masses of 
seale yielded to my biting tools and 
rolled up in heaps in advance of me. 
It took an hour of strenuous work to 
clear a space six feet square directly 
over the fire-pit. IT had thus exnosed 
the bulge or “bag” and chiseled it 
clean and smooth in preparation for 
the boiler-maker, who was to arrive 
on the morning train from the city. 

He was on*time, and, uvon hearing 
voices, I glanced out of the manhole 
and saw two figures -in blue overalls. 
Langly, the boiler-maker, looked in at 
my work. 

“That’s a good job, boy!” he said, 
warmly. “Pretty stiff scale on the 
old girl, eh?” 

“Old girl” is a pet name for a boiler 
among the boiler-making fraternity. 

After laying out his tools, he looked 
in again. 

“Say, son, you can lay off on that 
job till after dinner. My helper says 
he can’t work in thereewith that dust 
you're raising. I think you can finish 
that this afternoon before time to 
fire up.” . 

I therefore shoved my chisels and 
hammer out of the way and crawled 
out of the boiler. I drew a deep 
breath of the fresh air as I got to.my 
feet, and did not envy the helper his 
task inside the stuffy prison. 

“Jump in there, now, Jim!” said the 
boiler-maker, briskly. 

Jim squeezed thru the hole, and 
turned to receive the various drills, 
braces and saws handed in by Langly. 

“We'll have to step lively, Jim,” re- 
marked Langly. “This is to be a fast 
job!” 

After watching the men a short time 
I left the station and went home. At 
one o’clock I went back and found 
Langly and Jim hard at work. They 
had made good progress and were put- 
ting in the rivets with strong, skillful 
blows. 

Happening to catch sirht of me, 
Langly motioned me to get inside and 
go to work. 

“Might as well start to work, son— 
Jim will have to stand it an hour or 
so till we finish up.” e 

I crawled in, edged past Jim and 


Clang!” 


IN THE 


BOILER 


Bo N. £-. Crowell 


found my tools. I was very giad fo 
have Jim with me—it seemed lots 
less lonesome than to be in there all 
alone. The broad, circling steel plates 
and the mass of silent flues hauging 
close overhead seemed to speak vf 
relentless, merciless power. As I chis- 
eled away, I thought of the compara- 
tive weakness of a mere human being 
to this steel monster created by man’s 
cunning. The thought made me work 
the harder, and my keen-edged chisels 
ripped fiercely into the tenacious 
scale. 

After a time Langly appeared at the 
manhole and ordered Jim to go up- 
town on an errand. I seized the op- 
portunity to rake the loosened scale 
to the manhole and shovel it out. I 
then crawled out and wheeled the de- 
bris away to the ash-dump. There 
were two large wheelbarrow loads of 
the stuff. 

Langly examined the scale with 
deep interest and said that it was 
about the worst case of it he had ever 
encovntered. He was still explaining 
its formation to me when Jim re- 
turned. Langly then glanced hastily 
at his watch and remarked: 

“Hello! Half-past three, boys! They 
will be wanting to startia fire under 
this tub in an hour—we’ve got to 
hustle!” 

Jim and I scrambled in thru the 
manhole, while Langly forced his 
bulky body once more into the capa- 
cious firepit. 

“Clang! Clang! Clang!” 

The blows rang in on my head even 
when the men werefresting. I worked 
diligently at my task, but my progress 
did not. seem so rapid as before. Either 
the scale was harder or my chisels 
were getting dulled. Perhaps my mus- 
cles were not so fresh and responsive 
as earlier in the day. 

After a time Jim announced that the 
job was finished and climbed out of 
the boiler. In a moment Langly 
thrust his face in at the manhole. 

“Hey, son!” he called. “We haven’t 
time to give this tub the water test. 
She’s tight anyway. You can tell the 
engineer to test her if he wants to. 
We've got to catch that four-twenty 
train—just got seven minutes to do 
it int Good-bye, son!” 

“Good-bye!” I called back. 

I had about half an hour’s work yet 
to do and went at it manfully. The 
last*patch of scale was at the rear end 
of the boiler in a narrow space quite 
difficult to get at. At length, how- 
ever, I suceeded in getting it- loosened 
and paused to wipe the perspiration 
from my eyes. At this instant, just as 
I turned to glance toward the man- 
hole—it closed! 

Speechless with surprise and fear, I 
remained a brief moment gazing 
blankly at the spot where the circle 
of light had been. I was now in the 
blackest ‘darkness. 

Then {I roused to a fury of terror. 
With my hammer I crawled to the 
front of the boiler, dealing blows on 
the steel shell with all my might. I 
paused and listened eagerly for an 
answering sound from Gleason, who, 
undoubtedly, had closed the manhole 
preparatory to firing up the boiler. 

But nogresponse came, and then, 
with crushing force, I remembered 
that Gleason was absolutely deaf! 
Make all the noise I might—he could 
not heargit! 

Then a new sound greeted me—a 
sudden hissing, follo~ed immediately 
by a sheet of cold*° water that came 
rippling down the side of the boiler. 
My blood chilled as I knew its mean- 
ing. Gleason was filling the boiler 
with water—it would rush in while he 
busied himself building a fire beneath 
the boiler. 

I hammered on the manhole, the 
sides, the flues above. Nothing yield- 
ed, nothing responded to my puny ef- 


forts. I realized that I was effectu- 
ally cornered in a most deadly predic- 
ament. 

But, of a sudden, a new hope was 
given me. The water was cut off. 
Perhaps Gleason was only trying to 
frighten me and would now open the 
manhole and let me out. For a brief 
time I comforted myself with this idea 
but it was ruthlessly torn from me by 
a new and more ominous sound—the 
crackle of burning wood in the firepit 
beneath my feet! 

To be drowned—that was not so 
terrible, but to be roasted alive in a 
giant oven, that was a fate to break 
down the most stoical. Frantically I 
raced about my prison—slipping, fall- 
ing, colliding with flues and ends cru- 
elly. The water in which I stood was 
becoming warm. I wondered how long 
it would take to end it. 

In despair I threw up my arm—and 
then, with feelings that can not be 
imagined—my hand fell on something 
smooth and round. I instantly recog- 
nized it—it was Jim’s brace. It had 
been left hanging on a flue above him. 

Quick as a flash, I felt of it to see 
if there was a drill in it. I shouted 
with joy as I felt a big, royal, life- 
saving steel drill! 

I scrambled hurriédly to the front 
of the boiler—exactly over the hottest 
blaze beneath. I knew my life de 
pended on my strength and coolness, 
and I set to work with deliberate cal- 
culation. With my fingers I found 
the patch Langley had put on—it was 
about eight inches square. Setting 
the drill in at one corner, I flung 
my weight upon it and -turned the 
brace feverishly. 

I wasted no time feeling to note 
progress—I knew I had a half inch 
of tough steel to penetrat: and the 
drill would tell me when it got thru. 
It was perhaps six minutes before I 
got the drill’s point thru and I had 
the satisfaction of seeing a faint spot 
of light and hearing a most business- 
like hissing as the water poured thru 
into the fire beneath. 

But I did not pause to listen long— 
I had need of other holes thrn that 
tough hide, and I set to work. Fixing 
my drill in another corner of the patch 
I put my bone and sinew into the sin- 
gle task of eating thru steel. It re- 
quired much longer to get thru this 
time, but at the finish I knew that 
two streams of water were signaling 
eto Gleason—if he only happened to 
see them. 

I began my third. As I did so, the 
vicious hiss of the incoming water 
told me that the engineer had again 
opened the inlet valve. Round and 
round I pushed the brace, each circle 
wrenching my battered body painfully, 
but biting a trifle nearer to safety 
for me. 

At last it was thru. Three holes— 
and still no response from Gleason. 
Would he never look in at his fire, I 
wondered. As I started on my fourth 
I fell to calculating how long it had 
taken Langly to bore the twenty- 
eight holes he had mz ie for his rivets. 
Surely not over two hours—an aver- 
age of a little over four minutes to 
the hole. I felt sure-I could do half 
as well—weak as I was. 

Suddenly my drill plunged thru and 
I fell forward with the shock of it. 
The water was at least eight inches 
deep by this time, but I knew there 
were four streams of good, wet water 
sizzling down into the fire beneath. 
Perhaps two more would equal the in- 
eflow—I started another instantly. 

This hole must have been nearly 
thru when my heart leaped with the 
joy of realizing that deliverance was 
close at hand. 

“Clank! Clank!” I heard Gleason 
thrust in the heavy iron power below 
me. Then an inquiring silence oc- 
curred—during which my heart pound- 





ed fiercely within me. And then—q 
single sentence, forceful and expres. 
sive, hut to me the sweetest language 
that ever fell on my eager ear. 

“Clang—g!” 

The heavy poker fell to the floor 
where he had hurled it. 

“Zuz-ip!” ’ 

The inlet valve was closed abruptly, 

Then a musical clinking as Gleason 
seized a short *.ur and whirled the 
heavy screw that held the manhole in 
place. In a moment it swung open and 
the haggard face and staring eyes of 
the engineer met my gaze. I saw that 
the man was trembling with agitation, 
and I called out at once: 

“T’m all right, Gleason—I’m coming 
out!” 

Painfully I hauled my lame and 
bruised body thru the tight-fitting 
aperture. How bright and cheery the 
gloomy old room seemed to me! [ 
wanted to shout, to run! Poor Glea- 
son shook like a leaf and could hardly 
speak. 

We raked out the remnants of the 
fire—the water still hissing down thru 
the grates. It was many weeks before 
the horror of the experience failed to 
trouble my dreams, and as for Glea- 
son, he shortly afterw ~d resigned his 
position. He found it impossible to 
free himself from an overwhelming 
apprehension every time he opened 
the firepit door, and if so wore on the 
man’s nerveg that he was forced to 
quit. 





The Straight and Narrow Way 


The player has a cane or a stick of 
some kind one end of which he places 
on the floor. He bends forward plac- 
ing forhead on hand holding the stick. 
While in this position he walks around 
the stick four or five times. Standing 
erect he is required to walk a straight 
line (a cord or a line on the carpet) to 
a goal fifteen feet away. This may be 
made competitive. This may be varied 
by holding stick upright on forehead 


-and the player looking upward at it, 


turns around four or five times. A 
coin can be safely offered to the play- 
er walking straight fifteen feet and 
picking it out of some one’s fingers 
at first trial. 





REVIVED 


“Now, chikdren,’” said the _ teacher, 
“write down all you have learned about 
King Alfred, but don’t say anything about 
the burning of the cakes; I want to find 
out what else you know.” 

Half an hour later wee Jeanie hancee 
in her effort: 

“King Alfred visited a lady at.a cot- 
tage,» but the less said about ite the 
better.”’ 


TYING A KNOT, 





WITH OUT 9 


LETTING GO OF THE ENDS 






FOLD 
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ARMS 
PICK UP THE 
OPPOSITE 
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UNFOLD youR ARMS 
AND THERE’?S THE KNOT 
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STORY SEVENTEEN 


HOW JOSEPH’S DREAM CAME TRUE 
Genesis, 40:46 to 42:38 


When Joseph was made ruler over the 
jand of Egypt he did just as he had al- 
It was not Joseph’s way to 
gt down and rest, and enjoy himself, 
gnd make others wait on him. He found 
pis work at onee, and began to do it 
He went out over 


and abundant were the fields of grain, 
giving much more than the people could 
yse for their own needs. He told them 
not to waste it, but to save it for the 
coming time of need. 

And he ealled upon the people to give 
him for the king, one bushel of grain out 
of every five, to be stored up. The people 
prought their grain, after taking for 
themselves as much as they needed; and 
Joseph stored it in great storehouses in 
the cities; so much at last that no one 
could keep account of it. 

The king of Egypt gave a wife to Jo- 
seph from the noble young women of his 
kingdom. Her name was Asenath; and 
to Joseph and his wife God gave two 
sons. The oldest son he named Manasseh, 
a word which means ‘making to forget.” 

“For,” said joseph, ‘““God has made me 
forget all my troubles, and my toil as 
a slave.” 

The second son he named Ephraim,-a 
word that means “fruitful.” 

“Because,” said Joseph, “God has_not 
only made the land fruitful, but he has 


made me fruitful in the land of my 
troubles.’’+ 

The seven years of plenty soon passed 
by. and then came the years of need. In 


all the lands around people were hungry, 
and there was no food for them to eat; 
but in the land of Egypt everybody had 
enough. Most of the people soon used up 
the grain that they had saved: many had 
gaved none at all, and they all cried to 
the king to help them. 

“Go to~ Joseph,” said King Pharaoh, 
“and do whatever he tells you to do.”’ 

Then the people came to Joseph, and 
Joseph opened the storehouses, and sold 
to the people all the grain that they 
wished to buy. And not only the people 
of Egypt came to buy grain. but people 
of all the lands around as well, for there 
was great need and famine everywhere. 

And the need was as great in the land 
of Canaan, where Jacob lived, as in other 
lands. Jacob was rich in flocks and cat- 
tle, and gold and silvér; but his fields 
gave no grain, and there was danger that 
his family and his people would starve. 
And Jacob,—who was now called Israel 
also.—heard that there was food in 
Egypt, and he said to his sons: 

“Why do you look at each other, asking 
what to do to find food? I have been 
told that there is grain in Egypt. Go 
down to that land, and take money with 
you. and buy grain, so that we may 
have bread, and may live.” 

Then the ten older brothers of Joseph 
went down to the land of Egypt. They 
trode upon asses, for horses were not 
much used in those times, and they 
brought money with them. But Jacob 
would not let Benjamin, Joseph's younger 
brother, go with them, for he was all the 
more dear to his father, now that. Joseph 
was no longer with him; and Jacob feared 
harm might come to him. 

Then Joseph's brothers came to Joseph 
to buy food. They did not know him, 
grown to be a man, dressed as a prince, 
and seated on a throne. Joseph was now 
nearly ferty years old, and it had been 
almost twenty-three years since they had 
sold him, But Joseph knew them all, as 
soon as he saw them, not because he 
hated them, but because he wished to see 
what their spirit was, and whether they 
were as selfish and cruel, and wicked 
as they had been in other days. 

They came before him and bowed. with 
their faces to the ground. Then, no 
doubt, Joseph thought of the dream that 
had come to him while he was_a boy, of 
his brothers’ sheaves bending down 
around his sheaf. He spoke to them as 
a stranger, as if he did not understand 
their language, and he had their words 
explained to him in the language of 
Egypt. 

“Who are you? And from what place 
do you come?” said Joseph in a harsh, 
stern manner. 

They answered him very meekly, ‘““We 
have come from the land of Canaan to 
buy food.” 

“No, said Joseph, “I know what you 
have come for. You have come as spies, 
to see how helpless the land is, so that 
you can bring an army against us, and 
make war on us.” 

“No, no,” said Joseph’s ten brothers, 
“we are no spies,-we are the sons of one 
man whe liyes in the land of Canaan; and 
we have come for food, because we have 
none at home.” , 





“You say you are the sons of one man, 
who is your father? Is he living? Have 
you any more brothers? Tell me all 
about yourselves.” 

And they said, “Our father is an old 
man in Canaan. We did have a younger 
brother, but he was lost; and we have 
one brother still, who is the youngest of 
all, but his father could not spare him 
to come with -us.” 

“No,” said Joseph, ‘‘you are not good 
honest men. You are spies. I shall put 
you all in prison, except one of you; and 
he shall go and bring that youngest 
brother of yours; and when I see him, 
then I will believe that you tell the 
truth.” 

So Joseph put all the ten men in prison, 
and kept them under guard fgr three 
days; then he sent for them again. They 
did not know that he could understand 
their language, and they said to each 
other, while Joseph heard, but pretended 
not to hear: 

“This has come upon us because of the 
wrong that we did to our brother Joseph, 
more than twenty yeers ago. We heard 


r touched, 





him cry, and plead with us, when we 
threw him into the pit, and we would 
not -have mercy on him. God is giving 
us only what we have deserved.” 

And Reuben, who had tried to save 
Joseph, said, “Did I not tell you not to 
harm the boy? and you would not listen 
to me. God is bringing our brother’s 
blood upon us all.” 

When Joseph heard this, his heart was 
for he saw that his brothers 
were really sorry for the wrong that they 
had done him. He turned away from 
them, so that .they could ‘not see_ his 
face, and he wept. Then he turned again 
to them, and spoke roughly as _ before, 
and said: 

“This I will do, for I serve God, I 
will let you all go home, except one man. 
One of you I will shut up in prison; but 
the rest of you can go home, and take 
food for your people. And you must 
come back, and bring your youngest” 
brother with you, and I shall know then 
that you have spoken the truth.” 

Then Joseph gave orders, and his serv- 
ants seized one of his brothers, whose 
name was Simeon, and bound him in 
their sight, and took him-away*- to. prison. 
And he ordered his servants to fill the 
men’s sacks with grain, and to put every 
man’s money back into the sick before 
it was tied up, so that they would find 
the money as soon as they opened the 
sack. Then the men loaded their asses 
with the sacks of grain, and started to 
go home, leaving their brother Simeon a 
prisoner. 

Wher they stopped on the way to feed 
their asses, one of the brothers opened 
his sack, and there he found his money 
lying on the top of the grain. He called 
out to his brothers, ‘‘See, here is. my 





money given again to me!’’ And they 
were frightened; but they did not dare 
to go back to Egypt, and meet the stern 
ruler of the land. They went home, and 
told their old father all that had happened 
to them; and how their brother Simeon 
was in prison, and must stay there until 
they should return, bringing Benjamin 
with them. 

When they opened their sacks of grain, 
there, in the mouth of each sack. was 
the money that they had given; and they 
were filled with fear. Then they spoke 
of going again to Egypt, and taking Ben- 
jamin, but Jacob said to them: 

“You are taking my sons away from 
me. Joseph is gone, and Simeon is gone, 
and now you would take Benjamin away. 
All these things are against me!” 

Reuben said, ‘“‘Here are my own two 


boys. You may kill them, if you wish, 
in ease I do not bring Benjamin back to 
you.” 


But Jacob said, ““My youngest son shall 
not go with you. His brother is dead, 
and he alone is left to me. If harm 
Should come to him, it would bring down 
my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 





CHEESE TARTS 


One cup of cottage cheese, one-third 
cup of sugar, one-half cup of thin. cream 
or milk, one tablespoon of melted butter, 
one lemon (juice and grated rind), two 
eggs, one cup of seedless raisins. Add 
Sugar to cheese and mix until smooth, 
then add beaten eggs and remaining in- 
gredients. Pour into pastry lined patty 
pans and bake in a hot oven about fifteen 
minutes, reducing heat after-five min- 
utes. When cool, sprinkle top with pow- 
dered sugar.—Mrs. Belle De Graf. 
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The reasons for this 
popularity are obvi- 
ives 
forth an intense heat. 
It’s simple in con- 
struction. Easy to 
operate. Never gets 
out of order. Seldom 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Eaipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 





HIGH SPEED 








Guarantee 


Should the inner combustion tube 
of the Lorain High Speed Oil 
eau gs oie aioe 

te of purchase, + - 
ment will be made entirely free 
of charge. 





MMiay famous makes of Oil Cook 
ves are equipped with Lorain 
High Speed Burners, including: 
Direct Action—National Stove Co. 
Div., Lorain, Ohio 

New Process—New Process Stove 
Co. Div., Cleveland. Ohio 
Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

Clark Jewel—George M. Clark & 


Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
Dangler—Dangler Stove ba 
Cleveland, Ohio wera 
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So efficient and satis- 
factory is the Lorain 
High Speed Oil 
Burner that dozens of 
well-known oil cook 
stoves now have it as 
standard equipment. 
Amongsomanygood 
oil stoves eae 

ly be able to find one 
that will please you 
as to size, style, color 
and price. If there’s 
no Lorain dealer 
mear you, ask us 
for the name of the 
nearest one. 
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OIL BURNER 


LOOK for the_]] RED WHEEL 


me Strikes Against Cooking Utensil 


ERE’S a stove that burns oil with very rapid and efficient 
cooking qualities, It’s a short-chimney-type burner which 
produces a clean, odorless, blue flame that strikes directly 

against the cooking utensil. That’s because it’s equipped with 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burners. 


For nearly twelve years the Lorain needs cleaning. The Lorain Wick 
High Speed Oil Burner has given won't stick. The vital parts won’t 
perfect satisfaction in thousands burn out—read the Guarantee. 
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PURE FRUIT 
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JELLO 


/mericas most famous dessert 


—for high teas 


Jell-O makes a perfect dessert for tea suppers, 
whether the meal is formal or just family. It is 
a,temptingly pretty dish, with a fine fruity flavor 
that everyone enjoys and children shout over! 
Jell-O is prepared in a few minutes and set 
away several hours before it is time to set the 
Ask for a Jell-O Recipe Book, and try 
some of the novel Jell-O salads and desserts. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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RECIPE 
Raspberry 


Bavarian Cream 
Wash one box of ber- 


ties; sprinkle with four 
tablespoonfulsofsugar. 
Dissolve a package of 
Raspberry Jell-O in 
three-fourths pint of 
boiling water; when 
cold and still liquid; 
whip. Then fold in 
the raspberries and 
juice. Set in a cold 
place to harden. Serve 
with whipped cream 
and garnish with fresh 
berries. 
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A Year’s Supply of Brooms 
Direct from Our F 


Satisfaction guaranteed. These four 


brooms rc <i sell through stores for 


.00. Send your ch rde: 
+ $2.85 for these fous ty vty” = 
: Trust & Savings 
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OHIO CARRIAGE COMPANY 
Dept. 42, LAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA 
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Aspirin 


Beware of Imitations! 








Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 


STOP COLDS! 


WITH RIGHT AT 
THE START 














Prevent Fla and Grippe. End Catarrh. 
Nothing to take inte: = Snuff pleasing 
oil up nostrils. Get at your Druggist’s, or sent 
postpaid for 50 cents 

ARZEN LABORATORIES 
4 Howes Biag. Cliaton, lowe 
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Out Sabbath: School Lesson | 


By HENRY WALLACE 


— 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’.Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
‘ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 
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The Kingdom Divided 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 6, 1923. I Kings 12:1 to 


16:28. Printed, I Kings 12:12-20). 
“So Jeroboam and all the people 
came to Rehoboam the third day, 
as the king bade, saying, Come 
to me again the third day. (13) 
And the king answered the people 
roughly, and forsook the counsel of 


the old men which they had given 
them, (14) and spake to them after 
the counsel of the young men, saying, 
My father made your yoke heavy, but 
I will Add to your yoke: my father 
chastised you with whips, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions. (15) So 
the king hearkened not unto the peo- 
ple; for it was a thing brought about 
of Jehovah, that he might establish 
his word, which Jehovah spake by 
Ahijah the Shilonite to Jereboam the 
son of Nebat. And when all Israel 
saw that the king hearkened not unto 
them, the people answered the king, 


saying, What portion haves we in 
David? neither have we any inheri- 
tance in the son of Jesse: to your 


now see to thine own 
house, David. So Israel departed un- 
to their tents. (17) But as for the 
children of Israel, that dwelt in the 
cities of Judah, Rehoboam ruled over 
them. (18) Then King Rehoboam 
sent Adoram, who was over the men 
subject to task-work; and all Israel 
stoned him to death with stones. And 
King Rehoboam made speed to get 
him to his chariot, to flee to Jerusa- 
lem. (19) So Israel rebelled against 
the house of David unto this day. 
(20) And it came to pass, when all 
Israel heard that Jeroboam was re- 
turned, that they sent and called him 


tent, O Israel: 


unto the congregation, and made him - 


king over all Israel: there was none 
that followed the house of David, but 
the tribe of Judah only.” 





The fate of nations at any particu- 
lar crisis is generally determined by 
the character of a few leading men 
who are called upon to aet in that 
crisis. The character of the men is de- 
termined partly by their breeding, but 
largely by environment. The fate of 
Israel at this time was decided mainly 
by two men, Rehoboam and Jeroboam. 
Rehoboam was the son and apparent- 
ly the only son of Solomon, the might- 
iest monarch of the age. His mother 
was an Ammonitess; and as Solomon 
formed these alliances with the wom- 


en of other nations near the close of | 


his reign, it is more than likely that 
Rehoboam’s age was_- twenty-one 
when he began to reign, rather than 
forty-one. The letters which indicate 
these two numbers are so nearly alike 
that it would be easy to make this 
mistake. This is more likely from 
the fact that- his associates are de- 
scribed as young men, mere boys. His 
breeding, therefore, on his mother’s 
side was bad, and his environment, as 
we shall see, no better. Jeroboam 
was the son of Nebat, his mother a 
widow of the tribe of Ephraim, evi- 
dently very common people. 
Rehoboam was reared in the city, 
Jeroboam in the country. It is fair to 
assume that Rehoboam had the best 
opportunities for education that the 
city could afford. Jeroboam was evi- 
dently edueated mainly in the school 
of hard knocks. Rehoboam’s father 
was the greatest man of his time, a 
man engaged in the largest enter- 





prises, the greatest employer of labor 
of his age. Jeroboam was at first hig 
hired hand, then one of his truste@ 
superintendents, and is described ag 
a mighty man of valor, not necessarily 
a soldier, but a man of marked ability, 
a man of boundless ambition, a man 
who could bring things to pass. Re 
hoboam knew society. Jeroboam 
knew the common people. Rehoboam’s 
boon companions were the sons of 
nobility, who had money to burn, and 
naturally spent it in gratifying their 
luxurious tastes and perhaps vices, 
Jeroboam’s associates were naturally 
those connected with the work of 
building the new wall of Millo around 
the city. Both of these men were born 
in boom times, when money was plen- 


_tiful, prices constantly advancing, ag 


they do in all boom times. 


In the time of Saul, the nation of 
Israel was little morethan a place 
on the map. It was made up of twelve 
tribes, like our own thirteen original 
colonies, jealous of each other, and 
with no bond save that of blood, and 
no ‘central place of worship: David 
united the nation, established a cen- 
tral place of worship at Jerugalem, on 
the borders of Judah and Benjamin. 
He organized an immense standing 
army, estabished a national militia, 
and either crushed or made friendly 
treaties with all the surrounding na- 
tions. Solomon, his son, built a mag- 
nificent temple; and, not satisfied 
with that, a gorgeous palace for him- 
self, temples for the gods of his 
heathen wives, great fortresses at all 
the strategic points im his wide do- 
minion. By establishing two lines of 
ships, one on the Mediterranean and 
one to India via the Red Sea, by his 
magnificent roads and caravan routes 
he made Jerusalem the great market 
place of the world. He made gold as 
cheap as silver had been, silver as 
cheap as brass, and brass as cheap as 
the stones of the streets. The more 
plentiful the money, the cheaper it be- 


|} comes, and therefore the higher the 


a 





cost of living, the greater the luxury 
of the rich, and the harder the times 
for the poor. 


To carry on these magnificent enter- 
prises he had to-resort to higher and 
still higher taxation. The people con- 
tributed liberally and gladly to the 
temple, for their heart was in it; but 
they were not willing to contribute to 
his outside enterprises, such as build- 
ing temples to other gods. So Solo- 
mon taxed them to the limit, and final- 
ly forced them to work py turns for 
nothing, requiring constantly some 
183,000 men in the quarries getting 
out stone and in Lebanon getting out 
lumber, floating it down to the sea, 
and around to the seaport of Jerusa- 
lem. Judah and Benjamin might stand 
this by reason of the local and tribal 
pride; but the seeds of rebellion were 
sown in Ephraim, in the ten tribes, 
before Solomon died. 


Then Rehoboam came on the scene, 
twenty-one years of age, the son of 2 
heathen mother, the associate of the 
nobility, a man who never had 2 
chance to earn a dollar and so find out 
what it was worth. He had no sym- 
pathy with the common people. He 
knew that the ten tribes were dissat- 
isfied, especially Ephraim, the strong- 
est and most dominating. So when the 
time came to make him king, he start- 
ed for Shechem, one of the ‘sacred 
places of Ephraim, to be chosen by 
the ten tribes as he had been by Ju- 
dah. Before the assembled elders of 
these ten tribes were willing fo vote 
at all, they wanted to know whether 
he would tax them as -his father did, 
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and whether every year every man 
would have to work part of the time 


for nothing. Rehoboam said: This is a | 


yery important matter. Give me three 
days to think it over. The people 
consented to this. 


Meanwhile Jeroboam had not been 
idle. One day, years before, in going 
home from Jerusalem (whether before 
or after the rupture with Solomon 
does not appear), he met the prophet, 
Ahijah, one of his own tribe, and 
recognized as a man who walked with 
God. Ahijah had put on a new gar- 
ment or cape. He took it off his shoul- 
der, tore it in twelve pieces, and said 
to Jeroboam, Take ten pieces. The 
time will come when you will be the 
king of ten tribes, but not just yet. If 
you serve the Lord, your kingdom will 
continue. Whether Jeroboam had al- 
ready quarreled with Solomon, or 
whether he had let out the secret of 
his interview with Ahijah, history 
does not affirm; but Solomon tried to 
kill him. It is probable that he had 
already endeavored to organize an 
insurrection; for such is the meaning 
of the phrase, “he lifted up his hand.” 
At any rate, he fled to Egypt, where 
Shishak was king. He had _  over- 
turned the king with whom Solomon 
had made a deal very much like one 
of our modern corners in grain; but 
in horses and linen yarn. He natur- 
ally was jealous of the power of Is- 
rael, and sheltered Hadad the Edomite 
when he fled from Solomon, and wel- 
comed Jeroboam, who afterward mar- 
ried one of his daughters. (Josephus.) 


When Solomon died, Jeroboam came 
back. While at Jerusalem he was very 
familiar with the grievances of the 
ten tribes, and he therefore knew how 
to make trouble for Rehoboam about 
the taxes, for he had been tax gather- 
er and had charge of the levies of 
forced labor. Upon him was “the bur- 
den of the house of Ephraim.” He was 
therefore the one man to head the re- 
bellion. He seems to have kept in the 
background at the first meeting, but 


‘they sent for him at the second. 


Meanwhile Rehoboam had consulted 
with his father’s cabinet, as we would 
gay, and they said: There is trouble 
ahead. Better go easy. Speak kindly 
to these people; win back their affec- 
tion. 

This was not the kind of advice the 
young king wanted, and so he sent for 
the voung men, the boys who had 
grown up with him, and they told him 
that this was not the way to deal with 
dissatisfied subjects, that there was 
not anything to discuss or arbitrate, 
that the thing to do was to show his 
power and stamp out this incipient re- 
bellion at once. And Rehoboam did 
so. He told them that his father had 
been easy with them, chastising them 
with whips; that he would let them 
know the duty of servants to their 
king. He said: “My little finger shall 
be thicker than my father’s loins.” 
That was the torch that kindled the 
rebellion, and they raised the old cry 
raised once before, in the time when 
Sheba rebelled against David: “To 
your tents, O Israel: now see to thine 
own house, David.” Rehoboam did act 
realize the extent of the rebellion; for 
he sent Adoram, who was Jeroboam’s 
successor in office and was over the 
men subject to task work, to conciliate 
them; and they killed him. Then Re- 
hoboam saw it was time for him to 
get to Jerusalem. ; : 


So, considering the breeding and 
the bringing up of these two men, the 
result is perfectly natural. The ruler 
who has never been “up against the 
real thing,’’ and therefore does not 
know the heart of the common people, 
whose associates have been only with 
society, politicians, men of wealth and 
power, who does not know how the 
common men live, is as certain to 
make mistakes as opportunity offers. 
While this thing was “from the Lord,” 
nevertheless the division of the king- 
dom grew out of political causes, that 
seem perfectly natural to any man 
who understands politics either in an- 
cient or modern times. 


and diseased parts cut out. 


pruning must not be to severe as it 
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Growing Red Clover 

The increasing difficulty of secur- 
ing and maintaining a stand of red 
clover is one of the serious problems 
at present confronting the farmer in 
the clover sections. Many factors 
are responsible, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, for clover failure but they may 
be placed in five groups as follows: 
Soil exhaustion; improper. seeding 
methods; nurse crops; unfit seed; dis- 
eases and insect enemies; and im- 
proper treatment the first autumn. 

All of these contributing causes for 
failure are described in a new bulletin 
just issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, as Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1339. Clover fails more often 
however, according to the author of 
the bulletin, because soils have be- 
come poor in lime, phosphorous, pot- 
ash, or organic matter than for all 
other causes. If lime is badly needed 
there is no use wasting clover seed. 
If phosphorous is the limiting factor 
the addition of lime alone, even if the 
land is “sour,” will have slight effect. 
Manure will do more good often than 
anything else, but when lime is need- 
ed the results will be much greater 
after this need has been supplied than 
before. By making the soil conditions 
such as favor the growth of clover, 
failure can nearly always be turned 
to success. 

Copies of the bulletin may be se- 
cured, as long as the supply lasts, 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


An ocean 
of milk and cream 
is poured daily 
over the golden, 
crispy corn flakes 
made the wonder- 
ful Kellogg way. 


The 2,000,000 quarts 
used every day on 
Kellogg cereals mean 
greater prosperity for 
the farmer. 











March is Renovating Month 

March is a good month in which to 
renovate the farm orchard. Dead 
trees and branches should be removed 
In prun- 
ing it is a good plan to head back 
strong growing branches and thin the 
branches sufficiently that light may 
reach every part of the tree. The 


CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh always 


Inner-sealed waxtite wrapper keeps 
Kellogg’s as fresh and crisp after open- 
will encourage wood growth rather ing as before—exclusive Kellogg feature. 
than fruit production. 

A little work in March with the 
pruning tools, followed by spraying 
later in the season will do much to- 
ward making a neglected orchard a 
useful and profitable adjunct to the 
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LEWIS Lye- 


Soap Maker Supreme 
for Fifty Years 


Five cans, grease and water added according 
to directions on label, make 100 eight-ounce 
bars of pure soap— turns 75 cents into $7.50 





Send postal for our 56 page illustrated book containing 
34 soap recipes and directions for using LEWIS’ LYE 
to great advantage on the farm and in the home. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturing -Packing ‘Distributing LYE - Since 1856 
Dept. I. PHILADELPHIA.PA. 
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For any cut, scratch, bruise, inflam- 
mation or external hurt, Bag Balm isa 
quick, sure healer. It penetrates, sof- 
tens, restores tissyes. Use it to keep 
udder and teats soft, silky and healthy. 

Bag Balm is a sure relief for Caked 
Bag and very valuable for treating 
Bunches‘and Cow Pox. An every-day 
aid where there are cows. 

Large 10-oz. package 60c, at feed deal- 
ers, general stores and druggists. Send 
for free booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles.” 


Dairy 


FREE 2 -OUNCE SAMPLE 


Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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CUP. ELEVATOR 


Bave tame backs and blistered hands. 


‘which m 


Save time 
money with this edeeae ele 
‘ord. 


means 
Water which every farmer can aif 


PERFECT 


SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


Strongest, simplest, easiest running elevator made. 


60 BU. IN 
3 MINUTES. 
That means 
Wheat, Oats or 

Corn. 
Elevator made 
im 8 different 

styles. 





No short turns to cause friction. 
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Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully auswered. 


THE DAIRY 


Questions concerning 








Proposed Changes in Holstein 


e e 

The general welfare committee of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America has suggested a number of 
changes in the Holstein advanced reg- 
istry. These changes will be submit- 
ted at the annnual meeting of the as- 
sociation in June. 

One of the 
system of scoring advanced register 
cows according to a seale of points. 
To meet the proposed requirement for 
form the cow must scale not less than 
seventy-five points, the scaling to be 
done by an inspector regularly. ap- 
pointed by the association. Before 
being scaled the cows mut have pro- 
duced the requirements of butterfat 
and milk demanded for entrance to the 
advanced registry. 

Under the omeeer: plan cows which 
produce in excess of 25 per cent above 
the requirements for age and score 
above eighty-five points in the scale of 
points will be known as A. A. Blue 
Ribbon cows: while cows having the 
same excess production and scoring 
less than eighty-five .points but “not 
less than seventy-five points shail be 
known as A. R. Red Ribbon cows. A 
cow which produces the age require- 
ments or up to 25 per cent above the 
requirements and at the same time 
scores at least seventy-five points will 
be awarded a certificate. Records 
made in either the seven day, thirty 
day or long time tests will be consid- 
ered in these special classifications. 

Any A. R. Blue Ribbon cow whieh 
produces equal to 50 per cent in excess 
of the minimum fat requirements for 
her age, with an average per cent fat 
in the milk of not more than 5 per 
cent or less than 3 per cent, will be 
designated a Gold Medal cow and will 
be awarded a gold medal. Any A. R. 
Red Ribbon cow which makes 50 per 
cent or more in excess of the minimum 
fat requirements of her class, with a 
butterfat percentage between 3 and 5 
per cent, will be designated a Bronze 
Medal cow and will be awarded a 
bronze medal. 

The committee also suggests classi- 
fying long-time records into three 
classes, based on the number of milk- 
ings per day. Class A records would 
include those in which a cow is milked 
four times a day for more than sixty 
days of her test period. Class B rec- 
ords would be confined to those made 
on three milkings a day after the first 
sixty days of the test; and Class C rec- 


suggestions calls for a 


| ords would be made on two milkings 
|/a day after the first sixty days of the 


test. 





Feed Calves Enough But Don’t 
Overfeed 


Feed the calves enough, but don’t 
overfeed them. They will do better 
if kept just a little hungry. Over- 
feeding causes digestive troubles. 
These are some of the suggestions 
made by the department of animal 
husbandry of the New York agricul- 
tural college at Ithaca on the raising 
and care of calves. 

The first thing to remember, says 
the college, is that no calf should be 
raised for dairy use unless it comes 
of first-class parentage—from a pure- 
bred sire and a high-producing dam. 
Granting this heritage, the dairy calf 
will respond to, and should receive, 
careful handling. 

It is best to let the calves stay with 


. their mothers for two or three days 


after birth. Then they should be 
taught to drink from a bucket. Care 
should be taken to see that the pail is 
clean for, as every farmer knows, 





men eu 


calves are subject to digestive dis- 
orders. 
The calf should get from six to 


twelve pounds of whole milk daily for 
the first two or three weeks and then 
may be gradually switched over to 
skim-milk and a little grain. Most 
farmers find it best to give the calf 
its grain immediately after it has fin- 
ished drinking the milk. A good con- 
centrate allowance will contain muscle 
and bone building nutrients and will 
contain some fat to replace a part of 
that abstracted from the milk. 

One of the rations recommended by 
the college is a mixture of corn five 
parts, oats or bran three parts, oil 
meal one part. 





Dairy Barn Ventilation 


Abundance of pure air for the dairy 
cows is fully as important as a full 
balanced ration. There may be times 
when it is impossible to supply the 
full balanced ration, but never is it 
impossbile to secure an abundance of 
pure air. 

Adequate ventilation is not onty 
necessary in the maintenance of good 
health, but it is also a factor in eco- 
nomic milk production. In the pro- 
duction of milk large quantities of 
blood must pass thru the lungs and re- 
ceive large quantities of oxygen which 
has been taken from the air in 


| breathing. 





In exhaling the cow gives off car- 
bon dioxide, moisture, ammonia marsh 
gas, and some organic matter. To 
illustrate the importance of having 
such gases removed by sufficient 
ventilation it may be stated that a 
candle will not burn in these gases 
exhaled by a dairy cow. It has been 
actually found that a 1,000 pound cow 
inhales 224 pounds of air in 24 hours. 
This is more air by weight than the 
amount of food and water that she 
imbibes during the same length of 
time.—B. W. Fairbanks, Colorado Ag- 
ricultural College. 





Bremer Heads Iowa Test 
Association 

Bremer—County Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation headed the Iowa association in 
average production per cow for the 
month of January, according to the 
summary of association reports for 
that month. The 334 cows owned by 
members of that association averaged 
923 pounds of milk and 33.2 pounds 
of fat for the month. Pioneer Asso- 
ciation ranked second and Dallas coun- 
ty third. 

The high herd for the month was the 
herd of purebred Holsteins owned by 
Ralph Beanson, of the West Branch 
Association. Their average for Janu- 
ary was 1,388 pounds of milk and 55.4 
pounds of fat. The high individual 
record for the first month of the year 
was made by a twelve-year-old Jersey 
in the herd of John Geraghty & Sons, 
of the McGregor Association. She 
produced 1,495 pounds of milk and 
94.19 pounds of butterfat. 





Cattle Feeders’ Day at Ames 
on April 22 


Much experimental material of in- 
terest to cattle feeders is promised by 
John Evvard and his associates at 
Iowa State College for Cattle Feeders’ 
“Hey Day” at Ames, April 22. The 
experiments to be reported at that 
time will afford cattlemen much use- 
ful information on the feeding values 
for cattle of oats, soybeans, soybean 
roughages, oil meal and minerals. 


One of the questions studied this win- 
ter has been the use Of oats to replace 
linseed oil meal and cottonseed meal.: 
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producing 1000 Ibs. ’ 
butterfat or more in one Ne 
year, 77 are Holsteins. 
As a breed they average 
highest in official tests 
for total butterfat. 
Holstein production 
insures profits 
Write for Literature 


‘Extension Service 


HOLSTEINGCEFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
230 EAST OHIO STREET. CHICAGO, ILL. qummasned 
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“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which Brings 
Top Prices 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade. “Dandelion Butter 
Color” is purely vegetable, harmless, 
and meets all State and National food 
laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Absolutely tasteless. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


- Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Peart $t., SIOUX GITY, IOWA 
H BREEDERS—READ 


the AMERICAN SWINEHERD. Established 1865. 

Setest a Dene hes pager Three rs 31.00. 

Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 




















23 cents. AMERICAN 
Pi Ct., Chicago. 
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How Petaluma Does It 


Pacific Coast Methods in Marketing Eggs 
By J.D. HARPER 


IGHT years ago the egg producers 
around Petaluma, California or- 
ganized to market their eggs 
operatively. What they and other Pa- 


cific Coast producers have done may 
have only limited practical applica- 
tion in the central west, yet, the 
story of their achievement points to 
some fundamental facts and adds an- 
other interesting chapter to the his- 
tory of co-operative marketing. 

Today Petaluma is‘ without doubt 
the most widely advertised, highly 
specialized egg producing territory in 
the world. Located about 70 miles 
north of San Francisco it is the home 
of 6,000,000 chickens on approximately 
4,000 poultry farms representing an 
investment of $21,000,000. 

Petaluma’s reputation is not eritire- 
ly due to the number of chickens and 
eggs produced there. It has attracted 
progressive poultrymen, who, I was 
told, were the first to weigh, grade, 
pack and process eggs for premium 
prices in eastern markets, to ship 
baby chicks by parcel post, to organize 
a successful co-operative marketing 
organization (the Poultry Producers 
of Central California), to hold pure- 
bred cockerel sales and then to in- 
augurate an egg day. Petaluma is 
looked upon as a pioneer in many 
phases of the poultry industry, but es- 
pecially in their marketing. In this 
they have blazed a trail that has been 
followed by producers in all parts of 
the country. 


Standardized Breed 


From the beginning these men re- 
alized .that they could succeed best 
with one breed of chickens and so 
everyone has white Leghorns. This is 
true of all the Pasific coast- producers 
from Vancouver, B. C. to San Diego, 
California. Leghorns are great layers 
and through breeding and 


co- 





selection | 


their flocks will yield an average an- | 


nual production of from 100 to 150 
eggs per hen as against 50 to 60 eggs 
per year from corn belt hens. 
high average yield per hen, according 
to H. M. Buster, county agricultural 
agent for Sonoma -county, 


producers to compete successfully on 
the New York market with producers 
from the central west and Atlantic 
coast states. 

“If our producers did not get more 
than twice as many eggs per hen 
than the corn belt poultry keeper,” 
Mr. Buster said, “they could not pay 
the overhead on their investments 
and the high feed and freight costs 
to the eastern markets. Egg laying 
contests, trap nesting, selection and 
breeding for imcreased yields, and 
accredited hatcheries have been in- 
strumental in raising the production 
to the present high average, accord- 
ing to Mr. Buster. He said, in speak- 
ing further on this question, that at 
their last auction of trap nested record 
males one cock brought $162.50. This 
bird was out of a 300 egg hen and a 
prepotent sire with plenty ef vigor 
and -vitality, two things 
essential in these high producing 
birds. Because of lack of vitality in 
the extremely highly bred birds, poul- 
trymen in the Los Angeles territory 
told me they were refusing baby 
chicks above the 150 egg strains. 


Specialized Producers 
Almost 100 per cent of the baby 
chicks for this great: industry are de- 
livered by the commercial hatcheries 
located in the territory and some of 


which are | 


them doing business for thirty years | 
at Petaluma. These chicks are- fre-- 


quently brooded and reared practic- 
ally to laying age by men who do noth- 
ing else. They are equipped for breod- 
ing and can do it cheaper, they say, 


This | 


is the one | 


outstanding factor that enables these | , 
. ' dozen for failure to deliver eggs. The 








than the man who is more specialized 
in producing eggs. Several of these 
men who rear chicks told me that 
they understood chick diseases and 
know better how to prevent them 
than the egg producers. It was noted 
everywhere in this district and also 
at Los Angeles that the disease prob- 
lem was a serious one due apparently 
to the large number of birds confined 
to a small area. 


Complicated as their problems of 
hatching, brooding and rearing are, 
their marketing*problems are continu- 
ally offering new complications. Thru 
their organization producers have 
been studying the market demands 
and have been striving to improve 
their merchandising methods and to 
extend and develop the egg market. 
Much credit is due these west coast 
organizations for their contributions 
to the poultry and egg industry and 
especially for the pioneer work done 
at Petaluma. There are four other 
associations on the coast now quite as 
large and equally as progressive. 

The Central and Southern California 
Associations have been shipping some 
of their eggs to New York by boat. 
Although it is 5,200 miles from San 
Francisco, yet the eggs arrive only 
about two days later in better condi- 
tion than by rail because of less jolt- 
ing and more uniform temperatures. 
Then, too, the rate is $1.50 per hundred 
pounds including refrigeration as 
against a railroad rate of $2.60 per 100 
pounds plus $90.00 per car icing 
charges. These figures put them at a 
considerable disadvantage with the 
rate from Chicago to New York at 
94144c per 1030 pounds. 


Non Profit—Non Stock 


Now what about the legal plan of 
these egg organizations? To begin 
with they are not all non profit non 
stock. In fact, the Poultry Producers 
of Central California have just re- 
organized on the non stock non profit 
plan since January 1, 1924. Each 
of the coast state organizations as 
well as the British Columbia Associa- 
tion, operate under a contract with a 
penalty clause of from 5c to 7c per 


new agreement of the Poultry Pro- 
ducers of Central California entitles 
the association to an injunction and 
decree for specific performance in the 
event of a breach or threatened breach 
of contract. 

It limits its membership to actual 
producers. The working capital takes 
the form of an advance fund of $400,- 
900 authorized which is provided by 
members and maintained at an agreed 
amount. Stock in the old corporation 
was exchanged for advance fund cer- 
tificates for the par of the stock less 
$10.00 membership fee. Stock so trans- 
ferred to the association became a 
part of the advance fund which is 
maintained by a deduction of ic per 
dozen. This advance fund is a re- 
volving fund which revolves about 
one in 2% years. Each member thus 
contributes his fair proportion of the 
working capital based on the amount 
of business furnished. This fund is a 
sort of savings fund as well, and may 
be used as collateral for a loan since 
it bears a fixed rate of interest, is re- 
tired automatically, and carries no 
voting privilege. 

The business of the association is 
in the hands of a board of eleven di- 
rectors who hire a manager to sell 
the eggs. Eastern shipments are all 
consigned to the Pacific Egg Pro- 
ducers which is the New York sales 
organization of the four producers’ 
asseciations of the Pacific coast in- 
choding the Poultry Producers of Cen- 
tral California, the Ponltry Producers 


of South California, Poultry Producers | 
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“ARROW CHIX 


FOR SUCCESS 
Early Layers 


Thousands of poulfry raisers having wonderful 
success with Certified Thorobred Farrow Chix 


Leghorns Anconas Rocks 


Wyandottes Orpingtons Minorcas 


Established in 1916 

2% Million Season Capacity 
Send today for our free catalog and lowest 

ces; Catalog shows views of farms and 
fcr: ik bor race Furor Ch 
w to iets early and gives 
experience of cuenta farmers who have 
booght Farrow Chix. We ship most any- 
where and tage. Members Inter- 
national Baby! Chick Association. 


D.T. FARROW CHICKERTES 


PEORIA, It. 
om 


LADY IOWA 
Lays 











finest in America. 
heavy egg production. 


GANI ZED BABY CH 
Ho BRED TO LAY CS 


Our Baby Chicks are from parent stock that has been culled and selected 
for the past nine years by the Hogan System or lay bone method, also to 
Standard of Perfection, Guaranteed 97% live delivery. Parcel post 
prepaid. Send for catalog or order direct from this ad. We have one 
grade, the best.; 


— A ge Rhode Island Reds, 26 50 
Anc $4.25 $8.00 
White. "Rocks, Buff Rocks, White 
Wyandottes 9.00 


White or Buff Orpingtons = 


Assorted for Broilers 6.00 «ill 00 52.50 
Member Illinois State, Mid West, and International Baby Chick Asem. == 


SIEB’S net sO Box 534, Lincoln, Mlinois 


ifr New Low Prices On Miller 
Baby Chicks -Season 1924 


PRICES ON 
100 500 
$15.00 $72.50 


lvvd 
$145.00 


MI al BABY By] far] 


a wy 





this f; tablished hatch MILLER HATCHERIES is one of the 
“ope —— We hatch sane popular varieties rsa stock which have been culled and bred for 


1,500,000 chicks via prepaid parcel post at the following low prices; 
50 chicks 100 chicks 500 chicks 1,000 chicks 


Variet 
b mas, R. C. Brown 

Barra SC Butt Tach en eee eee eee $7.50 $1400 $65.00 $125.00 
White and Buff Rocks, W. W. and wt Langshans...... 8.50 416.00 75.00 pra 
S. L. Wyandotte, White Orpii ngton, 8. ©. Black Minorca... 9.00 17.00 80.00 bb's 
ae oo pe bnsedb ose eeFesceeteeseeaeveeec 8.00 16.00 70.00 138. 

solden Wyandotte ........-2-.eseesecvees eocccces 11.00 20.00 96.00 175.00 
Tene ‘Brafunas gee /._F. Black Spanish... .cecceseeess 13.00 13:08 Ltrs 4 Pepys 4 
8. C. White and 8. C. Brown Leghorns...... swwceerece ° : oS. | 


6.50 12. 00 
is advertisement or send for ow FREE CATALOG. 21st 
SCCORSSYUL Seaso = * Over 12, 000 plcased customers ir United States and Canada. 
ber, Missouri State, Mid- West and International Baby Chick Associations. 
BOX 643 LANCASTER, MISSOURI 








Ali Popular Varieties of 


Real Quality Ghicks 


Years of success at Ames insures your chicks as the finest 
and sturdiest. Nolong train ride to give your chicks a set 
back. Send for our 1924 catalog. 


Guaranteed 100 °7, live delivery prepaid parcel post 
Box 377-X AMES, 1OWA 





TRACE MARK 


AMES HATCHERY CO., 











SQUARE DEAL BABY CHICKS 


Husky, healthy, guaranteed pure-brea Sarron strain §. C. W. Leghorn Chicks. Our customers come 
back year after year for = stock. Hatched from large sized, long deep bodied, lenges combed, heavy 
winter laying bens, mated to vigorous males from high egg record stock. No White Diarrhea or Tuber- 
culosis ever in ‘Sock. 00% live arrival guaranteed. Prices on request. 

Maquoketa, lowa 


SQUARE DEAL LEGHORN FARM, Box 779-W, 




















One Million Certified Baby Chicks for 1924 


stock. 
prices are very low. 
Bank, Peoria, Illinois.- Send for new catalog. It is free. 


THE OLD FARROW .HIRSH CO., 


Pure Bred, Certified high class laying strains, free range, healthy 
15 leading varieties. Weguarantee 95% alive delivery. Our 
Reference: Merchants & Illinois National 


THE F. & H. HATCHERY, 


Dept. “*R” 





PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








PROFESSOR KING’S PROFITABLE GHIGKS 


Now ts the time to order Chicks. You can get King hatched chicks only from the Iowa Hatchery. 
My eight years of experience and reputation in supplying thousands of chicks to satisfied customers is 
behind every chick. All chicks batched unter personal supervision ¢ ——— King and the breeding 

ly guaranteed by om. EAD THESE POPULAR RICES 


Barred Foe and - ate Leghornssis. oo" 8. L. W 
jarred 
8. and RC ck nicgioas enrg 1.00 ‘Assorted ¢ Chicks ewreses cence 


15 
R. C. W. Wyandettes. . 1600 190% delivery guaranteed. Catalog and complete price Mst FREE 
IOWA CHICK HATCHERY ox M IOWA CITY, 10WA. 


Per 169 
- 19.00 
eseccceces ‘20. 
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Five Hundred Thousand Chicks 


rous, farm -ralsed, heavy fiocks, culled ty a9 cupert dor heavyeny 





anywhere for Circular. 
SCHROEDER HATCHERIES, Box 66, STRASBURG, 11.1. 


1000 
at. SG TES, BROCE cece cscess /ccccdsccee “cavesqed 4: 98.00 $15.00 $72.00 $140.00 
White Rocks, “White lh nduitedgcteaspisescosrsernce 8.50 1600 T7408 15000 
Buff Orps., Silver . Buff Recks, Light Srabinay'. - 900 1700 82.00 160.00 
Aseotted colors, vy soo 650 1200 S700 ...... 

to your door. 100% ‘live “delivery guaranteed. “Bank reference. Order right 
from this -_ a fall Ng oy im perfect safety. Better chicks cannot be bought | 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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White Di: Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in 
her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I wouid 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
Many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent. to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I secured two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the 
Bacillus Bacterium Pullorum. This 
germ is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
ege. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t 
let these few infect your entire flock. 
Prevent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor ;they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Wal’. White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first 


dose.” 
You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, _ treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Get 
Walko from your druggist or send 50c 
for a package—give it in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and 
watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost hun- 
dreds before. It’s a positive fact. We 
guarantee it. The Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of this guarantee. You run no 
risk. If you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used, your 
money will be instantly refunded. For 
sale by your druggist or sent direct 
postpaid. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] 
1 economical large size) package of Walko 

hite Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if-not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 
$1.00) (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 


Name .... 


SPSS SESS EHH EEHHR EHH ORES SESS 


Town .. 


SECS ECHOES ESE LE HEHE ERE EES E ES 


DAs isa vdheeamoesetens alts Wo Do cscsess 
Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. contains near- 
No war 


rege 
ly three times as much as small. 





of San Diego and the Washington Co- 
operative Egg and Poultry Associa- 
tion. 

All of the association. are develop- 
ing local retail trade, especially the 
Washington and Central California as- 
sociations. The former has delivery 
trucks and puts their eggs up in car- 
tons, each grade with a different col- 
or. H. E. Wills, sales manager of this 
association says they will continue to 
extend their local sales thru the gro- 
cers and dairies. They are equally 
interested in the “manicured egg” 
with all of the coast organizations. 

With this difference in transporta- 
tion costs to the large egg consuming 
markets of the east, Midwest pro- 
ducers are asking why they cannot do 
the same thing that the Pacific coast 
producers have done. The answer 
certainly is that they can. Feed grows 
nearby and markets are many days 
nearer. 
tive organizations that I visited stated 
that their small flock owners were not 
good co-operators. The income from 
the flock was proportionately too 
small a part of their total income for 
them to give the necessary care and 


attention to their birds to produce | 
quality eggs, which are so essential | 


to successful co-operative selling. 


Some of the co-operatives limit their | 


membership to owners of 250 or 300 
hens. All of them assure themselves 
of a volume of business by determin- 
ing in the beginning the number of 


hens necessary to produce an annual | 
business to take care of overhead and | 


Save over dealer competition. Two 
hundred fifty to 300,000 hens are the 
average total figures for successful 
co-operatives in the west. The Wash- 
ington Egg and Poultry Producers at 
Seattle with approximately 3,000 mem- 


However, all of the co-opera- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bers sold 226,284 cases in 1922 at a | 


cost of 2%c per dozen. Their 1923 
figures were not available, but would 
be about the same, according to their 
statement. The Poultry Producers of 
Central California with approximately 
the same membership sold 618,000 
cases the same year. Every one of 
the managers visited emphasized the 
necessity of sufficient volume and of 
plenty of quality before starting. 





Crowding of Chicks Bad Con- 

dition in Brooding 

One of the most disastrous condi- 
tions that can occur in the brooding 
of chicks is to allow them to crowd 
together. Crowding is caused either 
thru the chicks becoming overheated 
or chilled, usually the latter. Crowd- 
ing may not only cause loss thru the 
death of many chicks, but many oth- 
ers may suffer to such an extent as 
never to regain normal health. Crowd- 
ing is an indication of improper meth- 
ods of brooding, and the normal de- 
velopment of the chicks is _ inter- 
rupted. 

In order to prevent chicks from 
crowding, employ the following sug- 
gestions given by the Department of 
Agriculture: 

‘Be sure to have good ventilation in 
the brooder, but avoid drafts. If there 
is danger from over-heating, bank the 
fires in the coal brooder stoves or burn 
a lower flame in the oil-burning brood- 
er. Open the windows slightly, but be 
very sure to avoid a draft over the 
chicks or they will catch cold. 

On the other hand, if the chicks are 
chilled they are bound to crowd. When 
first put in the .brooders, the tem- 
perature should be about 98 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and it should be main- 
tained fairly constantly for a week or 
so, depending upon weather condi- 
tions. As the chicks get older, the 
temperature should be lowered gradu- 
ally; the cooler the weather the less 
the temperature is lowered. If the 
chicks start to crowd, it is fairly cer- 
tain that they are too cool and more 
heat should be supplied. Watch the 
brooder room carefully and try to keep 
the chicks comfortable. 3 














_Will hover 500 or more chicks. 


Send for this_brooder stove today. 
brooder arrives. 
ten days, 
antee the 








By keeping them always in the same temperature. 
stove maintains @ steady, even heat day and night. 
oil. Will burn for days without attention. The stove is absolutely safe—no wicks—and can 


generate as much as a regular heating stove. 
used to heat poultry house or garage in winter. 


SEND NO MONEY—GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 


Pay the postman or expressman when the 
Try it—subject it to the most rigorous tests for ten days. 
ou are not entirely satisfied, we will gladly return your money. 
HIC-HEAT to produce as much heat as any coal _brooder. 

Your CHIC-HEAT will save its cost in one season. 


GUY K. COGSWELL & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Line Nebraska. 


The new CHIC-HEAT brooder and 
Burns kerosene or cheap distillate 


The canopy can be removed and stove 
Made entirely of metal—very durable. 


If, after 
We guar- 


ORDER IT TODAY. 
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Baby Chicks 


—118. Barred Rocks, Reds 


a 


Healthy, vigorous, Pure Bred Flocks of Best Laying strains, 
kept on free range and in best condition to produce vigorous 


White and Brown Leghorns, 50—¢7; 100—¢ $60; 
Anconas, Buff Otpingtons: 


50 $8; 100 $15; 500, $70; 1000, $138; White ides and Wyandottes, 50, $8.50; 100, $16; 500, $77; 1000, $143. 


Postpaid. 1 


00% Live Arrival Guaranteed 


Order right from this ad with escape safety. 
Bank reference. Catalog free 


Calhoun’s Poultry Farm, Box 8, Montrose, Missouri 





CHICKS-S.C.REDS 


The big, fluffy kind that live and grow, at wholesale prices. With every order for 200 chicks or over we 
give free a most handsome gift if you mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


25 50 
8.C. RED CHICKS .......... $3.75 87.00 


Forty leading varieties at equally low prices. 


A big 144 page Poultry Book free tells all. 


200 500 1000 
825.00 860.00 $119.00 
Don't forget to 


100 
$13.00 


mention this paper with your ordér of 200 chicks or over and get a real handsome gift. 


BEREY’S POULTRY FARM, 


Box 205, 


CLARINDA, IOWA 





R. I. Red Chicks 


Single and Rose Comb 
State Accredited Flocks 

We are Specialists in Reds 
Best Utility, Heavy Layers; 50, $8.50; 
100, $16: 500, $75. Fancy Utility Grade, 
splendid color, 50, $11; 100, $20. From 
Special High Grade Mated Pens, 30 
cents each. From pen 1, very choice, 
50 cents each. Postpaid. 
delivery. Bank References. 


ARUNDEL FARM 
Heyworth, Illinois 

















Chieks, Purebred, from cae lay- 
ing, carefully culled free range 
flocks. Hogan tested. White and = 
Brown Leghorns, $12.00 per100. An- = 
conas, Barred Rocks, Reds, $14.00 per 
100. White Rocks,* Partridge Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $14.  j 
per 100. Black Minorcas, $15.50 per 100. eS 
Postpaid. 97% live arrival guaranteed. 

ais cees Se Fe Sree SS 
REX POULTRY GOMPANY 

Desk F, Clinton. Me. 











d stock carefully 
eulied ‘and ‘tested for wi — and high or 
Ithy. Prepaid, 
ed. 8. C. Reds; 
ons; R. C. R. 1, Whi 
50; 100, #6, 00; ¥ 
horns 4c less than above. 
Odds and ends, heavy, $11.00 per 100; 
light, $9.00, 10% required with order. 
Catalog Free. 


State —— i corn 
grows wilt uke bee ¥ for yo ni — se 
Gest 3 


lowa POULTRY FARM _ 








The Best, Most Desirable Stock 
From America’s Leading Breeders 


arieties Prices « on Po 100 500 

white, — roan as yee - $6 $12 00 $57 50 
Barred Rocks, Reds, A + So 14 00 67 50 
Wh. and Butt “Rocks, Wh. = Wrandottes = 50 16 00 77 60 
White and Buff Urpington “+--+ $e 17 60 82 50 
Mixed for Broilers - - - - - - - = 11_00 52 50 

ember |. B. a A. Catalog free. A 100 per cent 
alive. Urder from this ad. Save time. 
Standard Chickeries, Dept.D, Decatur, Ili. 





Customers say: Our ~~ 

Chicks bey. 15 best pa: 

from standard pada ww stock. 
100 % “Eire Delivery Guaranteed, 
FREE catalog and latest bargain 
prices. Write today. 

Gumrronune SHATCHERY 
Bert L. 


200 
State Sts FEmmetsburg, tows 

















100% live | 














| CHIX24 = 


WINTER EGG STRAIN 
S. C. W. LEGHORNS 


Chicks and eggs. Customers report chicks from our 
famous egg strain the best investment ever made, 
You cannot afford to take chances on doubtful 
stock. The breeding back of the chicks you buy 
spells success or failure. Let us help you win. 
Write for catalog and Personal Message for greater 
profits. Special discount offer for thirty days only. 
Grandview Poultry Farm, Dept. C, Decatur, Iowa. 


aT hol) ANSON 4B oy. = 2 










We ship only big, Satisfaction gusr- 
bright fluffy fel- anteed. Wh. and 
lows thatwillli e Bar. Rks., ew 
and grow. Hatch- bf ae R.& 8. 


ed in our new 6a- 
nitary compart- 
ment machines. 
Produced from our heavy ys 
ing, pure Bred flocks. Prepaid 

per cent live delivery. 


Sunageide ‘eon Farm, R. 


Nabob Quality, 
ea, Z— 








. Leg 
| fee eae rc “Weite. fe for catalog 
. Bank Refere 


. RK. 4, Muscatine, lowa 


“JUST-RITE” 
Baby Chicks. 
bition, 











OHIO ane none & ARE 


Varieties 





Pai ee re 80 sturdy, healthy, full of vitality w: 
_ nd that rill 
he secret this 


five a teed 1004 =a 
— you get th 
is deve-heed. vigorous breeding 


ook, EN, by years of experience to 

exceptional standard of health an ts hea 

p ing. Reiling Chicks are easy to 

big profits. Allleading varieties. S. iilustrated 
Catalog Free. Lawton A. Reiling, Ber530 Bellevue, le. 


TaylorMade Chix 


From Dr. Taylor's bred-to-lay, high production 
and money making flocks. Reds, Rocks, Wyandot- 
tes, Orpingtons, Minorcas and Leghorns. 

Ask abont free chick offer.. 


STORK HATCHERY, Box D, Fredericksburg, la. 
PAN RHODE ISLAND REDS 


We hatch and breed Reds exclusively, 
both combs, established 1912, customers 
in 30 states, prepaid live delivery. Circu- 
lar and prices now. Bank ference 


CS aih SSB Redbird Hatchery, Park Sta., Des Moines, la 


50. 000 Husky Chicks—Exceptional values— 
’ The famous contest winning Tancred W. 

Leghorn, $25; English arg W. Leghorn, $15; Eng- 
lish W. Leghorn, $14; R. Rhode Island Red, $17: 

W. Rocks, $16. 18 years coonlinae 100% live delivery, 
postpaid Our motto: Bred to Lay, Hatched to Pay. 
Catalog free. Stromberg’s Hatchery, Otho, Iowa. 


a Postpaid to you. 
BABY CHICKS 100% lve arrival. 
% | Purebred Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 25, 
$4.50; 50,88: 100.$15. White or Brown Leg- 

horns, 50, $7; 100, $13; 500, $60, etc. Ten 


other breeds. Catalog free. Banl: refer- 
ences. Booth Farms, Box 602, Clinton, Mo. 


CHICKS! 4or-o-? 


1004 live delivery guaranteed. Our 8th season. 
d Bn nage as Special 


Cassia nat HATCHERY, Bes 2 DT. ‘2. Clinton,Mo. 


GS be 1X Seven Vareities,-¢11.00 hundred up. 
Free a. Capper Hatchery, 
Bex W, Elgin. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, March 28, 192} 
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Jim Rohan’s Latest Bulietin 
ng 


For smaller capac S45; Se 

City Incubator for se enbosk 

fae acedeaes rth rd ter 
43% Champion Jat 


Belle City 


140-Ege Incubator 230- mae 





State Accredited Hatchery 
Certified Gince-A Chicks 





$7500 $140.00 
75.00 140. 
80.00 150.00 
j 80.00 150.60 
Buff Orpingtons .......... 17.00 80.00 150.00 
White and Brown Leghorns. 15.00 70.00 130.00 


25% deposit will book your order. Save 
time by a Son this ae. 97% OY 
delivery guaran ped prepai 
Members of Mid-West ge. Chick 
Association. 

Reference:—Bank of Chestnut. 


Chestnut Hatchery, Box 4, 


DONT LOSE BABY CHICKS 


GERMOZONE, for the reflable remedy, will rid them 
ofRoup, Colds, Bowel Trouble, etc., and them pa pny ‘A 
wonder worker.’’ Usedby hundreds of thousands. at drug or 
seed store, or order of us by card—75c and $1. atainen ye 
Postman will collect, No extra charge. Order today. 


GEO. H. LEE Co. Omaha, Nebr 


LEES LICE KILLER 


liable Has proven pote rr after year 
— to rid ann d 
—< angen body lice a wi he ang Paint or spra: 
©n roosts, a No dusting, dipping, greasing, handling. Get Ite it at 
= orseed store, or write us for particulars 
GEO. i. LEE CO. 


GB GABREEDS tr rate ast cae 
orthern ra ‘owls, 


Chestnut, lilinois 















Choice, pure- 
eggs and pa aay co at low prices. A 
ca’s great poultry farm. At it 31 years. 
Valuable 700-paie boor nd catalog free, 
R.F.NEUBERT Co., Bx 836, Mankato, Mines 


Az==e CHICK FEEDER 30c 
» GRIT, MILK or WATER 
to convents, Send gis cannot eet feet tn 


aid. Money back 5 not satisfied, 
Rebteen Poultry Journal, 85-523 Plymouth Ct. Chicago 


BABY CHICKS 


Chicks « Eggs 


46,000 PURE BRED GREEDERS. ~ Ayes F nowy 
Seying strains. incubate 26,000 eggs daily. Catalog 

Prewer prices. Free live Gelivers. 

Missouri Poultry Farms, 











lout 











68 BREEDS 7 Fine ———— chickens, —_ geese. 
fowls, €gRs, y chicks. 

Prices low. Americas finest poultry. 30,000 prizes, 

Large catalog, Sc. . A. Ziemer. Austin, Minn. 


P db a Varteti 
CHIX 10 UP ‘asiicrent’ “matchery, 


ue, Box SI-N, lowa 











EAUTIFTL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natural Heelers. Picture 10 cents 
BR. ELL, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 














The Sleepy-Time Stories 


SE ACRES, 
IN BOOK' FORM 


By THORNTON W. BureeEss 


The delightful children’s stories eS are 
being published now in Wallaces’ Farmer c 

obtained in book form, wel) printed and fiiuse 
trated and cloth bound. There are over 200 
pages In each volume. No more suitable present 
can be found for young folks. 


No. 1. Old Mother West Wind 
N West Wind's Chi 








lo. 2. ildren 
i West Wind’s Animal Friends 
No. 4. West Wind’s Neighbors 
No. 5. West Wind “Why” Stories 
No. 6. West Wind “How’”’ Stories 
No. 7. West Wind “When” Stories 
No. 8. West Wind “Where” Stories 


These charming animal stories are educational 
as well as entertaining and are adapted for read- 
ing to ch of all ages, who are fascinated 
by the wonderful adventures of the birds and 
little antmal friends of Old Mother Natare. 


Price $1.20 Per Volume, Postpaid 
Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 

















poy = = 5 Table Poultry of 
Importance 

A Rie gcy field for specialization by 
farmers in producing table poultry of 
prime quality is felt to exist by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Most poultry, says the depart- 
ment, is shipped alive. by producers 
because producers are not skilled in 
dressing and are not equipped to han- 
dle and ship the dressed poultry in 
good condition over long distances. 

Shippers of dressed poultry will find 
it profitable as a rule to fatten the 
birds for a period of ten to fourteen 


days before killing, the department | 


says. Requirements of the market to 
which the poultry are sent should de- 
termine whether the birds should be 
scalded or dry picked, and also the 
style of dressing. It is extremely im- 


portant that the birds be well bled , 


and thoroly chilled immediately after 
slaughter, to remove all body heat. 

Failure to chill properly is often re- 
sponsible for spoilage. In warm 
weather dressed poultry should be 
shipped packed in ice to prevent 
spoilage in transit. Grading for qual- 
ity, uniformity and size is desirable. 
Shipping of poor quality birds in sep- 
arate packages is also desirable when 
the quantity to be shipped is suffi- 
ciently large to make this step practi- 
cable, the department says. 

It probably will not pay to fatten 


poultry that is in fairly good condition : 


of flesh, before shipping them alive, 
because the shrinkage in weight of 
specially fattened poultry is likely to 
be heavy during the journey to mar- 
ket, the department points out. But 
if the poultry is very thin it will prob- 
ably pay to fatten the birds for a few 
days or a week. 

In shipping alive, producers are 
urged to grade the birds by age and 
kind and so far as practicable to ship 
the different classes in separate coops. 
Overcrowding in coops, especially dur- 
ing hot weather, causes heavy loss. 
Feed should be withheld from — the 


poultry a sufficient length, of time | 


before shipping, to insure arrival of 
the birds on the market with empty 
crops. 

In shipping either live or dressed 
poultry, the department emphasizes 
the importance of determining the 
best days of the week for poultry on 
the market selected, and the planning 
of shipments to arrive on those days. 
Care should always be taken that 
coops or containers in which poultry 
is shipped are plainly marked with 
the name and address of both the re- 
ceiver and shipper. 

Further detailed information as to 
the proper methods of killing, pick- 
ing, chilling, packing and shipping 
poultry applicable to the use of pro- 
ducers. as well as brief descriptions 
of commercial methods, are given in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1377, entitled “Mar- 
keting Poultry,” copies of which can 
be obtained, as -long as the supply 
lasts, upon request of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





Docking Black Langshans 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“Am writing you for a little informa- 
tion. We have been informed that we 
are to be docked so much a pound for 
Black Langshan chickens. Is this a 
fact? If so, how much a pound?” 

The eastern markets have been 
docking all black chickens regardless 
of size. 

On imquiry we learn from Des 
Moines buyers that while they are not 
docking the large breeds of black 
chickens at {his 1 time that when chick- 
ens are coming in strong in the flush 
of the season that they will dock them 
probably two tents a pound. At pres- 
ent the smaller breeds of black chick- 
ems are being docked five cents a 
pound the same as the Leghorns. 














OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT 





























2076 
Emp 674 


No. 2079—Side-Closing Blouse—Cut in 
sizes 14 and 16 years and 36, 38, 40, 42, 


44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 1% yards 40-inch material. 

No. 2067—Attractive House Frock—Cut 
in Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44. inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards 36- 
inch material with 2 yards 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 2062—Tight-Fitting Corset Cover— 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 
50 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
% yard 40-inch material. 

No. 1765—Smart Style for the Stout 
Woman—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 


_ quires 3% yards 42-inch material with 


1% yards 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2060—It Cuts in One Piece (see 
diagram)—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42-and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards 40-inch material 
with 4% yards of binding and 2% yards 
of ribbon. 

No. 1354—Apron or House Dress—Cut 
in’ sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 36- 
inch material with % yard 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 1882—Diagram explains simple con- 


























struction of this dress. Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 40- 
inch material. 

No. 2076—Diagram explains simple con- 
struction. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 2% yards 40- 
inch material. 

No. 208i1—Men’s and Boys’ Union Suit-—+ 
Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 amd 14 years and 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards 36- 
inch material. 

No. 1807—Sensible Suit for Boys—Cut 
sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2% yards 36-inch material. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit 
1c or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 
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Clese-To-Natare 


—the machine without a fad or a 
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beautiful in finish, the most carefully 
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does not have a Close-To- 
Nature Incubator on hand and 
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| A uy a fall set 


A full set of new Champions at least once a 
year is real economy. By making better 
combustion certain they save oil and gas 
and greatly improve engine performance. 





Champion is the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford Cars 
and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. 
Recognized by 
dealers and owners 
for 12 years 
as the most 
economical 
and efficient 


Champion is the better spark plug because of its 
Double-Ribbed sillimanite core which is the finest 
insulator ceramic science has ever produced. 


More than 90,000 dealers sell Champions. Compare 


spark plug- Champions with other spark plugs and you will 
a — readily see Champion superiority. Champion X is 
wv tha sd 60 cents and the Blue Box 75 cents. Only because 


Champions are outselling throughout the world are 
these prices possible. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


HAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 















When writing to advertisers, please méntion Wallaces’ Farmer. 



























Good Harness 
Saves Delays 


When harness is worn out it is 
going to break down. Breakdowns 
cause delays. Delays cost money, 
especially when they come in the 
height of the busy spring season. 


Start the season with BOYT Harness and 
your troubles are over; not alone for this 
year but for many years to come. 


Twelve, fifteen, even twenty years from now many sets of 
BOYT Harness, bought today, will be on the job. Only 
the choicest parts of thick, tough hides from matured ani- 
mals go into The BOYT Harness. Traces are cut from the 
best and thickest part of back leather, and are built bya 
new process this year which rakes them twice as strong 
at the points of greatest wear. The hardware is 
bronze, the most durable, rust-resis ting metal known. 


















at more than 
eighty points. 





This Free Book 
tells the story of 


Boyt'quality. ~— Don’t make the mistake of buying cheap 


harness. The BOYT Harness sellsfor only 
$78.00 per set. It will outlast two sets of 
ordinary harness and save you all the ex- 
nse, annoyunce and delay that comes 
tom keeping cheap harness in repair. 


See the new 1924 BOYT Harness at your 
dealer's. If he cannot supply you, write us. 


Walter Boyt Company, Inc. 
218 Court Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 





¥ HARNESS 
The Standard Work Harness of America’ 
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Trailing Benedict Arnold 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 











XX—TRAITORS ALL 

It was still early in the evening when 
I re-entered the ground-floor room of Ar- 
nold’s house—the room of the cold hearth 
—on my return from the soul-searching, 
but most heart-warming interview with 
Beatrix Leigh. Champe wheeled quickly 
to face me at the door-closing, and I saw 
that his day-long moodiness had van- 
ished to give place to suppressed excite- 
ment. 

“At last!” he said 
thought you'd never come!—or that the 
provost guard with the handcuffs would 
get here first. Sir Judas has played fair- 
ly into our hands at last. For a good 
half-hour past he has been walking in 
the garden—alone!” 

“Ah!” said I, seeing how poignantly 
the matter had climaxed in my short ab- 
sence, and not seeing, in the suddenness 
of it, what course I ought to steer. ‘So 
you think our chance has come?” 

“Think!” he echoed; “think! Why, Cap- 
tain Dick, isn’t it the very bone and mar- 
row of the thing we’ve been praying for? 
We've but to go quietly and raise the 
boat from the. river-bottom where we 
sank it, to make all ready, nab him, and 
away up-river in the darkness. The very 
night belongs to us—-black dark, and with 
the wind quartering right to blow us 
where we wish to go. Come: we are 
wasting the precious minutes!” And 
while he was struggling Into his watch- 
coat he kept on saying over and over 
again: “If he will only give us time! ‘If 
he will only give us time!’ 

He was out and away before I could 
say more to him, and I followed more lei- 
surely, turning over in my mind a dozen 
expedients which might serve in the last 
resort to make this climaxing broadside 
flash in the pan. For now there was no 
more hesitation. In the open field. or 
even with the poor chance that the hunt- 
ed fox has, after he has heard the dogs 
baying at his heels, I would have flung 
myself upon the traitor to take him, or 
let him kill me as I tried. But to win 
his confidence, as I had, and then to steal 
up and garrote him like a wretched foot- 
pad was no longer among the possibilities 
for an officer and a gentleman—and a 
Virginian. 

None the less, there was a thing to be 
done, and done quickly. Champe had no 


grittingly. te | 


such scruples as these I had so lately 
admitted, and I must swiftly invent a 
way to stop him from putting his neck 
solus, as you might say, into the hang- 


For I made no doubt that, 
help or countenance at the 


man's halter 
lacking my 


pinch my dour-faced sergeant would 
thrust me aside, with a saber slash if no 
other means offered. and fling himself 


madly into the kidnapping breach single- 
handed and alone 

You are to figure these reflections 
flashing themselves upon the mental mir- 
ror as I stepped from the fireless guard- 
room into the broad entrance hall which 
was used as a lounging place indifferently 
by Arnold’s aides or Sir Henry Clinton's. 
When I passed thru there were three 
young fellows with their feet to the fire; 
young -Hetheridge, Ensign Brewster, and 
an aide of General Phillips’ whose name 
I had heard but had promptly forgotten. 

“Good evening to you, Captain Page. 
said Hetheridge: ‘“‘are you off after your 
black-faced sergeant? What ails the 
beggar that half the time he 
salute his betters in passing?’’ 

I was about to make some indifferent 
rejoinder and go on to the door when the 
thought struck me that here was a chance 
to drive a small nail for Champe against 
the day of need. 

“The sergeant is a law to himself, like 
one of the old Cromwell Ironsides.”’ I re- 
plied lightly. ‘‘He should have been born 
in the other century, when we should 
have seen him going about with a Bible 
in one hand and a two-edged slaughter 
sword in the other.. I advise you young 
gentlemen to walk straight: otherwise 
he'll be denouneing you as traitors, Some 
fine day when you least suspect it.” 

Brewster lauehed. 

“He looks like a man who would de- 
nounce his own blood brother if the occa- 
sion should arise. For the last half-hour 
he has been raging up and down in that 
cold guard-room, muttering and cursing 
to himself like a madman. and I dare 
swear I heard your name mingled in his 
maledictions, Captain Page?” 

“T don’t doubt it,’ I agreed readily. 
“The sergeant has had a suspicious eye 
on me for some little time past. He isa 
grim devil of a fellow, I promise you, and 
no man’s good company. 
general’s permission to keep him by me 
as a soldier-servant, but lopd, he’d sour 
the milk before the milkmaid could get 
it strained into her crocks.”’ 

“Being such a devil I wonder he didn’t 
stay with the other devils—saving your 
presence, Captain—on the far side of the 
Neutral Ground,” young Hetheridge 
put in. 


I begged the. 








Now all this talk was a cruel wasting 
of most critical time, but I paused to 
drive the saving nail yet a little farther 
into the wood. 


“Champe may be like some others of 
that devilish rank and file you speak of, 
Mr. Hetheridge; one who has been con- 
strained against his will to go barefoot 
and empty-bellied in a cause that meant 
nothing to him. At any rate, you can 
find no fault with his present loyalty. 
You may believe it or not, as you please, 
but when he first saw me here in New 
York he took me for a spy, broke into 
my room at the tavern, and all but had 
me choked to death before I could get 
the better of him.” 

There was a laugh at this, and then 
the young fellow whose name I could not 
remember, said: “I wish you joy of such 
a soldier-servant as_that; I do, indeed.” 
And, as I laid a hand on the door-latch: 
“Drink an extra posset for me, while 
you’re about it, Captain Page, if that’s 
what you are going after. My throat is 
as dry as a desert.” 

It was well that they should think I 
was on my way to the tavern, and I van- 
ished while the notion lay uppermost in 
their minds. Champe was waiting for me 
at the corner of the house, and he was 
fairly shaking with fierce impatience. 

His greeting of me took the form of 
a raging oath directed at my time-killing 
with the young fellows at the house fire; 
and then: “While you were dallying I 
got a glimpse of him—he’s there yet, 
tramping up and down the walk. Hell 
and furies—if he'll only give us time~ 
time!” And again, before I could have 
any speech with him, he was dragging me 
by a roundabout way to come at the back 
of the garden enclosure and to the place 
where our sunken boat was lying. 

While we were waiting for our chance 
to dodge the pacing sentry on the river 
bank, speech was still impossible, but in 
the interval I began to get some glim- 
merings of a plan which would solve the 
wretched tangle. and at the same time 
give Champe his leave to escape. 

We both saw Arnold thru the gap in 
the fence, which was still open. Once he 
extended his walk on the garden path to 
come and stand almost within touching 
distance of us as we lay crouching in the 
shadows. He seemcd to be staring out 


over the river which the gale was lash- 
ing into yeasty foam-crests. I marveled 
at his ihdifference to danger, the more 


since he had not seemed at all indifferent 
hitherto. And néw he had more cause 
‘to fear, knowing by the broken lock and 
the muddy foot. and finger marks that at 
least one desperate attempt had been 
made to abduct him. But, as I have said 
before, cowardice in any real pinch of 


| danger was not among his many faults. 


forgets to | 








Nothing would have been easier than 
for us to seize and bind and gag him 
there and then, leaving him so fettered 


and silenced to waite on the issues of our 
boat recovery. Champe was hot for do- 
ing this, and I had much ado to hold 
him back. When we had our opportunity 
to pass the sentry, Arnold had gone back 
to his tramping of the garden path and I 
felt that the worst of the crisis was now 
safely passed. 

Reaching the water's edge, we groped 
for our mooring rock and found the boat's 
painter fastened as we had left it.. In 
the task of raising the boat, -Champ¢ 
worked like a demon, wading in the icy 
water to tug and haul,- and when the 
little craft finally showed her nose, plung- 
ing his arms shoulder deep to remove the 
weighting stones. Since the pacing senti- 
nel passed and repassed on the bank above 
us every five minutes or so, silence and 
caution were ptime necessities; and again 
and again I had to warn my eompanion 
on the score of his reckless and frantic 
haste. 

So working and halting, the task was 
accomplished at last; and when the final 
stone was rémoved and we had rocked 
and rolled the boat gently on the beach 
to free it of some of the water, Champ: 
got in to bail while I held the gunwale 


and kept an ear alert for the sentry’s 
comings and goings. 
“All ready, Captain Dick,’ muttered 


when he had finished 
had carefully pulled the 


the frenzied one 
the bailing and 


oars from their anchorings .under_ the 
thwarts. “Make fast, and hold her so 
until I get out.” 

The time was come for striking the 


deadly blow, and it fell upon poor Champs 
without warning. 

“Stay where you are, Sergeant.” I 
commanded in low tones. ‘“‘The game is 
up, and we shall not do this thing which 
we set out to do. Take the oars and let 
the tide and your two arms get you safe- 
ly back to Major Lee’s camp at Tappan 
while you have the chance.” 

I could not see his face in the dark- 
ness, but my imagination could very well 
picture the fierce rage which was dis- 
torting it. 
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“What's that you say?’ he choked. 
“you are giving it up?—now, when the 
devil himself couldn't balk us? What do 
you mean, Captain Dick?’’—this last in 
an agonized whisper. 

“J mean precisely what I say; you can 
not take him alone, and I shall not 

rou.” 

Peyon are turning: your back upon it, 
and you are staying here?” he muttered, 
as one half-dazed. Then he came sud- 
denly alive to the full meaning of my 
words: “You are a foul traitor, Captain 
Richard Page!- Curse you, curse you, 
curse you!—that Judas and the women 
have won you over! I'll see you hanged 
for this, if so be I have to hang with you. 
Out of my way, or I'll kill you where you 
stand!” E 

He had started up, and was clambering 
over the thwarts to get at me, when I 
stooped and gave the boat a mighty shove 
out into the stream. The sudden lurch 
made him lose his balance and come down 
with a noisy erash among the unshipped 
ears. As quick as thought, the sentry on 
the bank above cried out his challenge of 
“Halt! Who goes there?” but Champe, 
furious as he was, was yet wary enough 


to lie still, letting the wind and tide carry 
him on. The sentry did not climb down 
the bank to investigate. as I made sure 
he would; and, better still. he did not fire 
his piece to give the alarm. I thought 
surely that Arnold must have heard his 
shout, in which case my capture would 
be certain. 


That the shouted challenge had been 
heard, I had proof presently in a wind- 


blown muttering of voices at the top of 
the bank overhead. I figured that the 
sentry had stopped to speak to Arnold, 
but I could make no move to escape. 
Champe’s boat had disappeared in the 
darkness, but I could not tell whether it 
had gone up or down the river or was 
drifting with wind and tide out toward 
the Jersey shore. It was enough that it 
had gone, as I fondly hoped. beyond the 
possibility of a return. Champe, f fan- 


cied, would come to his senses shortly 
and make his way to safety. Surely he 


would know that it. would be nothing 
shert of suicide for him to land again 
within the enemy’s lines. 

When all was quiet again on the bank 
above, I still had-to wait some little time 
before venturing to cross the sentry’s 
path on my retreat. There was good hope 
in the interval since I neither heard nor 
saw more of the sergeant and was thus 
convinced that he was making the best of 


his way out of the peril. More than once, 
however. while I waited, I could distin- 
ish the sound of Arnold’s footsteps on 
» gravel walk in the garden, so I knew 
that the traitor had not been frightened 
away by whatever talk he had had with 
the bank-pacing sentry. 

Since boldness is often the truest kind 
of caution, it was in my mind that I 
should snatch my chance to pass the sen- 
try and so slip thru the gap in the fence 
to join Arnold in the garden, trusting to 
my wit to frame a plausible excuse for 
the intrusion. Tho for honor’s sake I had 
turned my back on the purpose of be- 
traying our chief deserter, I meant to de- 
lay my own escape long enough to make 
sure that Champe was safely out of the 
way. Try as I might, I could not rid 
myself of the fear that he might yet be 
retaken, and in that case he would sorely 
need a friend at court to save him from 
the rope. You will say that I might have 
cut this knot by Boing with him in the 
boat, but I confess frankly that I had no 
stomach for such an enterprise. Indeed, 
as matters stood at our parting, it was 
plainly evident that I should have had to 
kill him or let him kill me to patch up a 
peace between us 

It was with a mind strangely confused 
by the sudden ‘turn which I had forced 
our fortunes to take that I climbed the 
bank and dodged the sentry and made 
my way by the roundabout route Champe 
and I had taken; back to the street. I 
went this way, not because I was afraid 
to carry out that purpose of going thru 
the garden, but because, in passing- the 
gap in the fence, I found the garden 
walk untenanted. and a light showing in 
the upper windows of the house to tell 
me that Arnold had gone back to his 
office wWork-room. 

With my feet pressing the familiar 
pavements in front of the house, it came 
to me suddenly and with a curious little 
shock that I had lighted upon-an entire- 
ly new world; a world in which I was at 
the same moment a man of rejuvenated 
honor and a hunted fugitive. I say it 
Without shame that for the moment my 
eyes were dimmed and a rush of emo- 
tions too varied to be analyzed came 
Swiftly over me. It is no light thing to 
fling one’s self, heart and soul, into the 
accomplishment of a certain purpose and 
then to turn short and take the path of 
renunciation at the very climax of suc- 
cess. 

Yet I felt strangely light-hearted, and 
as if a huge burden had been lifted from 
my shoulders. Now that all was over, I 
could realize very clearly that neither 
General Washington nor Mr. Hamilton 
could possibly have foreseen any such 
wading in the pool of duplicity for me as 
that into which my emprise had pushed 
me. Also, I understood that when they 
should be made aware of all the circunr- 
Stances they would be the first to ap- 
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The WINDMILL with aRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It isnot an experiment. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
: ae part fully and constantly oiled. 

oe Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
“SJ oiled. It never makes a squeak. 
Thedouble gearsrun in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 


You do not have to rig ogo to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 


a tried and perfected machine. 

Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 

accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 

The Aermotor is made by aresponsib! pany which hasspecialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 
Chicago Dallas Des Moines 

AERMOTOR CO. Kansascity Minneapolis Oakiand 
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WORM CAPSULES 


Original J. L. Bonnett formula of GENUINE 
8- A-N-T-O-N-I-N and other pure drugs. Guar- 
anteed to get all the worms or money back. 
State Universities, County Farm Advisors, 
Veterinarians, Farmers and Breeders all use 
Bonnett’s “Big B’s.” ORDER DIRECT. 
100, $9.00 200, $17.50 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, $1.50. 
“Bic B’ HOG MINERALS 
Absolutely essential for strengthening, bulld- 
iag up and vigorizing your herd. 
100 Lbs. $4.35 500 Lbs. $21.00 
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Prove this final step of withdrawal which, 
lacking Beatrix Leigh's gentle prompt- 
ings, I might. never have taken. 

So my conscience was clear at last, and 
yet all this had little bearing upon things 
present and pressing. When all was said, 
I was to the full as likely to pay the 
Spy’s penalty now as I should have been 
had I been taken red-handed in the very 
act of abduéeting Arnold. The facts of 
my mission were all known to Castner, 
and it was upon these facts, and not upon 
the accomplishment, that I thould be 
tried and condemned. Why Castner had 
waite? so long before springing his trap 
I could not guess. Now that he was 
back from wherever he had been and 
with the spy Askew safely in tow. a word 
to Sir Henry Clinton afd another to Ar- 
nold were all that were needed. And, 
surely, Castner had had time to preach 
an entire sermon to either or both of 
them since I had seen him passing the 
tavern with his two companions. 

I had a part answer to this pusziing 
question of.the reason for Castner’s delay 
when, while I was as yet hanging upon 
my. heel and not knowing which way to 
turn, I saw an officer with tne shoulder- 
straps of a general descending Sir Henry 
Clinton's steps; a man walking slowly 
and with his head bowed and his hands 
tightly locked behind him. The man was 
Benedict Arnold; and they had just been 
giving him the’ undeniable proof of my 
treachery. I knew it as well as if I had 
been an eavesdropper at the conference 
behind Sir die nry Clinton’s closed door. 

Now you may scoff, if you will, but 
this discovery, the clinching of the nail, 
as you may say, hurt me unspeakably 
for the moment. Deny it as we may, we 
do all live more or less upon the good 
opinions of our fellow creatures; and I 
surely had painted myself as a villain 
of the deepest dye for this man who was 
coming on with his head bowed and car- 
rying in his heart a bitter disappoint- 
ment to go with him back to his quarters 
in the adjoining house. 

I turned away, immeasurably saddened 
in spite of the strange and most welcome 
heart-lightening; and I do think I would 
have given much at that moment to be 
able to tell Arnold that I had spared him 
at the final crisis. He would never know, 
and perhaps that was best; yet I thought 
it was a needless twist of the thumb- 
screws of fate both for him and for me 
that he could not know. 

3ut there was no time for repining. I 
had no thought of taking the first step 
in an effort to secure my own safety until 
after I should have made sure of Bea- 
trix’s embarkation and departure; indeed, 
it was this, as much as anything else, 
that had made me miss the chance of 


fighting it out with the saturnine ser- 
geant in the boat. By every lover’s obli- 
gation it was my first duty to see Beatrix 
and my Cousin Ju on board the Nancy 
Jane, with the staunch little schooner 
plunging on its way down the bay; and 
after that I could make my flight—if 


Champe should not have turned up again 
to need a friend, and if all the avenues 
should not be closed to me. 

But the more I thought of the seaward 
venture for the two women, the less I 
liked it. It was a rough night, with the 
wind in the wrong quarter and the lower 
bay still cluttered with the waiting ships 
of Arnold's expeditionary fleet. Again, 
Sprige’s vessel might be detained; at any 
hour it might be boarded by the harbor 
patrols, and its contraband lading—the 
recovered tobacco—turned up to the light. 
In that case I knew that the military au- 
thority which had winked at the ransom- 
ing of the tobacco cargo could not, and 
would not, openly intervene. 

Worse than all, Major: Simcoe’s troop 
micht return from its wild-goose chase on 
the Tarrytown road in time to claim pas- 
sage rights for its twenty-man quota on 
the Nancy Jane. Perhaps the Rangers 
had returned already! 

With that threatening possibillity in 
mind, I resolved to go at once to the 
barracks on a spying reconnaissance, and 
if I should find that Simcoe’s troop had 
returned, to press quickly on to the Van- 
deventer house to hasten the embarka- 
tion. But first I yielded to a madman’s 
promptings that had been fretting at me 
ever since Champe’s boat had disap- 
peared in the darkness and f had realized 
that I was once more a free man. It was 
no less than a foolish notion that I should 
like to show myself to Beatrix at the 
parting moment in my true colors—the 
same patriot homespun [ had worn when 
she had given me God-speed at the door 
of her father’s house in Virginia, and 
which I had exchanged so unwillingly for 
these cursed facings of Arnold’s Loyal 
Americans. 

Now that I had cut loose once and for 
all from the tanglings of chicanery and 
deceit, this uniform of Arnold’s Legion 
was hateful—doubly hateful. To every 
eye that saw me in it, it told an added 
lie; and I was sick and nauseated with 
lying. Could I not slip into the tavern 
and -_ my portmanteau and make the 
change 

It saint feasible enough; and a 
stealthy peering thru the windows of the 
lighted tap-room showed me a measurably 
clear field. A Quaker in a drab long- 
coat and broad-brim sat at one of the 
tables smoking a thin-stemmed church- 
warden. Two Hessians of Knyphausen’s 
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Save % cntieantaad tins 


Ward’s are standard hives, made of clear west- 
em pirie, thoroughly kiln-dried, no knots. Made 
especially for us by one of the largest and best 
known manufacturers in the country. All parts 
accurately machined and close-fitting. Why pay 
more? Order your new hives direct from this 
advertisement. Catalogue number 187M5681— 
eight frame hives—price five for $10.95. Shipping 
weight 130 pounds. 

We can start you in Bee-keeping 

These hives are typical of Ward’s Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 

—low-priced but standard, serviceable supplies of every 
kind. Geabansndoe Bees and Queens. Send 
for our General Catalogue No. 100 which shows our com- 
plete line of hives, sections, foundation, smokers, honey 
extractors, feeders—in fact, everything for amateur or 
professional bee keepers. Write to Dept.— B-33 

Ward's is headquarters for bee keepers’ supplies. 
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F COURSE it is. One applica- 
tion of Gombault’s Balsam 
quickly relieves the most stub- 
born pain. A second use and 
you're well again, feeling sound 


as a dollar. 
If you have a lame back, stiff 
neck, cut, ises, strain or 


sprain, sore throat, bronchial 
cold, muscular or inflammatory 
rheumatism, sciatica or lum- 
bago, get a bottle of Gom- 
bault’s Balsam today—it will 
drive out the pain in a hurry. 


Safe, healing, antiseptic—this 
remarkable remedy has been 
the favorite in many households 
for a full forty years. Un- 
equalled for external applica- 
tion. 


People who have used Gom- 
bault’s Balsam are never with- 
out it. There’s no need to suf. 
fer if you have it handy. 


Sold by druggists everywhere 
for $1.50 per bottle, or sent by 
parcel post direct upon receipt 
of price. 


GOOD FOR ANIMALS, TOO 


GOMBAULT’S Balsam is a safe, 
reliable and effective remedy for 
most horse troubles. Keeps 
your horses sound and working. 
The Lawrence-Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Sole 
Distributors for the United 
States and Canada. 
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510 S. W. Second St. Des Moines, lowa 
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REDFIELD TEX-TILE 


is not affected by time or the elements. It 
laste for generations. Comes fn Redfield fin- 
ish, with an artistic range of colors, produc- 
ing walls that are moisture proof, pleasing to 
the eye and convey a feeling of security. 
Redfield Tex-Tile is used by agricultural 
experiment stations and colleges for their 
pak Ieee, 2 It * the be ge ag for 
ences, barns, hog poul 
Karages, silos. egy, 
Coste no more than any other permanent 
Material and the first cost is the last—there 
1s no painting or up-keep. Tex-Tile bufld- 
ings increase the sale value of farm property. 
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were guzzling ale at another; and the 
Irish barman was nodding sleeping be- 
hind his wicket. 


+ I opened the door and entered, pass- 


ing quickly to the stair and reaching it 
before the aproned Irishman at the bar 
could do more than rouse himself and 
say, “Och, ‘tis yourself, then, is it, Cap- 
tain Page?’ and straightway fall to nod- 
ding again. 

Coming to the barn-like room above 
stairs, which had apparently lain undis- 
turbed since Champe and I had _ forsaken 
it to become fugitives two days before, I 
found flint, steel and tinder box, and a 
ecandle-end to flare gustily -in the cold 
drafts of the place while I made the swift 
change from red and green to homespun 
blue. Flinging the badges of disgrace 
into the corner, I replaced the Scots’ ra- 
pier in its belt, thinking that I must, 
after all, be beholden to King George for 
this much of my equipment. For Champe 
still had my horse’ saber, and I would not 
go on Beatrix’s business weaponless, 

Being now ready to run the gauntlet 
of the tap-room again, I.salied out. and 
groped_my way to the stairhead: A hub- 
bub of voices was rising from the room 
below, and when I had stepped cautiously 
down to the landing turn I saw that my 
fate had already outrun me. In the few 
minutes which had elapsed since my pass- 
ing thru it, the tap-room had filled with 
soldiers and a crowding throng of riff- 
raff from the street; and by the light of 
the bar candles I saw Castner. He was 
questioning the Irish barman sharply and 
the gxood pot-filler was trying his best to 
shield me. 

“Arrah, now, Liftenant, dear! is 4t 
Captain Page you'd be asking for? Shure 
I haven’t seen the smilin’ face av him 
these four hours. Would he be comin’ 
here widout me knowin’ ut?” 

At this point there was a stir In the 
crowd and a tall man, soaked and drip- 
ping, pushed his way rudely up to Cast- 
ner’s elbow. I looked and looked again, 
and gasped. By all the lunaties that ever 
filled a Bedlam, it was John Champe! 

“Don’t believe that lying Irishman, 
Lieutenant Castner!” he cried out hoarse- 
ly. “I tell you I saw him enter here—no 
longer ago than the time it took me to 
run and fetch you, sir!” 

I saw Castner’s involuntary shrinking 
from the man who was thus betraying 
one who at least held the claim of being 
a _ fellow-countryman, a_ fellow-soldier, 
and a fellow-deserter. I confess that, at 
first, it seemed blankly incredible to me 
that- Champe should be doing this, If the 
spy Askew's story was to be taken as a 
whole, the sergeant from Major Lee’s 
Legion was involved no less deeply than 
the captain from Baylor’s Horse. 3ut 
there was no mistaking his intention. 
There were black circles around his eyes 
and he was so drunk with passion that he 
could scarcely stand without 
against the barman’s wicket. * 

My first impulse was to steal back up 
the stair to try a drop from one of the 
windows. But when I would have trans- 
lated the impulse into action, another 
man, a small, rattish man in gray clothes 
and with a great bunch of seals dangling 
at his watch-fob, thrust himself forward 
out of the mob of onlookers and I heard 
his whispered word to Castner 

“On the stair landing, Lieutenant. Look 
for yourself, and let the Irishman spare 
his lying eyasions.” 


Castner looked as_ directed, bowing 
gravely when he saw me. 
“Come down, Captain Page, and sur- 


render your sword,” he commanded, so- 
berly stern; and the babble of voices 
ceased and a sudden hush fell on the 
room. Also, I noticed when Castner spoke 
and all eyes were turned to my landing, 
Champe drew back behind the more for- 
ward ones in the crowd and I saw him 
no more. 

Now that the suspense was ended and 


open war was declared, I felt better and } 
over the stair-rail and | 


could even lean 
laugh down upon 
beaters. 

“You want my sword, Lieutenant?” I 
retorted. “I'll give it to you, or to any 
man whose need is greater than my own 
—always provided that you or he will take 
it point foremost.” 

“I make the demand in. the king’s 
name,” said Castner, refusing to be eith- 
er joked or jarred out of his even-toned 
soberness. ¢ And then he added, out of 
the heart of friendliness, I do *uink: ‘TI 
wouldn’t make it harder for you than I 
must, Captain Page. You should see that 
resistance is madness.” 

“I see that you may order your men to 
train their muskets on me and bring me 
down bird-wise, Mr. Castner. I do as- 
sure you it will be far more merciful than 
those other designs you have on me.” 

He took me at my word with a soldierly 
disregard for further parleyings. In a 
trice he had cleared the space to the 
stair-foot, and had given the order to 
five ef his musketeers. When their pieces 
leveled, he gave me one more 
chance. 

“Once more, and for the last time, will 
you come down and surrender yourself, 
Captain Page?” , 

“With pleasure!’”’ I cried; and. whipping 
the rapier from its sheath I vaulted over 
the stair-rail and fell upon him so heart- 
ily that he was driven fairly back among 


these king’s bush- 


leaning | 
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LAST year in announcing the Ferguson, we 
said: “Here is a plow that will revolutionize 
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tractor plowing. 


Since that time farmers all 


over the country have given the Ferguson a 
thorough workout—in every kind of soil, 
under every plowing condition. 
radically different tractor plow has fully proven 
to them its outstanding superiorty! 


Its light draft and easy handling enables them to cover 
more ground im a day’s time—it saves fuel and oil and 
tractor wear—and it penetrates and stays in the hardest 
ground better than many plows twice as heavy. 


See Your Fordson Dealer 


He has the Ferguson Plow or can get it for you 


quickly. Write us for descriptive folder. 


Address 


And this 


THE RODERICK LEAN MFG. CO., DEPT. 14, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Builders of the Famous Rodérick Lean Harrows since 1868. 
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If. you do not 
find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 


you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 


give you -names of reliable firms from whom you can make 


the purchase. 
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A Flowing Well 
On Your Farm 


Attach the 


F uller & Johnson 


Farm 
Pump 
Engine 


to your pump, and havea 

flowing well on your farm. 

Winter or summer, rain or 

shine, wind or calm, you 

will always have plenty 
water. 

Everywhere farmers 
are using this engine and 
= gladly recommend- 

it to their friends. 
y? 

- g | Cotgion Ke. 17-A 
and will see. Write 
for it TODAY. 


Faller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
Established 1840 





















Fits ys Pane 


SAVE ON OIL 


$ 3° OR MORE 
— PER DRUM 


Lowest prices on best 
> gg 4 Oil, G ease, 
ip, Paint, etc. Buy 
direct at big discounts. 
Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed. 


Get Our Prices 
Send at once for our re- 
markable list of prices on 
farm necessities. We are 
saving money for thousands. 
Why not let us save for you? 


We Pay the Freight 
Write today for dis- 
count sheet. Buy the 
right goods at the right 
& prices. 
4 Nebraska Farmers 
Co-Operative Oil Co. 
794 Douglas St. 
Omaha, Neb. 




































your ourrugnted roofing and siding direct 
Save 20% to 30%. New sheets—we get 
direct from the steel mills. We corrugate 

. then ship direct to you. That’s why we can 
and do save you money. Hundreds of farmers are 
new buying their roofing and siding from us. 


Monaren 


a We sell cheaper and furnish henez 
4 26-gauge steel. We give you full 
']} mensurement after we corrugate. 
pa This means more roofing for you 
per square by 10°, to 15%, because 
LE roofing shrinks in corrugating. 

REE We also mancfacture and ship direct to 

the farmer steel silo roofs and chutes 
Skee tee esd for our ial steel roofing 

es for 
metre 3 Pike =e NEW MONARCH 
MACHINE & STAMPING CO. 

farm 412S.W.Ninth Des Moines, lowe 














Find out if you have acid soil. Test 

it yourself. e send all necessary 

testing materials FREE—no obli- 

— Get latest - 
OLDEN Lime and 

Phosphate Dietribu- 

tor price today. seas 














HE AVES vei ietse tas. Cost 32-50 
mey beck if not satisfeciory 


One can at $I. 23 often sufficient. in powder ferm. 





7A w erinary’s Compound 

Cattle, Hogs. 

Worm Expeller, Conditioner, 

= Indigestion, Heaves, Coughs, 

Distemper. 65¢ and $1.25 

Most for cost cans. Atdealersor post-paid, 
Tae NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohie 


ill Help You Get Started 


who want to get ahead, 
for a free 















TRAPS Circular, noes to A. mg ey 
Gophers, F. 
RENEEN, G-444, crete. Nevrasies. 








his musket men before he could bare steel 
and defend himself. 

Lord! but there was a seattering among 
those gaping lookers-on! -Never have I 
seen buyers in the eagerest market so 
anxious to get to the front—only their 
front was the rear. With an onset so 
vigorous and unexpected, I might have 


cut and thrust my way to the door, if it 
had not been for the cursed little gray- 
coated spy, James Askew. 3ut at the 


charging instant he dodged to get behind 
me, and I knew better than to leave ah 
enemy of his temper unaccounted for in 
the rear. My foining to get a side-thrust 
at the spy gave Castner his chance to 
draw; and in another breath we were at 
it, hammer and tongs, Castner striving 
manfully to press me to the wall, and 
Dickie Page fighting as a man fights 
when he knows that his hours are strict- 
ly numbered, and who asks no more of 
this workd and hTs enemies therein than 
the chance to die while his blood is leap- 
ing battle-warm. 

It was the cur Askew 
after all, tho not as he meant to, Ill dare 
swear. In our stamping rushes and 
thrustings and parryings, Castner and I 
had him penned in a corner, and at length, 
in a wide flanconade, my sword’s point 
touched him on the outward sweep to 
line. With a yelp like’ that of a pricked 
dog, he darted out of his corner and made 
to get away, rushing blindly into the zone 
of whistling sword blades. 

It was the end of him, as well as of the 
sword play. He was just in time to catch 
the swift following thrust with which 
Castner replied to my attack, and the 
lieutenant’s blade passed clean thru him, 
thru his heart, I think, for he dropped 
like a stone, and gave only a shiver be- 
fore his eyes glazed and his jaw fell. 


who ended it, 


This was my fair chance to kill Lieu- 
tenant Charles Castner, of tne King’s 
Own; but I hope we Pages are something 


better than assassins, even when the 
blood is hot and we are fighting for our 
liyes. My point went to the floor, and I 
stépped back to let Castner disengage; 
then the musketeers flung their pieces 
aside and made their smothering rush, 
and I was done. 

The lieutenant was considerably out of 
breath when he pulled his sword from 
the spy’s body and fell fiercely upon his 
men, who were mishandling me pretty 
cruelly 

“Your word that you will not try to 
escape, Captain Page!’ he panted. But 
I would not give it. 

“No; ‘safe bind, safe find,’ is your 


motto, my good friend,’’ I said cheerfully, 
holding out my wrists for the cord. 

It galled him to do it, but he would not 
fail in any part of his duty. 

‘T have had too much trouble in over- 
taking you,” he said, in extenuation, 
when the soldiers were tying my hands; 
with all the riff-raff of idlers turned back 


now to look on. gaping. 

“What a pity you have lost your wit- 
ness,”’ I remarked, indicating the dead 
spy. 

“The less valuable of my witnesses,” 


“Unhappily for you, 
credible one.” 


he corrected curtly. 
there is another and more 


This remark of his set me to wonder- 
ing. Then I remembered the third man 
who had walked with Castner and the 
spy in the afternoon—the man whose 
face I could not see, but whose gait and 
figure had been singularly familiar. Was 
this the ‘more credible’ witness? I 
should soon know 

We stayed no time at all in the tavern 


after the hand-tying With a Word to 
the inn people about the disposition of 
the body of James Askew, Castner dis- 


ciplined his corporal’s guard and we took 
the open air for it, pointing not for Sir 
HenryeClinton’s house, as I supposed we 
should, but on past it toward Fort George. 

Within the walls of the fort, we silent- 
ly marched to the house of the command- 
er, a long, low structure of Dutch brick, 
facing the parade ground. Two rooms of 
it were lighted. and when the door was 
opened and I was thrust in, I saw that 
the court-martial was sitting and waiting 
for me, and that I was confronting my 
judges. 


(Continued next week) 





HOG-SLAUGHTER RECORD AGAIN 


BROKEN 
The record-breaking slaughter of hogs 
in federally inspected establishments 


December, 1923. was 
month “of January, 
the figures of the 
United States 


which occurred in 
exceeded during the 
1924. According to 
Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, which con- 
ducts the federal meat inspection, the 
following are the three highest monthly 
records for hog slaughter: 


January. 1924 ......:.. sedenes 5,911,242 
December, W238 <.cccvoceecsccs 5,993,759 
Bemnry, -4918. as2<0cvacecsveas 5,845,696 
While the work of the federal meat- 


inspection service is primarily in the in- 
terests of a safe and wholesome meat 
supply, the statistics which result from 
the inspectors’ reports are valuable to 
livestock producers and the meat trade. 
Such figures include about two-thirds of 
the total animal slaughter of the coun- 
try. They show the number of food ani- 
mais laughtered and are a valuable basis 
in calculations in production and con- 
sumption. 








































HE invisible ingredient in 

fertilizers is—quality. 
You can’t see it, but it’s the 
most important thing fertil- 
izers must have for profitable 
crop-growing. To be sure of 
getting it, buy the fertilizers 
bearing the “AA QUALITY” 
Trade Mark. It stands for the 
highest integrity in feriilizer 
manufacture, the widest expe- 
rience, the longest record of 


success. 


America. 





they produce 





quality of the greatest fertilizer 
manufacturing organization in 


THE AMERICAN 


Offices in 22 Principal Cities 


“Worth more per dollar because 
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It is the pledge of 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL CO. 


more per acre’ 











"HOGS IS HOGS’ 


But there is a big 
difference. A hog 
that is big,. strong, 
healthy, takes on 
weight more rapid- 
ly and @ays a big- 
ger profit. Runts 
will not do that. 


_ House 


Cupolas 
\ protits because the 

co cost is so trifling 
that the increase in weight of hogs will goon 
pay for it. MONITOR Cupolas and Roof Win- 
dows keep the hog house light, warm, dry, 
clean, sweet and sanitary you— 


HAVE HEALTHY HOGS 


The free circulation of pure, fresh air and the 
generous supply of warm sunlight throughout 
the day will do more to d Sisintect —. kill 
disease germs, deodorize and disinfec ct y- 
thing you can use, Hogs thrive sur- 
roundings and show the benefit "ts bp ware 
faster on less feed than ever a tate 

day for FREE Pian Book and Ca 


LICHTY METAL pannticrs co. 
E, 2ud, St. Waterloo, Iowa 




















Please mention this paper when writiag. 








Adds Value __ 

= 
To Farms 
A tile drainage system makes dry land bet- 
ter and wet land good. The soil is ioosef, 
easier to plow and cultivate. Fertility s 


conserved and yield increased thus adding 
to farm value and income. 

Rockford Drain Tile 
affords a low cost, high quality, permanent 
drainage system that pays for itself ma 
year or two. FREE expert advice. Write 
for free book, “Drain Your Wet Land”. 


Rockford Brick & Tile Co. 
Rockford, Iowa 
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te makers of SQUARE D E. 


oes treating process which puts an 
y of the wire, so that it 


SQUARE DEAL 
FENCE 


write for this FREE Fence 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR FREE 


To all farm owners who send for new Fence Ca 








Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co. 
3829 tndustriai st. 

Peoria, Mlinois. 


Now you can cut yoor fence 

sein half. Now you can 

have fence that resists rust and 

pes veers Meee cies ben tens bnen meriomed be 
oofing fence as ju ec 

“ FAL FENG! : 


new process is called “‘“GALVANNEALING."'It isa 
extra heavy coat of 
ne oot the wite, wo that i¢ cannot Oske er peci om. 


new fence book tells all about this wonderful new 
oe, of rustproof Square Deal Fence. It also pictures and 
describes the old, reliable line of regular Square Deal 
Fence in all sizes and etyles. Before you buy fence, 


talog we 
will also send FREE « f ; 
Calculator ( the baci that ene 











Osa Salter, R. F. D. 
Selma, lowa, says: 


*J Saved 15c 
a Rod.’’ 


Cut your own fence costs 

to the bone by buying direct 

c rom us at Lowest Factory Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 

f Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 

Farm, Pou ey and Lawn Fence, Barbed 

Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept 296 MUNCIE IND. 
America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 




















RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF | 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses_- - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10and 50 doses - 13¢c PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 








PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
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2 AWAY 


A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 











| Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“It’s no sign a man has an 
| ear for music just because in his 
| infancy he played on the lino- 
| Jeum.” 








DOUBLE DISAPPOINTMENT 


Rural Magistrate: ‘I'll have to fine ye 
a dollar, Jeff.” 


Jeff: “T'll have to borry it off’n ye, 
Jedge.”’ 
Rural Magistrate: ‘Great snakes! It 


was only to git a dollar that I was finin’ 
ye. Git out! Ye ain't guilty, anyway.” 


YOU KNOW THIS TIGHTWAD 

“You always decline to go out to lunch 
with Brown, I notice. What's the rea- 
son?’ asked Black. 

“Because,” snapped White, ‘out of 
courtesy I always offer to pay the check, 
and, without offering the weakest pro- 
test, he lets me.” 


COMING BACK NEXT SUMMER 

She had just fed the tramp and felt it 
a matter of principle to make him do 
some work. 

“You may take down the front storm 
door.” 

“S-sorry, mum,” replied the tramp, 
quaking like an avpen leaf; ‘I’ve g-got 
t-the s-shaking ague.” 

“Oh, well, then, you can sift the ashes.” 


WHERE SILENCE WAS BEST 
Well-Meaning Stranger: ‘‘Perhaps I can 
help you—there are one or two things I 
can tell you about your make of car.” 
Motorist: ~ ‘‘Well, keep them to your- 
self; there are ladies present.” 


; WELL BRED 

An Trishman was seated in a train be- 
side_a pompous individual who was ac- 
companied by a dog. 

“Foine dog ye have.”’ said the Irishman. 
‘“*Pwhat kind is it?” 


osn- > 





“A cross between an Irishman and an 
ape,”’ the man replied. 

“Shure an’ it’s related to both of us,” 
the Irishman rejoined. 


QUITE SIMPLE 
Pretty Customer: “Of course, I want 
my shoes to be plenty large, but at the 
same time I want them to look neat and 
trim, you know.” 
Shoe Clerk: ‘I see. You want them 
large inside but small outside.” 





LINGERING FRESHNESS 


Grocer’s. Clerk: ‘Should I order some 
more fresh eggs?” 
Grocer: ‘“‘No. We have enough fresh 


eggs in the cellar to last us a couple oO’ 
months.” 


HE SAW IT FIRST 





| with my puppy any more, because he has 




















DETROIT, MICH. 
Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 
Hility is 
adding 
manent 
elf ina 


nd”, 


e Co. 












Quit the draining expense i 

lane and idle horse: Don't hold back = we take al 

shie theroushred of Ringbore. Thoropia “SPAVIN 
°o in ne, a 

or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle. Floof or Tendon Disease. 

pte ew Save-The-Herse BOOK tells the story. This re- 


: ve-The- race bee done for over 
6 users. cave- -Fioree cure- 
all but for diseases causing tet. you hens 
8pon it. Horse works, earning while being cured. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 30g'State St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 
At Drugzists and Dealers 


t 
; with Signed Contract or sent prepaid. 








Gent: ‘Is there any soup on the Dill 
of fare?” 

Waiter: ‘There was, sir, but I wiped 
it off.” 


THE LIVELY GERM 


Seven-year-old Mary had heen repeat- 
edly cautioned against handling any ob- 
ject that might contain germs. 

“Mother,’”’ she said, “I shall never play 


germs on him.” 

“Oh, no!” replied the mother. ‘There 
are no germs on your puppy.” 

“Yes, there are,” insisted the child. “I 
saw one hop.” 


NO MACHINE WORK 


A little chap was offered a chance to 
spend a week in the country, but refused. 
Coaxing, pleading, arguing, promising of 
untold wonders, alike brought from him 
nothing but the stubborn ultimatum: ‘No 
country for me!’’ 

“But why not?’ someone asked ffhally. 

“Because,” he responded, ‘‘they have 
thrashin’ machines down there, an’ it’s 
bad enough’ where it’s done by hand.” 


A license was issued for the marriage 
of-Ebenezer Sweet and Jane Lemon. The 
inquiring reporter who got hold of the 
copy had a rhyming as well as inquiring 
instinct and wrote it up: 

Behold how great extremes do meet 

In Jane and Ebenezer; 
For Jane’s no longer sour but Sweet, 
And Eb’s a Lemon squeezer. 


HE TOOK ONE LOOK 





Senior: “l’d like to see something 
cheap in a felt hat.” 
Salesman: “Try this on; the- mirror is 








at your,left.” 
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sFly-time 
PutUpthe — 
Screens 


One fly in May makes a million 

by July; why take a chance? 

Hints ia he age a Pore 

creen Cloth; let him explain 
to-Sereak ted ‘igi the advantages of Sun-Red 
2 ee Sie Boe wath Edge. Its even weave keeps 
that doubly protects edges insects out, and the strong 


under nailing strip. 
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lca a steel wires protected with 10 ee 
. r : “ae 
o the tet and ny tat Mee heavy coats of zinc assure you a 
grag ara many seasons of_ rustproof, i 
Sun-Red Fdge Black Pai : 
3 She oni "outed sea weatherproof wear. d 
furer’s identification and Lhe Red Edge is the maker’s i 
a mal sali identification of quality—the d 
first and only Self-measured 4 
li it’s painted, Red Ed 
4 tieck’ paint is'elastic and © Screen Cloth. Your safest de- 4 
Soda piemte fense against infection from 






: insect-bite is Sun-Red Edge 

If it’ Ivanized, soft 
5 finish, Sun-Red Ed evhas_ «Screen. Less trouble to handle; 
zinc that prevents rust. no waste, no extra cost. See 
G Sun-Red Edge brand out. your dealer today. Write us 


lasts all others. for book on Screens. 
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REYNOLDS WirRE Co., Dixon, ILLINOIS 














Registered U. S. Patent Office 





































Link after link i 


RANKLIN plucked a zigzag of lightning out : 
Fer the sky. Bell-linked it with a bit of wire a 

and gave the human voice more power than ; 
the thurder. Now scientists, discarding the 
wire, hurl one voice—undiminished—in count- 
less radii across the world. 


Each day the ingenuities of men are better- 
ing, strengthening yesterday’s progress. In 
foods, clothing, house-furnishings, inventions, 
minds are adding link to link—trying to lift you ; 
closer to contentment. 7: 


Records of this progress fiash in advertisements 
before you. They are personal, timely messages i 
of products that will please. 






The advertisements suggest not only the new ; 
—but the best; spread them out honestly before 5 
you so that you can conveniently choose. They K 
show you highest values at sensible cost. They yy 





help you to live better—and save. 







Read the advertisements to learn of the latest 
ways you can make your life more pleasant. 










* 






-Keep up with the advertisements 
to keep apace with progress 


















































WALLACES’ FARMER, March 28, = 




















this ~ Tyg A later than TI Thursday, she days before 
eation 





Leck for what you need 





Sell what you wish through these columns 
RATE 8c PER ‘WORD 7 THEN NAME AND ADDRESS Vw 


tisement and esch imitial or full umber is counted as one w 
We charge for a minimum of twenty w Remittance must 
ocpumpan 
Adve cotioiongy orders, stop orders and changes {1 nny somes reach 
ite of publi- 
your adver ent sive full details. This 
cuts down and in, wf y 






























BONDS 


WE BUY and sell whole issues of lowa 
.- municipal bonds. Ample return, with 
Bafety. Ringheim, Wheelock Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


GET more for eggs. Let us sell them for 

you on commission on the Boston mar- 
ket. Prices are higher than in your towns 
Freight very smail when divided at ghe 
rate per dozen. Start shipment now. Pro- 
duce Commission Co., 34 Chatham St., 
Boston, Mass. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—White Collie puppies’ and 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 























ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Iowa, Box 112. 

FERRETS 


FERRETS for ridding your farm and 

buildings of rats; have white or brown, 
either sex; list free. J. Younger, Newton 
Falls, Ohio. 


FARM LANDS 
COLORADO 7 


FOr ¢ SALB—Improved 320 acres, Lincoln 
county, Colorado; good soil. all can be 
cultivated; price $6,500. Grover Ehrhardt, 
Hampton, Iowa. 
RS 
SAC RiFICE sale of one of the best farms 
in southern Minnesota; 176 acres, two 
miles from Austin, a town of 10,000 pop- 
ulation; all under cultivation; good water, 
level to gently roiling, heavy biack soil; 
eight-room house in good condition; barn 





for 18 head of cattle; new hog house; new 
chicken and other buildings: fenced and 
cross fenced. Must be sold to close an 


estate; $135 per acre; reasonable payment 
down, balance easy terms. M. B. Cutter, 
3935 Bryant Ave., South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. na 
FOR SALE or trade, or wiil rent and sell 

stock and equipment to renter, at a 
snap, the best alfalfa and stock tarm in 
Minnesota; highly improved. close to mar- 
kets and school, on state road; rich soil. 
ali tiled, high state of cultivation; $5.000 
down. Martin Gondhus, Brandon, Minn. 





MINNESOTA improved farms for sale on 
easy terms. For list and further partic- 

wlars write Anderson Land Co., illmar, 
inn. 








MISSISSIPPI 


600 THERN plantation home for Sale, or 
will trade for good first or second mort- 
Bage notes; located in the biack lime- 
stone belt of Mississippi, three miles from 
food town and two railroads: ten months 
pasture; ideal stock farm; contains 2.280 
acres; two-third open, balance hardwood 
timber and some cut-over:; good houses 
and barns. You can learn character this 
land by knowing section numbers and 
plotting them on U. S. Government soil 
analysis of Newton county. Mississippi. 
Very healthy section and splendid water. 
Will bear investization. M. S. McCor- 
mick. Henderson, Ky. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
sot TH Dakota farm lands will never 
seli at lower prices than right now. 
The best opportunity to buy land for 
@eneral farm, livestock or dairying. The 
state raised 2.000 bushels of corn per 
farm and one million tons of alfalfa hay. 
Homeseekers’ rates on all railroads in 
the state, $2 plus one way fare, with 
three weeks stop-over privilege Weite 
for official bulletins. South Dakota Im- 
migration Department, Pierre. S. Dak., 
Box 101 





TENNESSEE 


See eeeete PPPPPD EDD PDD PDA 
FINE dairy farm of 260 acres. near the 
city limits of Memphis, on pike roads; 
well established trade, both wholesale and 
retail; about 40 head of milk cows, mostly 
Holsteins, also calves, hogs, seven mules 
one horse, tractors, trucks and all neces- 
sary farm implements; a walk-out propo- 
Sition: for quick sale will take $40.000: 
prefer half cash payment. but would take 
some less, making reasonable terms on 
balance. Address J. C. Ford. owner, care 
of J. C. Ford Cotton Co., Me ‘mphis, Tenn. 
WASHINGTON 
nn rrr ww AARARR DAD AAD 
BEAUTIFUL Holiy wood tracts: ready for 
immediate cultivation; ideal for ber- 
ries. poultry. dairying; located in the 
heart of wealthy agricultural district: no 
marketing difficulties; berries, eggs, milk. 
ete.. bought at your door at good prices; 
5. 10 and 20 acre tracts at reasonable 
prices: small payment down. long easy 
monthly terms; modern school facilities; 
cores highways (20 miles from Seattle). 
‘rite for full information to Carter, Mac- 
Donald & Miller, Inc., Desk No. 2, 208 
Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
WISCONSIN 
WISCONSIN dairy farms are prosperous. 
Don’t rent; own a farm; 40 or 80 acres, 
mew house, barn, tools, seed: only $250 
to $750 cash; balance on thirty years’ 
time; no payment down and no payments 
for three years if you move on land and 
make improvements. Send for farm list 
and map. Wisconsin Colonization Co., 
Box 36, Ojibwa, Wis. 





FARM LANDS 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


POULTRY 








WISCONSIN 


LLL 


if buyer wishes; $150 an acre; 
‘rite to David James, Mont- 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys. 
Patents and Trade Marks. 


ood prairie farm in j 
Wisconsin; 246 acres; all can a ye ee eee 











t a few acres. of good 
trunk highway. near a POULTRY 
keep the 80 with the BARRED ROCKS 


BARRED Rocks, 


SHORE—Choice lots on beautiful 50; $8, 105: $15, 200; 
northern Wisconsin Easy 90 per cent fertility. 


snaps in tame grass ings, both Aristocrats and Parks (direct). 








lands. Geo. R. Slocum, | Trap-nested continuously. 
St. Paul, Minn, 273. $5, °15; $12, 
4 and 80 aere dairy farms in cen- list. State record farm. 
only $250 down; good ring, Gowrie, Iowa. 
particulars free. National Land peremnanw BLACK, CANGSHANS 
te vem td Co., Dept. B3. Madison, Wis. eS Se 
out. Bs. Madison, Wis. | Bid. greenish, glossy 


HELP WANTED laying strain and 


cockerels, pullets, 





tapids. Iowa. 
ME: N—Age 18-40, w: anting railw ay station 
positions, $115-$250 month. Free | exhibition Buff Orpingtons; 








wanted—firemen, brakemen, 
nearest their homes—ev- 
‘beginners $150-$250 monthly. 


HELP WANTED—MALE foss, He edrick, Towa a. 
WANTE iD—To s secure perm canent county a Te | 
gf for a fast selling farm CHOICE large Light 
Every corn grower a prospect. cock, $2, $2.50 each, 
show that from one-third to one- | raised. Mrs. H. 





LLLP LPL 





bred for heavy egg pro- 

duction; blue ribbon i 
good size, narrow 
larger lots cheaper. 





BRAHMAS 








half of farmers buy Write Bain Bros. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


TEN years of labor a 
of our Royai strain P; seury 


experience unnecessary. values; $10 for 100, 
genet aaa 96 Wain- | Roup’s Orpington Farms, 





Railway Association, 





Ww B P AY San mont nly ‘sak ary, furnish car Pee tere 
introduce our guaran- BARRED Rocks; 
stock powders. Bigler ing strain; eggs. 
X-778. "springfie ld. TH. chicks, 25 cents 
MEN wanting forest ranger and railway 
positions. Write for partic- WHITE Rocks, bred 
B27, Denver, Colo. type and size; 


and expense Ss to 














_DAIRY CATTLE 


50, $3.50;- 100, $6; 


LIVE , STOCK Murphy. Fairfax, 





LEGHORNS 

SINGLE « Tomb W hite I 

281, 317 trap-nested anak: 
Coliseum exhibition 

_N. as free. Sidney A. Lyon, 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS — 





pens. P. Daughenbaugh, 


chicks—100, 





ag WHITE Rock hatching 
eae farm range flock; winter laying strain; 
Y Catt le—I am in | a position to” ‘get $4.50, 100; also baby chicks, 5 
cattle of all breeds, one Edw. Erusha Fairfax. 








tested. Jas. H. Re- | WHITE Rock special mated pen by state 








FOR 3 S ALE—F ive 


, Wis. (43 miles north- specialist; eggs, 
100; chicks, 30 each. 
~ GUERNSEYS a Luton, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS, most economical ‘producers BARRED Rock cockerels. | 
of milk and butterfat; registered bull strain, culled flock, 


best breeding. George | each. Mrs. C. F. Sealock, Neola, Ja 
ISLAND REDS 


"Manchester, Ind. ape 
RAP ARPA PLS PL ALLS 
HOLSTEINS OO | DARGE dark. even 
Holstein heifer calves, Reds; eggs, cockerels, 
almost purebred, from ized laying strain: 


cows; nicely marked; T. guaranteed. Highland 
price $20 each, Guy Anderson, Iowa. 











Miller, ra el Center, Minn. 


S. C. REDS, Owens Farm strain, big type, 
Holstein bull. His three dark red, extra 

dams averaging 106 Ibs. milk one day, range $4, 50; $7, 
40.04 Ibs. butter seven days. $125. Wis- females headed 
consin Livestock Assn., Appleton. Wis. Owens Farm; $2.50 per 15, $7 per 50 eggs. 


SA eee Holstein cows 


selected mating. 30 


Mrs. Edw. F. Beronek, Solon, 





springers and fresh cows; STANDARD bred Rose Comb R. I. Reds, 
4 ‘at reasonable prices. F. A. 250-egg strain; 
satisfaction guaranteed. 





HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS Riverside, Towa. 


large boned, dark red; 








ordering Holstein or Guernsey eet 
anywhere, write Edgewood PUREBRED Bourbon 
Wis. hatched; farm raised; 





RED POLLS related hens, $7, 


Narveson, Route 





FOR SALE—Quality registered Red Polled 
heifers; prices reasonable. 
R. 1, Davenport, Iowa. WHITE Wyandottes; 


Roger Van I Evera, 
state fair; high record laying flock Iowa 


~ SHORTHORNS 








TURKEYS 











WYANDOTTES 











TWELVE extra good full bic Shorthorn $5: 50. $8: 100, $15. 
heifers, bred, roans_ and | free. H. F. Duer, Box F, Eagle Grove, Ia. 


State Agricultural College; eggs. 15, $3; 30, 
Baby chick circular 





prices. Harry Law- 





MARTIN Regal White Wyandottes; culled 
for egg production. 5 
chicks, $17.per 100. 


MISCELLANEOUS metsburg, Iowa. 





BUILDING MATERIAL 
LUMBER and shingles at reduced prices. 


Write for prices. 





HAY 


erty, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—Large Mammash Bronze tur- 
our specialty. Best keys, White Embden geese and Barred 
Robert Emerson Co., Box 1156-B, | Rock cockerels; 
Tacoma, Wash. 





Joseph Soucek, Dough- 








BALED Elkhorn valley prairie hay; all 


Tilinois. 





KODAK FINISHING 


.. Grundy Center, Iowa. BUY 
—_—E —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—“ iL 
TOBACCO rn. C. eee 


1,000 White and Brown Leghorn cocks, 
cockerels, hens, pullets; 


eee AE ee hes 1,000,000 straw- 
prices. Watson Hay berry plants. August Schroeder, St. Peter, 





six exposure roll developed and eges, baby eee. 
s; free enlargement cou- Bros., Blair, Neb.. 


949 “COCKERELS, 15 varieties, gees 4 





pon with first order. Browning Studio, EGGS ae HATCHING 








tobacco; five pounds chew- | failed to win wherever shown; 
$3; twenty, $5.25. Smok- pens mated by Ames specialist. 
$1.25; ten, $2; twenty, | $5 per 15; pen 2, 
recipe free. Send no | per 15; $8 per 100. 
pay when received. Kentucky | land, Iowa. 


your eggs from 





Paducah. Ky. WHITE Rocks; 





HOM ESPUN tobacco; 
fis) 


pay when received; pipe and 


smoking, 5 Ibs. $1.25, | mated to large, 


eggs from special 
chewing, five Ibs. selected from officially 
vigorous cockerels from 
trap-nested hens having high egg r 
Farmers’ Union, Paducah, | ords; $1.50 per 15, $8 per 100, prepaid. 
~ Rudolph Koch, Route 4, 











pay when received. 
ers, Dept. 5, Paducah, Ky. 


leaf tobacco; chewing, five SINGLE Comb Rhode Island eggs; 
ten $3; smoking, five under. supervision of 
pounds $1.25, ten $2: pipe and recipe free; | Department; range, $5, 100; special mat- 

trap-nested, $2 per 15. 
Mrs. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Iowa. 





Co-operative Farm- | ing ,$8 per 100; 


Ames Extension 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 
RINGLET and Bradley Barred Rock eggs: 
stock direct; exhibition quality; great 
size; record layers; utility, $9 per 109; 
special matings; circular free; satisfae. 
tion. Mrs. Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, 
Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Rose Comb Rhode Island 
White. eggs from prize winning stock. 
Pen No. 1, $3.50 per setting; range flock, 
75 cents for 15 eggs or $5 per 100. Mrs, 
Peter Weber, Dana, Iowa 


ARE your hens winter boarders? ~ Try 
my Single Comb White Leghorns. Pro. 
duce large, white eggs for the winter 
markets. Eggs, $5 per 100. A. L. Smith 
toute 2, Northwood, Iowa. q 
SINGLE Comb White Leghorn hatching 
eggs from specially selected, culled, high 
laying strain; 1923 receipts were over §% } 
per hen. $4.50, 100. Happy Heights Farm, 
3reda. Iowa. 
ORDER now from S. C. Red flock first 
in winter production of 80 state record 
Red flocks; good type and -color; eggs, 
$7.50 per hundred; chicks,, 15 cents. Mrs, 
Cc. L. Stannard, Richland, Iowa. 


WHITE Wyandette chicks. 14 cents; 
White Wyandotte or Barred Rock eggs, ° 
$3.50 per 100, prepaid; case, $8.50; pure. * 
bred Bronze turkey eggs, 35. Jethro M¢e- 
Cubbin, Green Mountain, fowa. 
FISHEL White Rock hatching eggs, from 
state record flock; culled officially for 
six years; bred for eggs and show type; 
prepaid, $7, 100; pen eggs, $4, 15. M. D. 
Mills, New Providence, Lowa. 


WHITE Rock eggs, chicks, from extra 
good, larse stock; bred for high egg 

production. W. F. Naffziger, Deer Creek, 
Illinois. 

HATCHING eges from eighteen varieties 
of chickens, ducks, geese and turkeys. ~ 

Farmers’ Poultry Exchange, Marshall, 

Minn. 



































BUFF Rock eggs for hatching, from ‘‘Hy- 

Quality” birds that weight, lay and 
pay. $1 setting, 100, $5. Stella Fowler, 
Rowan, Iowa. 

TOM Barron Single Comb White Leghorn 
hatching eggs from my flock of 1,50 
layers; $3.50 per hundred. Anton Nelson, 4 
Goldfield, Iowa. oe 
GOLDEN W yandotte eges, $6.50; Everlay 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, mostly 
dark, $4.50-100, prepaid. Milo Morse, 

Grand Meadow. Minn. 

SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red hatch- 
ing eggs, dark red, good layers; 15, 

$1.25; 100, $6. Herchel Sheer, Ida Grove, 

Iowa. 

RINGLET and Bradley Barred Rock eggs 
produced by prize winners; flock culled 

for vigor, markings and egg production; 

15, $1; 100, $6. Gayle White, Oakland. Ia. 


PUREBRED Columbian W yandotte eggs; 
flock culled for laying by Peters; $7.50 

per 100; fully guaranteed. Mrs. Winemia 

Johnson, Lynnville, Iowa. 

ROSE Comb Red eggs from large, dark 
red, heavy layers and ribbon winners; 

$6 per 100. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, Webster 

City. Iowa. 

PARTRIDGE Wyandotte hatching eggs; 
prize winning stock; 15, $1; 50. $3.50; 

100, $6, postpaid. Walter Vandt, Whitte- 

more, Iowa, Box 135. 


PUREBRED S&S. GC. Buff Orpington eggs 

from large, healthy, heavy laying 
strain; $6, 100; $3.50, 50. Mrs. Harold 
Elliott, Route No. 5, Webster City. Iowa. 
BRADLBY’S' dark Barred Rock eggs; 

pens, $3 per 15; range, $1.50 per 15; 
$7.50 per 100, postpaid. S. M. Phelps, 
Monmouth, Il. 


POTE’S White \ Wyandottes;. Des Moines 

Coliseum winners; four grand pens; 
eggs—$3, 15; $5, 30; flock—$8, 100; $4, 59. 
Guy Pote, sridgewater, _lowa. 3 
SILVER W yandottes, Tarbox _ strain, 

clearly laced, high producers; eggs, $2, 
30 $2.75, 50; $5, 100; prepaid. Charles 
French, N Jashua, Towa. 


WHITE Wyandotte hatching eg eges: ~ pure 
white, heavy boned, cucnlion! laying 
strain; $5 per 100; farm range. Jay Jew- 
ell, Greene, Iowa. —__ : 
SINGLE Comb Red hatching eggs; large, 
dark, heavy laying strain; $1.50 per 
ee $6 per 100. Ray Copp, Glidden, 
owa 
SINGLE Comb White Legohrn_ hatching 
eggs; flocks headed by = from 225- 
265 egg strain; $4 per 100. . J. Polking, 
Breda, Iowa. 
SILVER Laced Wyandottes; farm range; 
17, $1.25; 100, $5. Nelle E. Husband. 
Ava, IL. 
PUREBRED S. C. Reds; selected layers. 
color and size; eggs—15,_ $1: 100. $5. 
Prepaid. Mrs. Henry Tory, Mendon, Mo. 
S. C. BUFF Orpington eggs, setting of 15 
from my pen, $5; utility, 15 for $1, 100 
eggs, $6. J. C. Simon, Rowan, Iowa. __ 
FERRIS ~~ S. C. White Leghorn 
eggs, $6 stock direct from Ferris 
each year. Jay Polson, Créston. Iowa. 





















































PUREBRED Rose or Single Comb Blac 
Minorea eggs, $6, 100; chicks, $18, 100, 
Mrs. J. R. Baumgartner, Elgin, Iowa. 
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Our Readers Market 








POULTRY 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 

BUFF Rock eggs for hatching; from good 
winter layers; $1 for 15, $5 for 100.” D. 

E. § Stevens, Chester, Iowa. 

PUREB RED White Rock hatching eggs; 
Fishel strain; $6 for 100, $3.50 for 50. 














Mrs. Joe Abild, Des Moines, Ia., Route 6. 
R. C. RED eggs from large, good type 


and coler, winter layers; $6 per 100. 
John A. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
WHITE Rocks, standard bred, good size, 

shape, and fine layers; eggs, 15, $1; 50, 
$2.50. Margaret M. Hunt, Clarksville, Ia. 
Ss. C. BUFF Orpington eggs from Byer’s 

champions, direct; 50, $5; 100, $9. Mrs. 
Frank Hoyt, West Union, iowa. 

R. C. RED eggs from farm range flock, 
$3.50 per 50, $6 per 100. G .G. Aschen- 

brenner, Laurens, Iowa. 

SINGLE Comb R. I. Red eggs for hatch- 
ing, from select layers, color and type, 

$5 per 100. Otto J. Keck, Douds, Towa. _ 

S.C. ANCONA eggs; 100, $4; 15, $1; R. C. 

Whité Wyandettes; 50, $3; 15, $1. Mrs. 
Geo. P. Scott, Batavia, Iowa, Route eee 
WHITE Rock hatching eggs; $1, 15; $5, 

100. Mrs. Glenn Dittman, Derby, Iowa. 


WHITE Orpington eggs, $3.50 per 100. 





























Mrs. Ralph Hayes, Corning, Iowa, R. 2. 
BABY CHICKS 
BABY chicks, finest quality, Barred 


Rocks. Single Comb Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, Light Brahmas 
and White Leghorns; $15 per 100, $8 per 
50. Hatch every Tuesday. Order from ad. 
Member International and Illinois Baby 
Chick Associations. Earlville Hatchery, 10 
Ottawa _St.. Earlville. I. 





SUPREME quality. baby chicks and 
hatching eggs from all leading varie- 
ties, .at 12 cents and up; live delivery 


guaranteed; every chick a thoroughbred 
and carefully selected for big egg pro- 
duction. Write for prices. North Iowa 
Poultry Farms. St. Ansgar, Iowa. 


BABY chicks, healthy, farm raised, pure- 

bred flocks of high egg production; 8S. C. 
W. Leghorns, Anconas, $13 100; Barred 
Rocks. Reds, $15 190; Minorcas $18 100; 
100 per cent live delivery; also hatching 
eggs. Catalog. Brunsvold Hatehery, 
Northwood, lowa. 


BABY C HIGKS—13 varieties; personal se- 
lection of eggs -and careful hatching 
































farshall, make our chicks superior; live delivery 
guaranteed; write for catalog; low prices. 

—— Waller Hatchery, 1630 Bluff Street, Des 

mm ‘“‘Hy- Moines, Iowa. 

lay and TOM Barron S. C. White Leghorn ba 

Fowler, chicks and eggs; Ames culled, line bréd, 
ee high producing, record flock, healthy; 
Leghorn also Rock, Red and Wyandotte chicks. 
of 1,500 Send for price list. ‘J. W. Fisher, R. 6, 
Nelson, 4 Grinnell, lowa. 
ileal RELIABLE chicks and eggs; Minorcas, 
Everlay feds, Roeks, Wyandottes, Leghorns, 

mostly from record flocks, at special prices. Try 

Morse, 7 a bunch of our splendid mixed chicks at 

16 and 12 eents each. Altison Hatchery, 
| hatch- Allison, Towa. 
ers; 15, BEST baby chicks. Order now, if you 
a Grove, want these big, healthy babies from 
Sanitary incubators. Bred to lay: 18 
ck eggs purebred varieties; lic up, postpaid; safe 
k culled arrival. Catalog. Write. Magnolia 
duction; Hatchery, Magnolia, Ill. 
land, Ia. . 100.000 quality baby chicks; purebred, 
te eggs; farm range, immediate, 100 per cent live 
rs: $7.50 delivery east of the Rockies, postpaid; 
WVinemia hatching eggs. Free catalog. Center 
Farms, Sta. 10, Davenport, Iowa. 
ze, dark “DEVIL’S Glen Chix; purebred; fine 
winners; quality; popular breeds; right prices; 
Webster twelfth season; catalog. Devil's Gien 
oe Poultry Farm, Davenport, Iowa, Route 7, 
ie eggs; Box 4 
0, $3.50; BABY chicks; 10 leading varieties from 
Whitte- heavy laying strains. Live delivery., 
, Postpaid. Free chieks with early orders. 
on eggs Get our low prices. Miller-Matlick Hatch- 
laying ery, Box 811, Kirksville, Mo. 

Harold TWO weeks’ free feed with each chick 
y. lowa. order insures the proper start. Circular 
k eggs; free. Hill Crest Poultry Farm, Dumont, 

er 15: owa., 

Phelps, BABY Chicks from 18 varieties; finest 

quality, purebred, high egg producing 

Jroines flocks; price list free. A. A. Ziemer’s 
d pens: Hatchery. Austin, Minn. 

; $4, 50. BUY Illinois state accredited White Or- 

pington chicks; state show winners; 

eo splendid layers; circular. Geo. D. Butch- 
sees, $2, er. Box W,_Svenone.. Ei. 

Charles S. G. DARK Red and White Wyandotte 

chicks from healthy, heavy lying 
zs: pure flocks; 100, $15; eggs, $5; prepaid: safe 
 taviael arrival. Mrs. Oliver Snyder, Dayton, Ia. 
ay Jew- BABY Chiecks—Send for our valuable free 

c chick book and exceptional 1924 prices. 
3; large, Rusk Bros., Box 404A. Windsor, Mo. 
ie ee SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 

5 MILLIONS “Frostproof” cabbage plants 
hatching for sale. Fine outgrown. Wakefields, 

atching Copenhagen Market, Succession, etc. 300, 
rom | 22) $1; 500, $1.56; 1,000, $2.50; mailed pre- 
Polking, _ paid. Expressed, 10,000, $18, 100.000, $125, 
pew cash. If you want early cabbage, set 
n range; these plants. Good order delivery guar- 
Jusband. anteed or money refunded. Iso grow to- 


1 layers. 
100, $5. 
jon, Mo. 
ng of 15 
r $1, 100 
ot 
Leghorn 
n- Ferris 
Towa. 

b Blacit 
$18, 100; 
oWa. 













































mato and sweet potato plants. 5. <P. 
ag Co., Wholesale Growers, Frank- 
in 
NATIVE. grown red clover, alfalfa, al- 
sike, timothy and sweet clover. Certi- 
fied Grimm alfalfa; early type Western 
Plowman ~ eo B.. dent seed corn, soy- 
beans and all other — seeds. Write for 
Samples and prices. Kalb County Ag- 
ricultura? Assoeiation, ae Kalb, Ti. 
IOGREN seed oats, pure strain, price = 
per bu., eleaned and sacked. <A. F. 
Hoppe, Janesville, Iowa. 











MINNESOTA certified seed potatoes; 500 
bushels Irish Cobblers at $1.25 per bush- 
el; 4006 bushels Rural New Yorkers at 
$1.10 per bushel; sacks included; cash 
with order. ‘These potatoes yielded over 
300 bushels per acre And are very fine 
quality. H. C. R. Johnson, Meadowlands, 
Minn. 
HIGH yielding Silver King seed corn for 
sale at $3 per bushel; 98 per cent ger- 
mination guaranteed; sweepstakes win- 
ner at Clark corn show. Also eggs for 
hatching. Best pen blue ribbon winners; 
setting, $3; out of Rose Comb White Wy- 








andottes._ Frank .Calouri, Elrod, S. Dak. 

NATIVE grown medium clover, $15. 50 
bushel; alsike, $12; timothy, $3.50; ney 

beans—Ito San, Black Eyebrow, $3; Man- 


chu, $3.25; white sweet clover, $10; rape, 
$10 cwt., bags 50 cents; Mamméth, Hu- 
bam, alfalfa; samples free. Strayer Seed 
Farm. Hudson, Iowa. 
SOY beans; fine quality of seed grown 
on our farm. For hogging down and 
hay—Manchu at 3.60 per bushel; Ito San, 
$3 per bushel. For silage—Medium Green, 
$4 per bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. A. 
H. Baumhover, Carrolt, lowa. 
SOYLAND seeds. We specialize in grow- 
ing select Manchu and Midwest and Ito- 
San soy-beans; inoculation. Calico seed 
corn, early, heavy yielding. Get our in- 
structive catalog and prices. Fouts Bros., 











Camden. Ind. 
SEED corn; big eared; grown here, 75 
miles north Iowa line; Silver King, 


Golden Jewel, Early Murdock that yielded 
75 bushels per acre; 98 per cent germina- 
tion guaranteed; sample ears 10 cents. 
Davis Seed Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Mirn. 
1923 CROP pure Reid’s Yellow Dent; 

shelled, graded and guaranteed 90 per 
cent germination; -$2.35 per bushel. Twen- 
ty miles from Omaha. Reference, Stock- 
yards National Bank, Omaha. Howard 
Wahlgren, Washington, Neb. 


CLOVER seed, Minnesota grown, finest 

quality, $16 bushel; no noxious weeds. 
White sweet clover, scarified, $10.50 bush- 
el. Soy-beans, Grimm alfalfa, field seeds. 
Ask for prices. Davis Seed Co., Dept. W, 
St. Peter, Minn. 














BUY the best—Alfalfa (common), certi- 
fied “Grimm” alfalfa (N. W. Missouri 
grown), alsike, red and sweet clover 
(white, yellow, scarified), ‘‘Wilson 5” 
soy beans; all domestic seeds. Prices, 
samples. | Elmer Fraser, , Maryville, _Mo. 








GOLDEN Murdock seed corn; state s show 
and yield contest winner; germination 
guaranteed; $4 bu. Manchu beans, $3.50. 
lowar and Victory oats, cleaned, 76 cents. 
Bags extra. Samples free. Hoyt E. But- 
tolph, Mitehell, Iowa. 
FOR SALE i 
varietal purity 99.5, germination 95 per 
cent; $3.25 per bushel in sealed bags, f. 
o. b. Tolon&® Tolono Soy Bean Seed As- 
sociation, John T. Smith, Manager, To- 
lono, 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $8.50 
bushel. Sweet clover, hulled, white, 95 
per cent pure, $7.00 bushel. Track here. 
Sacks free. 
Kansas. 
REID’S Yellow Dent seed corn; hand 
tipped, butted and shelled; guaranteed 
germination 95 per cent or better; $4 per 
bushel before April Ist. Henry Berdo, 
Washington, Iowa. ee 
SCARIFIED dalea seed; 4% bu., postpaid, 
$6.60, inoculation 40 cents; % bu., f. * = 
$12.00, inoculation '60 cents; per bu., 
b., $23.00, inoculation $1.00; bags ee 
in. W. H. Wood & Son, Logan, Iowa. 
TIMOTHY seed, home grown, recleaned; 
2% bushels, with sack, $10. Trout & 
Matthias, Maquoketa, Iowa. 























George Bowman, Concordia, . 





Iowa grown, good re- 
limited amount to sell at 
$9 per cwt.; bags free. Order early, as 
this stock will not last long. Address 
Glenn V. Challman, Schaller, Ia., Route 2. 


CERTIFIED seed corn, Silver King, Min- 
nesota No. 13 and Rustlers; germina- 
tion, 95 to 98 per cent; alfalfa and cto- 
vers . Write for prices. John Henderson, 
Cokato, Minn. 
SEED corn; n; buy “now; a fine variety of 
corn; large ears; has a high germina- 
tion test; shelled and graded, at $4.50 per 
bushel, f. 0. b. John Hudek, Westbrook, 
Minn. 
HAND picked northern’ grown seed po- 
tatoes; early—Triumphs, Ohios, Cob- 
blers; late—Round Russets, Carmans; 
$1.25 per bushel; bags free. O. Barringer, 
Rock Creek, Minn., Pine County. 
MANCHU § soy-beans; northern grown 
seed: certified by South Dakota Ex- 
periment Association; extra good quality. 
Samuel Fahlberg, Beresford. S. Dak. 
SOUTH Dakota seed corn for sale; yellow 
and white dent, $2 per bushel, sacks 
extra, f. 0. b. Huron. Write R. W. Clarke, 


SUDAN grass, 
cleaned stock; 

















Huron, S. Dak. 
SEED corn, $4 bu.; big yielding, early 
strain of Reid’s yellow dent; germina- 


tion 96 per cent; satisfaction guaranteed. 

Cliff Heller, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

BLACK raspberries pay $500 acre prof- 
its. Easily grown anywhere. Good 

Frank Payne, 





plants for sale reasonable. 
Dept. WF, Shawnee, Kan. 
MANCHU soy-beans for $2.90 per bushel. 
Beans are cleaned, high yielding and of 
extra’ fine quality. _Loie Honnold, Kan- 
sas. Hl. 
SUDAN,’ $8.50; golden millet, $2; Japan- 
ese millet, $2.50; mixed cane, $1.60; all 
per 100 pounds. Northwestern Seed House, 
Oberlin, Kan. 
SEED corn—Silver King, 
13, Common Yellow Dent; 
rack dried, northern grown. 
Lake Park, Iowa. 


IOWAR and Iogren seed oats; very good 











Minnesota No. 
hizh testing, 
Chas. Bush, 








quality; best oats grown; lowar, 50 
cents; Iogren, 65 cents. G. Shold, Albert 
City . Iowa. 

CERTIFIED White Spring Emmer 

(Speltz), $2.75 per 100 pounds; a « 
free. ee Bros., Timber Lake, 5 ‘ 
R. F. D. 1. 

FOR aT ae ~ bushels Iowar seed 
oats, 50 cents per bushel, f. o. b. Bur- 
dette, Iowa. George Wall, Burdette, Iowa, 


Franklin | County. 
SEED corn; utility 
Dent; very fine; 
Grosh, Bowen, Il. 
VIRGINIA soy-beans for seed at $3 per 
bushel Rex Maxson, Farina, Ill. 





Reid’s Yellow 
E. L. 


type 
germination 98. 











ee COUNTY SHORTHORN 
REEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SALE 


Geo. H. Lewis, secretary of the Mar- 
shall County Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, reports that the sale of the 17th 
at Marshalltown, Iowa, had a good day 
and a good crowd. Demnd was lacking 
and the average on thirty head was 
Slightly over $80. The top cow. Mon- 
arch’s Dalmeney, fromMr Lewis’ own 
consignment, sold to E. A. Fricke, State 
Center, lowa, for $135. The top bull, at 
the same price, was King Promise, con- 
signed by H. D. Parsons, of Baxter, Iowa, 
and bought by J. J. Lynch, of Gladbrook, 
owa. 





Horseback Riding Recommended—The 
practice of horseback riding as a means 
to health is discussed in a pamphlet, 
“Riding for the Men That Do the World’s 
Work,” recently issued by the Horse As- 
sociation of America. The booklet is 
written by Dr. Adolph Ochsner, president 
of the American College of Surgeons, who 
advocates riding as one of the most health- 
ful sports which can be indulged in. 
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Radio Program for Corr Belt 
Farmers—March 31- 

The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 


Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 


Ames, WOI, 360—9:30 a. m., Chicago 
hog market; 9:45 a. m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 
market report. 

Cleviand, WJAX, 390—9:19 a. m., open- 
ing of Cleveland and Pittsburgh livestock 
markets; 2:25 p. m., Toledo clover seed 
and other prices. 

Chicago Livestock Markets, WAAP, 286 
—8:40 a. m.; 10:45 a. m.; 12:45 p. m. At 
12:45 advance estimates for ensuing day. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WDAP, 366— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
a. m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p 
m.; 1:01 p..m.; 4:25 j. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—19:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:30 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Starting 
on. the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8, 9, 10 and 11 in the morning and 
also at noon and 1 and 2 in the afternoon, 
Covers all the leading western markets, 
but with special attention to St. Louis, 

Omaha Livestock, WIAK, 278-—-7:45 a 
m.; 9:10 a. m.; 10:20 a. m.; 12:00 noon; 
1:30 p. m. 

Omaha Grain, WAAW, 
10:45 a m.; 11:45 a. m.; 
p. m.; 8:00 p. m. 

Pittsburgh, KDKA, 326—7:00 to 7:15 De 
m. Largely eastern livestock and pro=# 
duce markets, but also a summary of 
Chicago market. This 1,000 watt station 
can be received very well by most lowa 
farm receiving sets. 

Kansas City, Mo., WDAF, 
6:15 p. m. 

Kansas City, Mo., 
at 25 minutes after the 
ing for 5 to 15 minutes, 
a. m.; 20:25 a. m.;. 11:25 a. .m.; 
m. and 1:25 p. m. 


360—945 a. m5 
12:45 p.'m.; 1:16 


411—6:00 to 


WHB, 411—Starting 
hour and continue 
8:15 a. m.} 9:26 
12:25 mh 


Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro« 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro# 
grams, Tuesday, 8:48 to 9:05; Wednesday, 
8:00 to 8:58, 10:00 to 2:60, midnight re- 
vue; Thursday, 8:20 to ¥.00; Friday, 10:00 
to 2:00, midnight revue; Saturday, 8:00 to 


8:58; 10:00 to 2:00, late show. 
Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8:0) to 
9:00, music; 10:00 to 11:00, orchestra; 


Wednesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; 
Thursday, 9:00 to 10:00, powlar music by 
orchestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, glee club; 
Saturday, 9:00 to 10:00, poular music by 
orchestra. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 286—Monday 
and Thursday nights, starting about %:30 
or 10:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 481—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00, talk on summer study, also mu- 
sic; every Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
no daytime broadcasting. Important 
university games are broadcast. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Wednes- 
day, 8:30 to 9:30, talent from Booneville 
and Arrow Rock; Friday, 8:20, dance pro- 
gram. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:35 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 cn Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening ex- 
cept Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:15 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every night but Wed- 
nesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every 
evening but Wednesday and Sunday; good 
music, largely classical. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7: 30 to 
9:00, old-time dance music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Music programs, 
starting at 8:30 on Monday, 8:00 on Tues- 
day; 6:30, 9:00 and 11:00 on Wednesday; 
8:00 on Thursday, and 8:30 on Saturday. 


Talks 


“ames, WOI, 360—Frequent short noon- 
day talks, starting at 12:45. Monday, 
Flower Gardens; Tuesday, Highways; 
Wednesday, Town and Country; Thurs- 
day, What to Have for Dinner; Friday, 
Fool's Gold; Saturday, at 8:15, debate om 
30k Peace Plan. 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday at 8:20 to 
8:48, program by American Farm Bureau, 
lectures on the telephone and on butter 
prices; 9:10 to 9:30, talk on astronomy; 
Wednesday, 9:15 to 9:30, book reviews. 
Spanish lessons at 6:00 to 6:30 on’ Wednes- 
day and Friday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture at 3:30 to 4:00 every afternoon and 
7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tuesday 
and Sunday. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411--From 6:00 to 
7:00 every evening but Sunday. 

Jefferson City, WOS, 411—Wednesday, 
8:00 to 8:30, Professor Boles on Spraying 
Fruit Trees; Dave Darah, on Traciors; 
Friday, 8:00 to 8:20, address, Missousi. 


: 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE ee Oren ce WITH Daa WAR 
D WITH LAST YE 

The Pais wth columns in on EM 
table are worthy of the most careful study 
The first column gives percentage present 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
gtance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
is now 140 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
cent of the same week last year. Now go 
Gown over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, cement 
and the wages of city labor are above the 
general price level Hogs, wheat, hides, 
@ges, thin cattle, oats and corn are de- 
cidedly below the general price level. In 
most cases the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other prod- 
ucts is due to over-production 

Lambs and wool are so high above 
generally that there is likely to 
over-production eventually. Cotton fF 
are so high that cotton acreage will be 
increased and corn agreage in the south 
decreased. Building materials and city 
Wages are so high that there is likely to 
be a gradual slowing down in the amount 
of new building 

Note that industrial stocks are now 46 

r cent above pre-war and 8 per cent 

low last year. The stock market situa- 
tion suggests mild business prosperity 
during most of 1924. 
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ou » 
ol2F) ete 
we FE] wi > 
558i Sak 
s£5) 55S 
Sas!) Sax 
o2#°] of° 
BE2! a a2 
Bradstreet’s _index number..| 140 92 
CATTLE—AT Chicago fare 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 136} 115 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 133} 110 
Canners and cutters’ ........ | 95 88 
MPOOROTS .........---+05+- «+-| 116] 108 
HOGS—at Chicago k 
Heavy ES © ote 6 br nae tnd 3% 9 60% ~ 90] 93 
Tc <ct wa ebb cbedet 96s 7) 86 
SINTER deo sae dp ge Lain oh 5.0840 78| 78 
Nh iia ihn sok pod 60 60d 81) 91 
___ SHEEP—At Chicago _ 
P+) ih spied pb 00.50 00 06.0000 6m | 185) 110 
WoOoL “AND MIDES.. ik 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston} 175| 103 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. | 70) 73 
GRAIN re 
At Chicago— | 
corn, No. 3 mixed .......... 120 106 
SEO. cB SVMILG® 20 ocrjcccose | 102 110 
Wheat. No. 2 red ............ } 92) 78 
Wheat. No. 1 northern ...... | 96 89 
On towa Farms— | | 
EES aS re ae . oy 105 
aE Sr eee ee 
ABS. MiILL.- FEEDS a : 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 148 91 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ..... 130 93 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... | 105 78 
Shorts. at Kansas City .....- |__103 _79 
Ee ee eS 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago. 147) 116 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 151) 104 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Ps 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 1 140! . 111 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 120 92 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ...| 101! 
Cotton, at New York ........ | 214 95 
Eggs, Eges, at Chicago ............ | 99 94 
PROVISIONS—At Ch Chicago — 
TS ob See én 65.0000 ] 99 94 
Es oon bas ak oes 0% s.0 wwe 90 89 
iS: sans bs ob v ns soda wn ss | 129 91 
RR ee ee sf 95 79 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | 1 
os SE SoA Pan ees 112 105 
A 2 eee oe | 111 104 
SOME ncn gnscceduee eases 109 103 
ats— | | 
DULG. ethos shaves sda 6% | 97 103 
it Sein hase bbeb becvhuss.c« | 95 101 
SEI 606260540009 ¥s50 96 98 
heat— 
Sach sh de dsenseae soe obo 87 87 
ORS Sa eae rear | 91 91 
SRS a 96 94 
rd— | | 
Dt btispenseshn taster eseshs 161! 95 
ht oh hie agike hwhawn sie Sab | 104 95 
DED wcnesson ee ses sees | 102 95 
Sides— | 
en RUS an bi aeod Ser naey | 88 89 
BE tin vin wk Titer obs ane b oe s'el 88 91 
__INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke. at Connellsville ...... | 125 55 
Pig iron. at Birmingham ....| 164} 84 
Copper. at New York ...... | 86 84 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 203) 100 
Lumber— | | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | | 
SEED 2... penh iene t we | 204} 94 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8 
No. 2 com. boards ....{ 199! 96 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6) | 
a Ee. EOI cove ee { 233] 94 
OS EP ae ae |} 169] 128 








” FINANCIAL SHEEP 

Bank clearings, per capita, Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 

outside New York. month medium to prime— 

Of Webruary. ici. scocdéscce 206 110 | Last week .,........2 115. 13|15.63/15.43 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Week before .......:. >. 114.63 }14.88) 14.75 

et New York <2 c%eccvecces 116 97 | Lambs, culls and common | 
Industrial stocks ............ 146 92 Last week .....cccce.> {12.50|12.75112.50 
Railroad stocks ............. 74) 94 Week before ......... |11.75/12.38/11.88 








MAY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- 
ships are taken as a base, May lard now 
indicates a price of $8.15 per ewt. for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next May. On 
the basis of May rib sides, heavy hogs 
at Chicago next May will be $7.10. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending March 
8, 1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year aver- 
age for this week in March: Coal and 
coke 106 per cenf, grain 121 per cent, 
livestock 107 per cent, lumber 141 per 
cent, ore 100 per cent, 
merchandise 121 per cent. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Igwa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 pér cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year. as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the 
pre-war normal. . 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 
a month and board, or about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
line with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 




















and miscellaneous | . - 
| erage of prices from common to choice. 
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Butter, creamery extras, last week 
46%c. week before 47c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 20%c. week before 21ic; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 21%c, week before 
22c: ducks, last week 28c, week before | 
28c; hens, last week 24c, week before 
23%c; spring chickens, last week 30c, 
week before 29c. 

The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
2 
* 1S) 
3 to a 
Ar 
; +1 
oO) 01M, 
Med. and heavy wt. beef |! j 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—| | | 

Choice and prime— | | | 
SP ee 11.22}11.93/11.13 
Week Defor® 2.2.5... {11.13/}11.80/11.00 

Good-- | 
Ra, WOE ios os ncccuvie 10.18) 10.95|10.13 
Week before ......... 10. o3f1o. 70| 9.38 

Medium— | 
SE Oc ieasewns dhs 8.73) 9.30] 8.63 
Week before ......... 8.67) 9.08] 8.50 

Common— ! j 
St WO nohaceweo ant 1 6.93] 7.55! 6.88 
WEG. DRTUED oKectoess 6.88| 7.80) 6.75 

Light weigth beef steers | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 

Choice and prime— | | 
ee re 111.10/11.83!11.00 
Week  beforp... .i.0.<. 10.97!11.75,11.00 

Medium and good— 

Ce Se 9.55| 9.96! 9.19 
Week before ......... | 9.16] 9.76] 8.85 

Common— ! } | 
Pe eee ee eee | 6.67 7.00! 6.63 
Week before ......... 6.63) 6.87] 6.38 

Butcher cattle- 

Heifers— ! 
OT ery | 8.45] 9.13] 8.00 
Week beferp .....c.8. | 8.38) 9.00) 8.00 

Cows— | 
eG, WOR ws cewas ue ess 6.57! 6.75] 6.25 
Week before ......... | 5.75| 6.38} 5.13 

Bulls— ! 
ee | 5.38! 5.75} 5.38 
Week before ......... 5.25! 5.80] 5.38 

Canners and cutters— | 
Oe ge. ere | 3.13] 3.43] 3.25 
Week before ......... 3.13, 3.38) 3.00 
Stockers— { | | 

Steers— | | 
Se WE chess cadecbs | 7.05] 7.13] 6.88 
Weer. DOGO ..iescack 7.05) ¥.13} 6.88 

Cows and heifers— } } 
Fe ME ee 4.18] 4.50! 4.13 
Week before ......... 4.18!) 4.50! 4.13 

HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week ........c00% | 7.05: 7.43} 7.18 
Week before *%........ | 7.18} 7.45] 7.2% 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
rs | 6.93) 7.38] 7.05 
Week before ......... | 7.03]° 7.40] 7.10 
Light (150-20 lbs.)— 
LMSt Week 4m osece ce cs | eo 7.20| 6.77 
Week before ...... -| 6.75) 7.18! 6.83 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs. ) 
i OG fo so. was { 6.25! 6.80] 6.23 

Week before ..;...... | 6.30! 6.68! 6.08 
Smooth heavy packing | | | 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— | } | 
eae | 6.40) 6.75! 6.30 

Week before ......... | 6.50] 6.65| 6.43 
Rough packing sows (200 

Ibs. up)— | } | 
OR ae eee | 6.23! 6.53) 6.18 
Week before ......... | 6.33] 6.38] 6.23 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 

Last week ...... ee 5.88] 6.00 

Week before .........]..... 5.77] 5.13 
Stock pigs— | | 

TARE WORE g cawede cece | 4.75].....] 5.30 

ee 5.05 





Week before ......... | 4.7 





Yearling wethers, medium ! | 
to prime— 





Last week dene shaun {12.75}13.50|12.25 
Week before ......... 12.25|12.50)12.13 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
EMG WOGK .cccccessces | 9.00! 9.38! 8.87 
Week before -......... | 8.43, 8.75] 8.13 
Feeder lambs, medium to | a 
choice— | 
ae | Serr rr rs 114.75|14.88 
ee. eek WOTENO 22540008 cm 114.50/14.75 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
































HAY 
2 
oe ° 
3 n 
elgia 
z si 
9g | 
_o Mm 10 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— ! 
SE GUS sns 0 050 cp eee 117.25|21.00 
Week before ......... legiesa |18.25'16.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | } 
ON SRE SE |.....|26.00 
Week before .:....... SEs A ton 24.50 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
Lats week ............ /21.50/27.00) 
Week before ......... 21.50 26. 50} 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Rarer 19.50/25.50 
Week before ......... |19.50/ 24.50} 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
EE ee 116.50!21.75 
Week before .........| 16.50/21.00] 
Alfalfa. No. 2— | 
Eres ore |13.25]16.50| 
Week before ......... }13.25)16.00 
Oat Straw— | | a 
| Sarre | 8.25]. .|10.50 
Week before ......... | 8.50]... .|10:50 
GRAIN 
> 
2 n 
* oO] & 
° a 3 
a|e2l|\¢gts 
= s 5 n 
= | E oS o 
O_| Oo | A 
Corn, No. 2Y— _ | | | { 
Last week ....| .79 |...... .73 4) 
Week before ..| .76%| .70%| 73%| .71% 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week .-| -76%4! -70%4] 13% | -71% 
Week before ../ .78 | 69%| 71%! .70 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— | | | 
| 


Last week .... 
Week before | 
Oats— | 
Last week ....|! 
Week before ..| . 
3arley— | 
Last week ....! 
Week before | 
Rye— | 
Last week ....{. 
Week before ..| 
Wheat, No. 2— | 
Last week | 
Week before 





01 
-02 

















Minneapolis 





Des Moines* 
Chicago 





Bran— | 
Last week... ./24.: 
Week before. .|5 

Shorts— 

Last week.... 
Week before. .|2% 

Hominy Feed— | 
Last week. 
Week before. .!3: 

Oil Meal (0. p.) 
Last week....|¢ 
Week before. .'43 

Cottonseed (41 

per cent)— | 
Last week....! 
Week before..! 

Tankage— 
Beet WOOK. «on le000 57.5 
Week before 7 

Gluten— 
Last week 





oo 





.- 50.00!52.00 
./50. 00! 52.00 
i 


t 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





LIBERTY BONDS 











g | 
B 4 a) 
$i § 
5 | ae) 
& | we 
U. S. Liberty 414’s, second—'! 
Last Wns dow de cies soc '$100.00 ls 99. m3 
WOOK BOQ. vis vé0 casas cx isaivtne 6 | 98.2 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, “thira— | 
Beet: Week |. cee ct sec es | 100.00] 100. ? 
be Se Re en 99.3 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth— 
SRP eae | 100700] 99.22 
Wh eS eae lnsv oust $9.20 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $12.61, week be-— 


fore $12.88. Chicago—Last week $10.88, 
week before $10.83. 
CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$44.00 in ton lots, 





. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 























ee 
7) i°) 
& re) - 
1 3.18 
ts Bo | ne. 
3 a= ig 
Ly OS, me 
British sterling ex- | 
change— ' 
Tat week ....554% $4.867 |$4.295 | gg4 
Week before .....}....... 4.305 88.6 
French. franc— ! f 
Last week ....... 193 | .0511 1 26% 
Week before ..... Naot ad | 0445 | 23.4 
TANKAGE 


Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lots. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Béston is 52¢, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 10%e¢ 
clover seed at Toledo $11.50. and cotton 
-at New York 29c. lowa elevator corn 
prices are about 63c, shelled, per bushel; 
oats 39c per bushel. 








Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 61 per cent of ten-year 
average as contrasted with 91 per cent for 
fat cattle, 97 per cent for sheep and 116 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
because of unusually large receipts. 

The folowing table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
inating seasonal bias. 



































7+HOGS 
~ aa 
oS = 
Soteeil o 
ae = £ oo 
ao !®si o§ 
January 25 to Feb. 2 ....] 127] 140] 64 
February 2to 9........ 112 109/ 64 
February 9 to 16 ........ 141}; 156) 63 
February 16 to 22 ......... 145) 115 63 
February 22 to 29 ........ 140! 143) 61 
February 29 to March 7..| -121], 137) 61 
March 7 to #M .....65... 132| 137/ 62 
March 34 to. 20 os0:3:-sces 138] 141| 61 
TCATTLE 
January 25) to Peb. 2 ....{ 97! 99] 92 
Pepruary 2.40. -9 <0 | 105] 105! 93 
February 9 to-16 ........ | 333) 414/91 
February 16 CO Be sriccces | 112} 114] 93 
Februray 22 to 29 ........ | 112] 106] 88 
February 29 to March 7..| 96! 106) 93 
merch 27 to Te wi c%ccesss : 128.- To 90 
BEREON. 34 $0.2E  voeies 03 34% | 118] 116) 91 
*SHEEP 
January 25 to Feb. 2....| 98! 95] 93 
February 2to 9 ........]. 85 90; 91 
February 9 to 16........ 75) 98! 94 
February 16 to 22 ....:... 84; 101/ 96 
February 22 to 29 ........ 93; 100) 100 
February 29 to March 7..| 91) 87] 96 
MePCh. 7 fe 3b 6 i tease a 92} 98 
March . 18. 10° BE. 6466s 005: | 107 98; 97 
*LAMBS 
January 25 to Feb. 2 .... 98 95} 104 
February 2to 9........ 85 90! 107 
February 9 to 16 ........ 75 98| 108 
February 16 to 22 ........ 84| 101) 111 
February 22 to 29 ........ 93| 100) 115 
February 29 to March oe 91 87| 114 
pote. a eM Bey ae 97 92) 114 
March 14 'to°2h-.< 53.5 sac | 107] 98) 116 








*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattie prices are for fat beef steers. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the second week in 
March were 2.321.000 bushels, as compared 
with 3.975.000 bushels for the week before 
and 3,082,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the second 
week in March were 742,000 bushels, as 
compared with 832.000 bushels the week 
before and 298.000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
second week in March were 248,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 404,000 bushels the 
week before and 293,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the second week in 
March were 17,641,000 pounds, as compared 
with 16,823,000 pounds the week before 
and 41,218.000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork were 17,687,000 
pounds for the second week in March, as 
compared with 13.796,000 pounds the week 
before and: 18,940,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





FEEDER SHIPMENTS DECLINE 


Shipments of feeder cattle, including 
calves,. from eight of the leading western 
markets in February, 1924, showed a de- 
crease of 27,514 head, as compared with 
February, 1923. The total shipments for 
February of this year were 133.393 head. 
For the first two months of this year, 
the shipments reached a total of 331,671 
head, a decrease of 42.293 head, as com- 
pared with the figures for the same period 
a year ago. 

Feeder sheep shipments from the same 
markets during the first two months of 
the current year were 236,207, which was 
a gain of 4,150 head over the first two 
months of 1923. Shipments during the 
month of February alone this year, how- 
ever, showed a decline of 8,648 head. as 
compared with the same month last 
year. 
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pATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Apr. 29—Green County Semi-Annual Hol- 
stein Sale, Monroe, Wis. 

Apr. 30—Rock County Semi-Annual Hel- 
stein Sale, Janesville, Wis. 

May 1—Walworth County Semi-Annual 
Holstein Sale, Elkhorn, Wis. 

May 6-7—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
s. H. Bird, Megr., South Byron, Wis. 

May 20—Lake Mills, ‘Wis., Semi-Annual 
Holstein Sale. 

Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
Ss. H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis, 

POLLED HEREFORDS 


Apr. 22—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Breeders’ Assn., P. Tonsfeldt, 
Manager, Le Mars, Iowa. 


HEREFORDS 


June 2—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
S. Dak. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Apr. 1—Congdon & Battles, Yakima, 
Wash.; sale in Chicago. 
SHORTHORNS 
May 28—Brandt Bros., na Samed Iowa; 
sale at Elkader, Iowa 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


— who desire make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discon: ancc or Change reach ua not 
Iater than W of the week preceding io 


of issue in order to be sure of same being made. 
above also applies to advertisements requiring doe. 
ification or special position. Our pages begig to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning 

changes can be made after pages are mad@ up. 
advertisements, however, can usually 
received as late as Moziday morning of the week of 
issue. 





LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Ad@ress, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BE. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


R. B. FRANCE, 2226 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, Igwa. 


J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


FRENCH HAS 143 PIGS 

R. F. French, Independence, Iowa, re- 
ports very good luck with his spring 
pigs. He now has 143 pigs and one sow 
left to farrow. Most of the pigs are sired 
by Foundation, the grand champion boar 
at the Buchanan County Fair, and he is 
a grandson of the junior grand champion, 
F.’s Big Jones. Some are sired by a 
grandson of Giant’s Rival and a few by 
a son of the prize winner, The Hit. Mr. 
French says he never saw such large and 
strong pigs at farrowing time.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 
CONGDON & BATTLES’ ANGUS SALE, 

NEXT WEEK 


Remember the Congdon & Battles sale 
of Rosemere Angus cattle at Chicago, 
next Tuesday, April 1. An offering of 
exceptional merit, comprising 15 bulls and 
25 heifers, will be sold at this time. The 
offering thruout is backed by a champion 
ancestry and represents the best families 
breed. t is especially, strong in 
the blood of the celebrated champion sire, 
Oakville of Quiet Lad, the sire of so 
many Rosemere winners. Partigulars con- 
cerning the notable prize winning herd 
and the great Rosemere offering to be 
sold April 1, were given in préceding is- 
sues. Now is the time to sto¢@k up with 
the best. Do not miss this opportunity. 
Thé sale will be held in Dexter Park sale 
pavilion (mear the Union Stockyards), 
Chicago, April 1.—Advertising Notice. 


Recent Public Sales 


WILKINSON ANGUS BALE 

The sale of Aberdeen Angus cattle held 
by H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Iowa, 
March 20, resulted successfully, making 
an average of $167.40 on the forty head 
sold. Buyers from outside the state con- 
tributed largely to the success of the sale, 
taking over half of the cattle. Mr. H. O. 
Harrison, of San Francisco, Calif., got 
ten head. H. BE. & GC, D. Johnson, of 
Frankfort, S D., got eight head, and J. F. 
McKenny, of King City, Mo., got five 
head, the latter getting the top heifer 
of the saie, Elba H. 2d, at $410. -The list 
of sales following includes all selling at 
$100 and over. Auctioneer Kraschel oc- 
cupied the block. 

FEMALES 














packs of‘ Edenhurst 2d, May, ’19; 
My eo c. D. espa Frankfort, 
Blackcap Hope 3d, Sept., °20; H. E. 
Be Cy. EK CeO saice cnc paces +. Ps 250 
Blackeap H. 23d, Aug., ’21; H.° 
D. Johrigon .......- Paatnkhh eases ee 
Blackeap H. py May, 21; H. EK. 
& C.F, FRO ona 2s cBseee edkacoqs 200 
Blackeap H. sth, ” iaia.. 21; H. BE. & 
Cae: Se SA Seer eee 200 
Blackcap H 22d, Nov., °21; H. O. Har- 
rison, San. Francisco, >: ee er 
Blackeap Ben 3 2d, July, 88; H. BE. & 
CO: TS I ino i ons ttn Coane Bee 110 
Blackeap H. “30th, Jan., "23: H. E. & 
RA re ob «Gea San 


Belie H. 3d, June, ’21; H. O. “Harrison 145 
Lola H. 18th, Aug., "21; H.°O. Harri- 


eo TE OO Pe 200 
Bird H.,~ Jan.. °21; Walter Briney, 
Waentte. <I: |e bck bvactscs cust ieee 135 
Bianca 2ist, Jan. 193; Cc. E. Kruger, 
Baxter, lowa ......- 100 
ee, . 2d, Nov., 22; J. F. McKenny, 
ng City, aaak'd Te OPE ES 410 


Mo. gna 
nets H.. June. °31 (and c. calt); 
Dave Daxter, Poi ox og om, «- 2235 
Eris 2@, <a $; Walter Briney... 145 
Everloise Jub, "20 (and ec: calf); 
Walter TRIG 94 5622 Sos eco rae e257 ae 





Elmland Erica B. 3d, May, ’17 (and b. 
calf) Hi... O, -Hiarsinon «oct i xicndyss 
Elmiand Bileen 8th, Jan., ’19; Walter 
MOT 16k% cksbodetat<poe 
Elmliand Eris, 7; °22; 
THO > >'s ac : Aine Ge 
Espa H., May, ‘1; ‘Dave Daxter....- 145 
“a Edith 3d, May. 718; Walter 
Elmland Elite 2d, “Apr.. oo AOS Walter 
BOP iiln's egies 0.6 6005 060 casioveees 170 
Evergreen H. "20th, Dec., °21; Walter 
Briney ...... 150 
LA wii, ‘Apr. , ‘21; C. E. Krue- 


Mninin «ke bite kite Wetiso-0 6% 260 
Elland Evergreen “goth, May, 719° (and 
b. calf); Walter Briney ...... 150 
Eisa Evergreen 4th, June, °20 (and b. 
SAEs J. es, MECRONNY,. kcicetotecsce 155 
Eisa Evergreen 2d, June, ’20 (and b. 
ealt); J; Fo MeBenny © ...i.ccerel. 165 
Early of Greenland, June, ’19; H. O. 
PME A woke ditace 380 0-6/0 0.0b.6.G0 0 ca Kew 
Evergreen E. K. 13th, Apr.. °20; H. O. 
NE 5 opin C0 be SOs 9 sXe 5s savivee 175 
Elmland Evergreen 23d, May, °19; H. 
ee Per ets: Sere eee 260 
Evergreen E. H. 9th, Mar., ’20; H. O. 
ANT So die gas i Seba eh oe a4 4 300 


Pona H .24, Fune, 


*21: J. F. McKenny 130 
Evergreen 38th, H. E. & 


Nov., °22; 


C ee FOEIOR 7b 6 oss oes catensstens ve 100 
Just Barbara, July, 16; H. O. Har- 
RN ie oe a att cymes 5 ae oie Ne LR 250 
BULLS 
Echelen, Feb., °21; Oliver Sealine, 
Miannops; TOME. 2... ch. onacsacetecss 
Quimbus K., Apr., .°19; Clif. Harbold 
COMES, TOUR «20h 00see00ves FP 





FIFTH HOLSTEIN SPRING yeaa 
SALE AVERAGED $183 
101 HEAD 


The fifth Holstein-Friesian spring guar- 
anty sale was held at Waterloo, Iowa, 
March 18 and 20, and the moderate aver- 
age of $183 was obtained on 101 head of 
Holstein cows and bulls. The prices were 
not. high, but good. uniform prices pre- 
vailed thruout the sale, and every one of 
the purchasers should be more than 
pleased with the individuals that they 
obtained. Colonels Mack, Reeve and Scott 
conducted the auction. Half interest in 
Ref. Sire A, owned jointly by Paul Stew- 
a ayhard, lowa, and Henderson & 

kson, Randall, Iowa, sold for $1,000 


to Paul Stewart, making him the sole 
owner of Tritonia Pietertje Ormsby 
237603, the grand champion at the 1921 


Dairy Cattle Congress and the National 
Dairy Show. Ref. Sire B. sold for $650 to 
Chas. E. Meythaler, Independence, Iowa; 
Ref. Sire“C sold for $400, to Seward 
Smith, of Blairsburg, Iowa, and Ref. Sire 
F sold for $300, to Patrick & Lown, Cas- 
tana, Iowa. Below we give a partial list 
ef the rest of the sales: 

10—R. R. Sherman, Stanley, Iowa 
14—R. R. Sherman 
18—F. B. Dunham, Manchester, Iowa rt 
20—Harry Rosengreen, Boone, Iowa.. 200 


23—R. L. Jones, Waterloo, Iowa...... 200 
24—Clayton Young, Traer, Iowa. 225 
25—E-> J. Wylam & Son, Plainfield, 
OWN ois orap na:) clas, of & 0 bee PS 235 
26—Geo. Kutecchank, Chelsea, Iowa.. 205 
29—Geo. Kutcchank ............e00- ee 210 


44—Geo. Kutechank ......... caluaiicouane 235 
45—R. R. Sherman 365 
46—F. B. Dunham 2 
47—W. H. Woodring & Son, Waverly, 
Towa 2 
49—Mrs. Butler, 
56—Michael Tobiason, 
60—F. B. Dunham 
68 (sub.)\—Fred Hanneman, 


Tow 
69—W. D 





Oskaloosa, Iowa.... 205 
Monticello, Ia. cas 


. Jefferson. Dunkerton, Iowa 230 


70—F. W. Seely. Arlington, Iowa..... 235 
74—F. E. Dayton, Brooklyn, Iowa.... 255 
76—Paul Stewart, Maynard, Iowa.... 450 
82—Thompson & Hanneman, Vinton, 
NN Piao. < she ccetech tha tia-S aegis 640s ae 50 
84—R. A. Graves, Meckling. S. D.. 360 


85—Henry Wilkening. Readlyn, lowa 260 
87—Wm. Sloan & V. M. Wallace, West 
Union, Iowa 





BROWNDALE PERCHERONS SELL 
WELL 


March 18 witnessed one of the largest 
gatherings seen at a purebred stock sale 
in the northwest since the advent of the 
year 1924. Many buyers and prospective 
buyers from outside states as well as 
from distant points of Iowa, assembled at 
Marcus, Iowa, on the above named date 
to witness the disposal of one of the larg- 
est offerings of Percherons recently sub- 
mitted. Stallions and mares of extreme 
seale, and that would grac e any show- 
ring, were numerous, and in nearly every 
instance the.mares were showing their 
foals. The weanlings were not so well 
fitted as those older, yet in most in- 
stances they were in good demand. Fifty- 
six head passed thru the ring at a total 
of $14.000, or an average of $250 per head. 
The seventeen stallions averaged $223 and 
the thirty-nine mares $218. -The selling 
was conducted by Auctieneers Reppert 
and Bockelman. Following is a list of 
those that sold for ies ”* over: 

MA 


524.—Frank Reiling, Cenception, Mo..$300 
36—J. C. Dell & Sons, Beatrice, Neb.. 235 
50—P. M. Eberly & Son, Lawton, Ia.. 215 
61—C. A. Carstenson, Genoa, Neb.... 225 
22—C. A .Carstenson ...:.....eceeee- 30D 
20—C. A. Carstenson ¢<shieeee es nde ae 
21—C. A. Carstenson 
46—C. A. Carstenson 
27—Fank Reiling ............ 
a Streff. Alton, “lowa. 
ls Beck, Irene, S. Dak. . 

eae Be Henderson, Paullina, “Towa 200 
@8—Archie Henderson 
sae Beck 
ff Dubes, Aurelia, iowa ee | 





aN, 7 Kauffman, Rockwell City, 
Iowa ... Ha ssgcvssvexvy tae 
19—J. L. Jarvis. "Huron, FS Rr 
De med. Ess TOGUN ccc c Co cbecqueceqgesas See 
41—J. L. Jarvis ........ ret Pe 
4—L. -C. yd, Marshalitown, lowa.. 5600 
45—L. C. Boyd ....... pdvseckacsdecss~ ae 
Dang Ge gnc tctiacs ces Ts 
18—P. M. Eberly & Son ............ 200 


51—Wm. Waltman, Cleghorn,. lowa:. 195 





55—R. A. Hawkins, Le Mars, Iowa.. 430 
37—Warren Bros., Lake Wilson, Minn. 185 
STALLIONS 

7—J. C. Dell. & SonB.....vcovssececs BS 
17—Mechihouse Bros., Hartley, Iowa. 350 
G—Wearren Bros. ......ccecccecee cess SOS 
16—Homer Weimer, Marcus, “Jowa.... 360 
13—-Sherm. Waltman, Cleghorn, Iowa. 365 
15—Warren Bros. 215 
8—R. L. Switzer, Hospers, Iowa..... 230 


2—Frank Reiling |... .6.62-6cveccece 1,100 
9—Howard McClarnen, Vivian, S. D. 760 
1—A. D. Cleal, Rolfe, Iowa ........ - 505 


14—J. L. Athen, Hamburg. lowa.... 190 
SUCKLING MARE COLTS 
30—Frazer & Son, Humboldt, Iowa... 130 








aang Percherons 


. 20 newly im- 
ported stallions 
Few good breeding 
aged stallions. © 
mares and fillies. 


Prices very reasonable 








31—J. N. Harrison, Herman, Neb..... 175 TERMS. 
32—J. C. Dell & Sons ....... -++++--167.50 | HOLBERT FARMS, - 
SHORTHORNS. 





Increase Farm Profits 


Use Shorthorn bulls and cows. 
Produce market topping steers 
and fncrease your income. 


QUALITY COUNTS. 
s For literature, address 
THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, |i. 








Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Royal 
Batterfly. 8ixty breeding cows. 








Hinton, lowa 





HELD BROS., 
Jesse Binford &Sens 


Marshalitown, lowa 
Pieneer Shorthorn Breeders ef Marshall Co. 


Steck of both sexes for saie at moderate prices. 
Call er write. 











SPOTTED POLAND-CH INAS. 


Choice Fall Boars——For Sale 


Also @ few bred sows of late farrow, priced cheap. 
Also one straight big type junior yearling boar, that 
will suit. Guaranteed as represented. 

T.M. Hayden, KR. F.D.1, Creston, Ia. 


Alexander’s Spotted Polands 


Fall Boars and early Spring Boars all sold. A few 
late Spring Boars large enough for service selling at 
attractive prices. 
R.N. Alexander, 








Rockwell © ity. Iowa 





;| Spotted Poland Chinas 


Few fall boars offered from one of Iowa's best 
Spotted herds. Leading blood Hnes. 
HIKAM CLOU Clare, lowa 
Farm t etween Barnum and Clare. 





Titanic Revelation. 


And ROYAL VICTOR bead wy berd. 
Stock for sale at a)! times. 


gE. F. CLARK, 


HARVESTER BOY 


Heads our herd, he is a real boar. Fall boars of po- 
pular breeding now offered for sale. 

D. V. CRAWFORD & SON, 
EARLHAM, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Poland Chinas 


Fall boar pigs ready to ship. Also a real 
yearling herd boar; is out of top sow and 
top litter of 1922. A REAL BARGAIN. 
Write for particulars. 
M. P. HANCHEHR, ROLFE, 10WA 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For information on this 
Poland Chiaa herd and this boar, address 
JOHNSON BHROS., LESLIE, IOWA 


DUROC JERSEYS. 





IOWA 














Nevada, lowa | 





6 Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions for Sale— 


Young, large and sound: 
Best of breeding. If you see 
them you wili buy. They are 
priced to sell. y terms. 
Some herd headers. Wire 
when coming at our expense. 


W. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


Barn fp town. 


Percherons and Belgians 


For Sale 
Our barns are full of Percherons and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares. - Among _ i several berd 
beaders weighing up to 2.30u po 
Will take = ——— a few aa ‘stallions for the 
next sixty d 
Frank P. ‘Shekieton & Sonu, Lawier, lewa 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


with weight, size, quality. and best of breeding, for 
sale. If anyone is in the market, or If a good stallion 
is needed {n your neighborhood, we would appreciate 
your correspondence. Write now. Prices reason- 
able. EK. L. Humbert & Son, Cerning, Ia. 











JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
moth breed. 3 to6 yrs. old right ready 
for the breeding season. Big herd to 
pick from, not high in , wear 

FRED CHANDLER, a7, 





Chariton, lowa 





MISCELLANEOUS. . 


lowa State College Live Stock 
FOR SALE 


Clydesdale stallion, three yeura old, by Criterion. 
Percheron stallion, 2 years old, by Jalap. Shropshire 
and Hampshire bred ewes; Shorthorn and Angus 


bulls. 
Animal Husbandry FARM 
lowa State College, Ames, 
TAMWORTHS 


RAISE TAMWORTH'S—IT PAYS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


SNYDER & SNYDEK, Oskaloosa. Ea. 


Rose Hill Farm -TAMWORTHS 


Home of the champion Rose Hill Anchor 25277 
A. E. Augustine, Rese Hill, lowa 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMWORTEHS 
Home of many champions. We 
grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circular of win- 

















Farmers prices. 
Seymour, Illinois, 


ners ready. 
J. MM. Dowell, Mer.. Box 10. 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion lewa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
miie south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overheoit, KR. 9, lowa City, lowa. 








YORKSHIRES. 





ARGE Yorkshire Swine—Bred sows and gilts— 
pigs for buys’ and girls’ club work reasonable. 
Mention this paper. Wm. Zaha, Jr., Riverside. lowa 


AUCTIONEERS 














PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
matrons and boars is excelled by none. We invite 
iospection. Farm between Kiron and Odeboit 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, IOWA 
HOLSTEANS. 


Morningside Holsteins 
Few choice bulls, ages 1 to 9 months. Sire, Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 84.57 Ib. Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac. Our cows will cow pare with 
the very best. Address 
Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, lowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of all ages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
berd or for = a . = us what you want. We 


mee ve eupe 
ROVE & ARNOLD, Norwalk, Ia. 
Herd Sires Dam, 3<t, ‘0! ,sist¢ bis sires 
pion. His sires fall sister a world champion. Accre- 
dited herd. Elten Oarrison, Mill Greve, Mo. 
I". a WwaA = e- ences 
rnsey véa, write 
arms, Whitewater, Since 


ABERDEEN.ANGUS. 


AllcuS BULL BARGAINS 


pataepee tegat and 























== Polled Herefords | 


herns, R ers profit 
ogee ~y- for te for ituatrated bookie! 
Association 


American Pelied —— 
7H O14 Colony Bidg., Meotnes, lowa 











- nS 





AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auc Auction School 
818 Wainut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me your 840 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mail man when it arrives 




















At World’s Original and 
Learn Auctioneering Greatest Schvol. Become 
independent with no capital invested. Write today 
for free catalog coming term. Jones National 
School of Auctioneering, 74 N. Sacra- 
mento vd., Chicaceo, 111. The School of 
Successful Graduates—Carey M. Jones, president. 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learm athome. Ai! graduates sre succesful. 
Want to sei] your Farm? Write us for expert 
page hee | Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
etioneers Scheel of Hxperience, 
310 Whitaker Bidg. Davenport. lowa. 


Auctioneer H. A. Duniap 
Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


of Spotted Poland China Stock fer sale at 
all times. WELLIAM puRG. 10Wa. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


loves 
LiVE STOCK 


W.G. KRASCHEL 225522235 men 


H.L. HULL, Au etioneer etieneer 


420 Valicy Nat’! Bank Bidg.. Des Moines, lows 
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| There iS a 


| difference in oil ¢ 


HAT statement is true of both crude oil 

and refined oil. The finest known crude 

oil in the world is from Pennsylvania. 

Scientific men have proved this conclusively, 

and in the oil trade, Pennsylvania oil is re- 

garded as the standard which no other crude 
oil can equal. 


/ 






















Because it is the BEST, only Pennsylvania 
crude is used for Northland Oil. In no 
other way can we realize our aim to. make 
Northland the supreme motor oil. 


The combination of Pennsylvania oil and 
our superior system of refining gives you in pg You Know Why 


Northland an oil that actually lubricates Pennsylvania Oil 
Is Better? 


motors as no other oil can possibly do. Oil chemically is composed of hy- 


drogen and-carbon, but in oils from 
n m ; , . different fields the carbon appears 

Use it. Your experience will be the same  si“tcrent fields t 
Most western oils, for example, 


as that of thousands of other users—North- ; contain carbon of the asphalt 'ge- 


- en ries. _ Pennsylvania oil is of Ahe 

land cuts your carbon troubles to a minimum. Ne ee 
nature and the Pennsylvania oil 

has a better balance in its chemical 

- in 4 _ P w affinities, particularly carbon and 

You will also discover that, because of its jee a Tape ate 


ern district—even western paraf- 


superior body, Northland gives far more _ ‘ine crude oi—contains more car- 


bon in its constituency than does 












miles of lubricating service. That’s why  Pennssivania oll, Por that reason 
‘ “ practically free from carbon. 
Northland is less expensive—as well “as i is the paiance in the composi- 


tion of Pennsylvania oil that -has 


better—to use in your auto, your truck, or made it the accepted standard of 


the entire world. 
7our tractor Northland Oil is refined from Penn- 
y ° ™ Sylvania crude. That’s one reason 
why you should insist on getting 
it for your motor. 


Bartles-Shephard Oil Co. 


Waterloo, lowa ee aa 
‘ » “A 


Us, 







